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ADVERTISEMENT. 


/ 


Tu E merit of the Theatre of Education, 
is ſufficiently - acknowledged in the univerſal 
demand for the original, which, in leſs than 
a year from its publication, has been tranſlated 
into ſix foreign languages. | 


The French Cenſor has juſtly obſerved, 
* that it is impoſſible to paint morality in co- 
* lours more natural or more affeQing ;” nor 
has any performance 1 in the preſent 
nſpiri 


age more capable of inſpiring the young mind 
with a love of virtue. 
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The work is equally adapted to the inſtruc- 
tion of both ſex&, who will find engaging deſ- 
criptions of characters well worth their imita- 
tion, and meet with inſtructive examples to de- 
ter them from thoſe vices and follies which are 
moſt incident to an early period of life. 
Though the Comedies of the Counteſs de 
Genlis, in which ſhe has ſhewn extenſive know- 
ledge, fine taſte, exquiſite ſenſibility, and the 
moſt exalted virtue, were written for the uſe 
of youth, they are not confined to the improve- 


ment of the young ; perſons of all ages, of all 
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ranks and profeſſions, may diſcover uſeful hints 
for the regulation of their conduct in the moſt | 
important fituations of life : where they meet | 
not with inſtruction, they will always find 
amuſement, but in general, it has been the 
aim of this reſpectable lady to unite theſe ob- 
jeQs, in which ſhe has ſo happily ſucceeded, 
that her work is conſidered as an agreeable do- 
meſtic monitor in moſt families on the Conti- 
nent. 
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OF THE ERLITOR; 


T muſt be allowed, that the Author of 
this little Theatre has the merit of having 
invented a kind of Comedies of which no 
one had hitherto conceived the idea; it is 
a ſpecies of writing which undoubtedly may 
be improved, but a firſt attempt is entitled to 
indulgence. Great difficulties were to be ſur- 
mounted in making them intereſting without 
the aid of intrigue, . violent paſſions, the con- 
traſt of virtues and vices ; in ſhort, when the 
Author had laid it down as a rule, not to al- 
low a male character to appear (a), nor a ſingle 


ſentence to be uttered, which was not of itſelf 


a leſſon, or did not lead to ſome inſtruction. 
Theſe comedies are only moral treatiſes 
brought into action, and it is hoped that young 
people may find leſſons in them, both enter- 
taining and inſtructive. Beſides, in playing 
theſe pieces, in learning them by heart, ſeve- 


ral advantages may be found; ſuch as, en- 


graving excellent principles on their minds, exer+ 
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#, 
(a) The ſecluſon of male characters applies only to 


this volume, which appeared ſome time before the reſt, 
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ciſing their memories, forming their 8 
on, and giving them a graceful pleaſing manner. 
Learning detached pieces of verſe and proſe 
by heart, cannot produce the ſame effects, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to declaim alone in a 
chamber with the ſame ſpirit as in playing a 
character. „ 
Wie have few comedies which ory people 
can play without danger, and moſt of them are 
above their comprehenſion. ' The author has 
very attentively guarded againſt introducing 
any character truly odious; none have been 
preſented but growing errors, always accom- 
panied with a good heart, and conſequently 
ſuſceptible of correction. 
There is only one character, that of Dorina 
in The Spoiled Child, which is really vicious, 
but it was thought right to guard young people 
againſt thoſe mercenary flatterers, ſometimes 
to be found among the domeſties by whom they 
may be ſurrounded, Which is the ſole reaſon 
for having repreſented that perſon ſo odious 
and diſagreeable. ok 
In ſhort, theſe eſſays, the fruit of the la- 
bours of an author who has dedicated her 
youth and her life to that kind of meditation, 
have been dictated by the moſt laudable mo- 
nves. | 
May the children who ſhall read them be 
ſtruck with the examples they contain ! May 
they thereby become better, more feeling, 
more ingenuous, more affectionate to their pa- 


rents, and every wiſh of the author will be 
accompliſhed. 
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SERIOUS DIALOGUE, 


SCENE FIRST. 


HAG AR, IS H MAE IL. 
Hacas, leading her ſon in one hand, and 
carrying a pitcher in the other. 


HAT a diſmal place! 
ful ſolitude ! 
Isn. Mama, let us return to my Father; 
we were ſo happy while with him ! 
Has. Alas! my child, hatred and jealouſy 
have driven us from thence, never more to re- 
turn, 


. . What dread- 
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Isg. Hatred! what have I done to deſerve 
" hatred? And Mama, is it poſſible that any one 
can hate you ? 

Has. Envy, my ſon, breeds cruelty and in- 
| juſtice ; it occaſions hatred, which is the black- 
eſt and moſt deteſtable of all the paſſions. 

Is H. Can a heart of any ſenſibility ever be 
tainted with it ? 

Has. A feeling heart may run aſtray ; _— 
_ my ſon, may corrupt the moſt compaſ- 

ionate diſpoſition, and give it up to all the 
violence of revenge. X 

Is H. Ah Mama, if I have any pride, I pray 
you employ all your attention to correct it. 

Hac. Reaſon alone ſhould be a ſufficient 
ſecurity to us. The Author of nature has made 
nothing but what is good, to him we are in- 
debted for all our virtues, but our vices we owe 
to ourſelves. 

Isx. We are born then without pride? 


Has. The Almighty has impreſſed a ſalu- 


'tary deſire in our hearts, which leads us to diſ- 

tinguiſh ourſelves, and to purſue what is ho- 
nourable. 

Isn.' That is ſelf-love? : 

Has. Yes, my ſon, it is that divine princi 
ple which makes great men and heroes; it is 
then pure, and ſuch as it was when beſtowed 
upon us by the Divinity; but corrupted man 
abuſes the precious gift, he debaſes and 
changes its nature, and by turning it towards 

vain and trifling objects, it at laſt degenerates 
into pride. ; 


an 
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Isn. Mama, God Almighty is good; when 

we obey his law, he will certainly love us. 
Has. He is then our Father. 

Isn. Why then do you lament ? wherefore 
are we without help, without ſupport in this 
defart ? | 

Had. He watches over us, and means only 
to try us. 

Isn. In the mean time, we are oppreſſed 
with fatigue and vexation : deprived of food 
and protection, how can we refiſt ſo many 
ills ? | . 

Has. By courage which contemns them, and 
relignation which ſubmits without murmuring. 
To ſuffer is the portion of this life; it is a 
time of ſtorm and trial ; but it is ſhort, and 
quickly paſſeth away, and 1s followed by im- 
mortality, glory and happineſs, as the reward 
of virtue. Let us then ceaſe to complain; let 
us t ink of the happineſs which awaits us, and 
endeavour to render ourſelves worthy. 

Isn. Mama, you are not afraid then of 
death? 

Has. Alas! I have no fear, but the fear of 
ſurviving you. 

Isk. Death then is nothing! it is but for 
an inſtant! — but to ſuffer, to endure thirſt 
and hunger, ah Mama! : 

Has. There 1s an affliction ſtill more dread- 
ful, my ſon It is that of not having it in 
our power to comfort thoſe we love. 

Isn. Have I not felt it? Have I not ſeen 
you 1n tears ? 
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Hac. Ah! my child, if J could fave your 
life by the ſacrifice of mine! 
Isn. What could I do without you, Ma- 
na ! — 
Has. My dear Iſhmael-— Cruel Sarah, if 
you but heard him — if you ſaw him 
yes, your barbarous heart would be melted, 
And what muſt I feel? Ah! 
my ſon, let us not deſpair ; our lot is dread- 
ful, but the Almighty protects us, and can 
change it. 

Ish. This deſart certainly produces ſome 
wild fruit Which can afford us nouriſhment, 
but under ſuch a fultry ſun, we are conſumed 
with thirſt; and neither ſpring nor rivulet is to 
be found. 

Hac. Perhaps we ſhall diſcover ſome.------ 
Befides, this pitcher, now our only Property. 
ftill has ſome water in it, which I reſerve for 
you, and 1s the laft reſource of maternal ten- 
derneſs. | 

Isn. Iwill ſhare it with you. 

HAC. It is only by ſaving your life that ! 
can prolong mine. 

Isn. Mama ! N | 

Ha. What would you, my child? 

IsH. I have not ſlept theſe two days; I ſee? 
myſelf quite tired, let us fit down. 

Hag. Come, and take ſome reft, it will re- 
cover your 1 oa ; here, lie down under the 
hade of this buth. | 

[I:hmael follows her, and lays himſelf down, 
ſhe places herſelf near him with the pitch- 
er at her ſeet.] 
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IN THE DES ART. 13 
Is. Mama, do you try and ſleep too. 

HAG. No, my dear, I will watch over you. 

Isn. You will not go from me while I am 
aſleep ? 

Has. Ah ! can your mother leave you one 
moment !---His eyes are thut---O happy age! 
— IIſhmac! falls afleep.] Sleep, fleep, my 
child, you will not feel your misfortunes, and 
mine will be aſſuaged ſhe looks at him at- 
tentively.] Alas ! how his features are chang- 
ed ! They bear the impreſſion of grief. O my 
ſon, if it was not for thee, for thy ſorrows 
which tear my heart, with what courage could 
I ſupport my fate! But to hear him com- 
plain to ſce his falling tears, O Heaven, it 
is a torment I cannot endure, and exhauſts all 
my reſolution. How he fleeps ! Poor 
child! — [ſhe embraces him,] how I love 
thee ! [ihe puts her hand upon his forehead. ] 
His face 1s burning, the ſun ſtrikes upon his 
head. Alas! even in his ſleep he is deſtined 
to ſuffer ! But cannot I form a ſhelter for 
him by tying my veil to that branch ? [She 
tries to draw the branch to her.] I cannot 
reach it; I muſt get up and take off my vel. 
[She gets up, and in moving overturns the 
pitcher and ſpills the water.] Gracious God! 
what have I done? That pitcher, my only 
reſource, the life of my fon! — Ah! wretch- 
ed woman that I am, - this water might at leaſt 
have ſerved till to-morrow - before that time, 
by new attempts, we might have qiſcovered 
ſome ſpring ! ———— [Sbe falls down near 
her ſon cpprefſed with grief.] Oh, Heaven! 
Vol I. . 
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Isn. Mama! 

Has. O, my ſon!— 

Isn. Oh, Mama! I burn—I can no longer 
endure it -a cruel fire conſumes me. -— 

Has. { Takingyhim in her arms, and cover- 
ing him with her veil.] O God, have compaſ- 
ſion on my diſtreſs !— 

Isn. Mama, I die of thirſt ; one drop of 
2 dear Mama, and you reſtore me to 

ife. 

Has. Alas, my ſon, alas! receive then my 
laſt ſigh. —Thou dieſt, and I the cauſe ; par- 
don me, dear child, I follow thee. 

Isn. Have you then drank: all the water, 
Mama ? 

Has. What ſayeſt thou? 

God. | 

Isn. If there were any remaining, and you 
felt what I now feel, Mama, I would not drink 
It. - 

| Hae. My child! can you think me ſo in- 
human ? 3 

Isg. Alas! my grief and ſufferings diſturb 
my reaſon; pardon me, dear mother. 

Has. I wanted to ſhe'ter you from the ſun, 
and riſing for that purpoſe overturned the 
pitcher. Alas ! I have been the cauſe of your 
death! | 

Isn. No, Mama, — no- that water could not 
have ſaved me.— | 

Has. How pale he grows ! My child ! 

Isn. Mama, give me your hand- let me kt; 
it once more. 
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IN THE DESART. 15 
Has. His hand is cold and trembling. — 


My child ? He makes no anſwer 
Iſhmael, open your eyes. Once more em- 
brace your unhappy mother—— [She puts her 
hand upon his heart.] It ſtill beats. [She 
kneels.] O Almighty and moſt gracious God, 
to whom all things are ＋ 14 O thou, the 
{ſupport and protector ot the unfortunate, deign 
to caſt an eye of pity upon me. If it be 
thy will, O God, I ſubmit ; but my confidence 
in thy goodneſs is equal to my obedience !— 
Preſerve to me the gift thou haſt beſtowed, or 
at leaſt, O Lord, do not condemn me to ſurvive 
him. I await thy decre —— but it is 
a father who is to reſtore him. 


mo ſinks down near her ſon, with her face 
id. 


[After a long ſilence. 

ANGEL [behind the ſcene.] Hagar ?— _ 
Has. What do I hear? What heavenly 
voice comes to re”ive my ſoul ? | 


[A ſweet ſymphony heard at a diſtance. 
Where am I! 
[The curtain, at the bottom of the ſtage, 
riſes, and diſcovers the Angel fitting upon 
a cloud, with a palm branch in his hand. 
The ſcene ſhifts to a delightful landſcape, 
ornamented with fruit and flowers. ] 
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SCENE II. 
ANGEL, HAG AR, ISHMAEL. 


Anc. Hagar ! 

Hac. What do I ſee! [She looks ſtead- 
Laſtly on her ſon lying motionleſs on the 
ground.] O, my ſon! 

ANG, (Onion forward.] Hagar! Dry 
up your tears. 

Has. My ſon is then to be reſtored to me! 
— But, O he«vens ! he is ſtill riotionleſs.— 
Iſhmael! j.— inge 1 - He is gone; he is 
no more [She riſes quickly, and runs to 
throw herſelf at the feet of the Angel. ] Muſt 
I then loſe all hope? 

AN. Is your faith and confidence equal to 
m_ ſubmiſſion, Hagar ? 

Has. [Still at the feet of the Angel.] Yes, 


I am reſigned, Alas ! if God requires it, 
I ſhall even ceaſe to complain. But my cou- 
rage forſakes me a dreadfui doubt free- 


zes me to the heart. Js it the will of God to 
try me, or to weigh me down with ſorrow ? 

xc, Wil: you, without murmuring, facri- 
fice * 11 hat remains to you of this world that 
beloved child? 

Had. From the gocdneſs of God I received 
him he can withdraw his bounties. [She 
riſes and runs to her fon.] My ſfon!- TI call 
upon him in vain. Alas! if he was ſtill alive 
he would hear me. The voice of his diſtracted 

mother 
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mother would recall his ſenſes. My cries are 


fruitleſs ; Iſhmael cannot anſwer. —Iſhmael ! 
O name hitherto ſo pleaſing to repeat -O 
much loved name, which I ſhall no longer pro- 
nounce without 1 

Ax. Hagar! Wherefore do you give your- 


ſelf up to vain deſpair? You bewail 
d your Ga He appears dead in your eyes ; but 
1 do you doubt of the power of the immortal 

God? Tho 
Y Has. [Raiſing herſelf.] His power !—Ah ! 
1 SY he can do what he pleaſeth; he can 
A dry up the ſource of my tears ; he can reſtore my 
75 fon — Fool, that I am, I weep, yet God ſees 


and hears me. Perhaps he is offended with the 

exceſs of my ſorrow. That thought oppreſſes 
iſ and rends my heart. O God, pardon my guil- 
ty tranſports ; deign to caſt a look of paternal 


to tenderneſs on this child, that his innocence may 
plead with thee. O may he not fall the vic- 
wy tim of the faults and frailties of his unhappy 
ns mother. O Heaven, let thy wrath fall only 
me upon my head, and reſtore my ſon, that he may 
rey live, that I may ſpeak to him and hear him; O 
to my God, and with my dving breath J will 
= * and bleſs thy juſtice and thy good- 
| nels. 
hat Ax. Hagar, every thing with which you 
= are now ſurrounded points out, or portends his 


infinite goodneſs; he hath transformed the 
dreadful deſart in which you were ſorrowing, 
into a delightful abode. His power and glory 
thine around you. 


4 ::& 13 A: 


Has. Alas ! one object ſtrikes my ſight. 
I can ſee nothing but Iſhmael deprived of 
life. 

AnxG. O Hagar, be not caſt down ; thou art 
faithful and ſubmiſſive. Have you not the hap- 
py privilege to hope for every good? What 
miracle is impoſſible to the Suprewe Being, 
who ſees into your heart? He judges and pro- 
tects you. He puniſhes with a ſparing hand, 
and he alone can reward beyond meature. 

Hac. O Heaven! What do I hear ! what 
comforting and heavenly anguage! 

Ax. Open your eyes, and ſee, O Hagar, 
the goodnels of the Lord working a new mira- 
cle for you. 

[The Angel touches the earth with the 
palm branch, and inſtantly an abundant 
ene burſts forth. 

Has. O, my God! ſuch herchts cannot be 
lent to me in vain ; it is thy will that I ſhall 
enjoy them; Iſhmael ſhall revive ? 

ANG. [Draws near to lihmzel.] Hagar, 
approach! 

Has. [Running, throws herſelf upon her 
knees at the feet of her ſon.] O, gracious God! 
my ſon ! but is not this illi fon ? His, colour 
returns. -——- 0 Heavens! if 1 deceive my- 
ſelf. {She takes him bv the hand. ] His hand 
is no longer cold. Tſhmacl! O, my God! 
compleat what thou haſt begun! 

[After a ſhort ſilence, ſhe loo!l:s attentively 

at her ſon. 

He opens his eyes— O, my ſon !—I die. 

[She ſink; upon the ground. 
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IN THE DESART. 19 


AG. Hagar, Hagar, revive to praiſe and 
thank the Lord. a 

Hac. ſ[Recovering.] Iſhmael! 

Ax. Reſume your ſenſes, Hagar, and look 
upon your ſon. 

Hag. My ſon !—He is reſtored to me,— 
Do I not dream ? | 

Jen. [Raiſing himſelf up.] Ah! Irevive. 

Hac. O! my ſon! my deareſt child, 
come to my arms; come and embrace the hap- 
pieſt of mothers ! What do I Jay No, let us 
proſtrate ourſelves and give thanks to Hea- 
ven. 

Isn. Ah, mama! What do I not owe to 
Heaven, that has again reſtored us to each 
other! 

AxG. From henceforth, Hagar, enjoy un- 
changeable happineſs. The Lord commanded 
me to try you; he is fatisfied, and all your ſor- 
rows are at an end. Educate your child, teach 
him to be virtuous, and inſpire him with the 
ſcar, and more eſpecially with the love of the 
Lord. That is the moſt p'eafing homage which 
gratitude can offer. 

Hac. Ah! can I fail after ſo many bene- 
fits ? 

ANG. May your example, Hagar, remain a 
lefſon io mankind ; may it correct the mur- 
murings of fooliſh mortals, and teach them to 
know that Gol can reward patience, ſubmiſſion, 
courage and virtue. | 
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 SABINA: | 
| PHEDIMA, friend of Sabina. 
Ii PHANOR, a Genius. 
Li The Scene is in the Palace of the Genius. 
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SCENECFIRSY-T. 
PHANOR, SABIN A. 
PAN OR appears holding Sap1na by her robe, 

while ſhe ſeems to fly. from him, turning 


away her head with horror. 


PHanok. 


An, Sabina ! ſtay, I pray you, one inſtant ; 
deign to hear me but a moment. 
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Sas. Let me go—let me go. 

Para. If you command me, I obey ; your leaſt 
deſires are " bn laws for the unfortunate Pha- 
nor; but when he preſumes for the firſt time to 
beg a moment's converſation, will you have the 
cruelty to refuſe ? 

Sas. [aſide.] Unfortunate Phanor ! how I 
pity him ! 

Pra. [letting go Sabina's robe.] Sabina, you 
are free: I with not to owe any thing to vio- 
lence; you may ſtill fly me if you pleaſe. 

Sas. [{till turning away her head.] But what 
have you to ſay to me? | 

Pra, O Heavens! you tremble. —My hide- 
ous aſpect muſt inſpire you with averſion, 
Sabina! you may hate me, but alas! where- 
fore ſhould you dread me ? 

SAB. I do not hate you. 

Pra. Well then, my wiſhes are gratihed — 
the happineſs of being beloved is not for me, 

I do not pretend to it; but learn however, 
that this horrid figure which you dare not laok 
on, conceals a feeling, delicate and faithfu! 
heart. 

SAR. [afide.} How affecting his voice! 
Wherefore mutt She looks at him and ſcreams 
with fright.] Oh Heavens! [She takes ſome 
ſteps to fly from him.] 

Pra. [wiſhing to ſtop her.] Ah Sabina, calm 
your fears. 

SAB. In the name of heaven, let me go. [She 
eſcapes.] 
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Pra. [alone.] I began to ſoften her, her ſoul 
was opening to compaſſion, but a look, a ſingle 
look has undone all - and can I ftill continue to 
hope ? -- Cruel fairy, thou enjoyeſt the exceſs 
of my ſorrow ; thy power, ſuperior to mine, 
has hitherto condenmed me to ſupport life un- 
der this hideous form, and I cannot reſume m 
original figure, but by making myſelf beloved, 
and in this frightful ſhape gaining a heart 
which has been hitherto infentible. Ah Sabina ! 
if you knew my ſecret, or if I was permitted 
to tell it; but the ſatal oracle forbids. —Alas ! 
how unhappy am I, and the greateſt, the moſt 


cruel part of my ſufferings is, loving as no one 


ever loved before. - 


[He ſinks upon a chair oppreſſed with grief.] 


S. eENE II. 
PHEDIMA, PHANOR. 


Pre. [without being perceived.] Sabina told 


me he was here. Ha, he is Jo! — 
Paa. [raiſing himſelf up.] O Pheduna, what 

is Sabina doing? 

Pn. I come from her to tell vou, that the 


is exceedingly afflicted at having left you in the 


haſty rude manner ſhe did. 
PA. And why did ſhe not come and tell me 
to herſelf ? 
Pre. Is that your complaiſance to me? 
EA. Phedima ! I beg your pardon, I per- 
Nor, I. | * 
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fectly know how much I am indebted to you; 
alas ! if it was not for you, what would become 
of me ? 

PRE. Come, come, I forgive you; I have no 
reſentment, and to prove it to you, I muſt te]! 
you, that the ſhort converſation you have juſt 

ad with Sabina, has worked wonders. 

Pna. How can I think ſo, after the proofs of 
averſion which ſhe ſhewed at quitting me ? 

PHe. But ſhe is ſorry for it, is not that a 
great deal? 

Pra. But ſhe never can get the better of that 
dread ſhe has in looking at me. 

Pre. Only think, it is but eight days ſince you 
carried us off, and to ſpeak plain, 1 muſt ſay 
that more than eight days are neceſſary to be 
reconciled to your figure. If you had not ad- 
mitted me into your confidence, and won me 19 
your intereſt a long time before you brought 
us hither, though I am not ſo timid as Sabina, 
believe I ſhould not have had courage to look 
at you this moment, 

Pna. You have been the friend of Sabina 
from her infancy ; you are acquainted with her 
heart and her ſentiments, tell me then ſincerely, 
charming Phedima, do 269 think at prelen!, 
that the hopes you have ſometimes given me are 
not abſolutely chimerical ? 

Pas. At this rate I muſt always repeat the 
ſame thing to you. Well then! Sabina has ſen- 
ſibility, a delicate underſtanding, and a gratefn] 
heart: merit and virtue muſt make deep in- 
preſſions upon ſuch a temper as hers, and you 
have every thing to hope from time. 
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Pra. But notwithftanding the entertainments 
and pleaſures I procure for 'her, ſhe ſeems to be 
diſſatisfied in this palace. 

Pn. She is delighted however in being in it. 
An orphan, and tyrannized over by cruel and un- 
juſt relations, ſhe was about to be ſacrificed to 


their ambition, when fortunately you came and 


carried us off. 

PHa. Sabina was going to be united with a 
perſon who was not worthy of her, and whom 
the did not eſteem ; but alas ! perhaps ſince ſhe 
has ſeen me, ſhe regrets the loſs of him. 

Pie. You may reſt : ſſured that ſhe every in- 
ſtant rejoices at the happineſs of having eſcaped, 
and yet the object of her haired poſſeſſed all the 
charms of the moſt ſeducing figure; but he was 
deficient in underſtanding, and more ſo in de- 
licacy ; he is an ignorant ruſtic, without one 


promiſing quality, and Sabina thought him 


hateful. 


PNA. You know, Phedima, what are the rea- 
ſons of my attachment to Sabina; it was not the 
charms of her perſon which produced that ſen- 
timent ſo deeply impreſſed upon my mind. O 
happy day, never abſent from my thoughts, 
when by my art, inviſible to human eyes, I ſtop- 
ped in that meadow where the young compani- 
ons of Sabina were celebrating her birth-day. 


Melancholy had overſpread the countenance of 


your friend, which at firſt ſtruck me, and melt- 
ed me into compaſſion ; ſhe withdrew from the 
crowd, and with you only, ſat down at the foot 
of a palm-tree, while ſhe diſcloſed her mind 
to ou. 

C2 
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Pane. And you heard our diſcourſe ? 

Pra. I did not loſe a ſingle word. Sabina 
lamented her fate, and the ill-ſuited match to 
which her friends obliged her to content. 
Alas! ſaid ſhe, the authors of my being are 
* now no more. An unhappy orphan, I no 
longer depend but upon relations who are 

inſenſible to my prayers and tears ; young and 
without experience, I ought to reſpect their 

authority, and the firſt duty of my age is obe- 
«« dience : I have loſt the guides given me by 
nature, and the law has aſſigned others to 
*« whom I muſt ſubmit. If they abuſe their 
<< power, they will be more to be pitied than I; 
& I ſhall become their victim, but I ſhall have 
done my duty, and ſurely there are no ſor- 
rows, but muſt find comfort in conſcious vir- 
tue and innocence.” 
Pur. Sabina ſaid all this? 
Pra. But in a manner, a thouſand times more 
affecting. A deluge of tears ruſhed down her 
cheeks. 

Puk. Yes, I recollect ſhe was in tears. 

Pra. She then remained ſome time ſilent.— 

Pat. I admire your memory, for in ſhort it 
is two long months ſince that converſation, and 
you remember the ſmalleſt circumſtances, even 
the Palm-tree. 

Pra. Ah, that Pal -tree, I think I ſee it ſtill ! 
it ſupported Sabina's en,; Sabina's hair touch- 
ed its bark. 

Pre. And againf what tree did I lean ? 

Pna. In the wh ie meadow I ſaw but one 
Palm-tree. 


«c 
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Pare. [laughing.] O! Now you axe in fault. 
— Let us try again ; what did I ſay to Sabina ? 

Para. Nothing, I believe. 

Pur. Nothing | Paſs two hours with Sabina 
and not anſwer her ?--- But huſh, I hear a noiſe; 
ſomebody comes. — Tis ſhe. 

Pra. It is Sabina, I leave you. 

Pre. Yes, for a moment, but don't go to a 
diſtance, I ſhall call you back preſently. 

Pra. Remember, Phedima, that I have de- 
poſited the deareſt intereſts of my life in your 
hands. ——- Farewell, I ſee Sabina. 

[He goes out.] 

Pane. [alone.] Poor Phanor! how affecting 
his diſcourſe ! His goodneſs, his benevotence 


and underſtanding ſhould make his deformity 
be forgotten, 


SCENE. IV. 
PHEDIMA, SABINA. 


Sas. [entering in deep thought.] Such virtue 
deſerves another fate. 

Pre. Sabina! 

Sas. I did not obſerve you, Phedima. 

Paz. You are very penſive, deeply engaged. 
Sas. Yes, I have reaſon to be ſo; I was 
thinking of Phanor. 

Pang. Well, what then? 

Sas. Phedima, we have been eight days in 
this palace, and till now we did not know whoſe 
It 1s. 

Pre. This palace belongs to TR: 
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Sas. Hear me! I juſt now, for the firſt time, 
walked out of the pavihon in which we live, 
and which is parted from the reſt of this va it 
palace by a large garden; after having eroſſed it, 
I found myſelf in an immenſe gallery. Judge 
of my ſurpriſe when I ſaw a prodigious crowd 
of men, women, and children, all differently 
cloathed. 

Pur. Probably they are the ſubjects of the 
Genius. 

Sar. No, I ee rgb and am informed they 
are only travellers! 

Pur. How travellers ! 

Sas. We did not take notice, Phedima, of the 
affecting inſcription which Phanor has cauſed to 
be engraved over the gate of this palace; this 
gate is always open, and you may read over it, 
To all the Unhappy. 

Pur. O! all is explained then. 

Sas. If it had not been by chance, I ſhould 
ſtill have been ignorant of the ſacred aſylum | in 
which we live : Phanor would never have in- 
formed us. 

Pug. Sabina, you are in tears! 

Sap. I do not deſire to prevent it. Ab, Pha- 
nor! unhappy Phanor ! heaven has been unkind 
to you ! 

Puk. Muſt heaven grant every gift? Phanor 


has been favoured with virtue and underſtand- 
of 

Ing. : : 
SAP, But that hideous f-ure ! 
PAE. Sabina, aſk the unſortunate inhabitants 


of this palace, if that ſizure which is fo dis- 
guſting io vou, prevents them from loving 
Pharor : 

a: Or. 
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SAR. They ought to love him; gratitude 
mould oblige them. 

Pnr. And you, do you owe nothing to Pha- 
| nor * He ſuccours the unfortunate; becauſe he 
| pities them; your misfortuncs likewiſe drew 
| his attention, and he carried you off that he 
7 might reſcue you from cruel violence; in ſhort, 

in becoming acquainted with your virtue, he 


/ attaches himſelf to you, and you cannot love 
him. - 
V SAB. Alas! I love him when I do not ſee 
him. 
Pfr. Such a manner of loving is quite capti- 
o vating ! It he had vo other attac. ment to you 
0 but one of thoſe conter p thle huis, Tounded 
8 ſolely on your ext. erior charms, vou would do 
2 right to 1: y to him, * my fi ure 9] 2:125 you, Iam 
fort y for it, becauſe your: is friih fu io me 35 
ke then could rot reply; but it is vour under- "A 
d ſtanding t hat pf e Ales hin, „ your diſpoſition which 41 
n has c: ptivated! him. If von were ugly he would | 
5 stil love you. it 
Ah! If he wis only ugly! 14 
PitE. In Act he p- MICs all thoſe qualitie by 
hs which von have charmed him, but you are in- 2.61 
fe ſenfible to then ! | Tf 
San, Inſenſihle! No I am rot; but I never if 
* can accuſtom myſelf to look ut hun. B81 
a- Puk. I conceive that at fi ſt he terrifies, but 144 
when hi: goodneſ and how - lemner is known, n 1 
15 ift poſſible to fear IP rofidl „ though it is kl 
fs lruc that his ſigu re, very {in gular, Ve! T.have 7 | 
i leen ſome more if ruſt nz. He does himſelſ 1 
nz juſtice at 1 eaſt; be iS NOLA . ſool. ; 1 * Wh 
4 
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Sas. A fool !- How filly you are! 

Pur. Why ſhould not he be like many others 
who are ſcarce more favoured by nature? 

Sas. You were with him juſt now, what did 
he ſay io you? 

* That you are the cauſe of his unhappi- 
neſs. 

Sap. That is a great unhappineſs to me. 

PFE. I am certain he is not far off. 

San. Do you think ſo ? 

Phe. Shall I call him? 

SB. I dare not. 

Puk. Come, come, how childiſh ! 

Sas. I think I hear him. 

PHE. Yes, it is he.— Sabina, you turn pale! 

SAB. No, no, 'tis nothing —Phedima, do not 
leave me. 

Pur. Here he comes, I pray you conſtrain 
yourſelf, and remain for a moment. 


SCENE V. 
SABINA, PHEDIMA, PHANOR. 
Sabina goes to the oppoſite fide. ] 
Pra. [approaching gently.] She is going to 


fly from me again. 
Paz. Phanor, I was going in ſearch of you. 
PH. I thought Theard my name pronounced, 
and 
Pur. You tremble, and are ſpeechleſs. 
Pra. I am indeed. 
Fae. [looks attentively at Sabina and Pha- 


1- 
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nor.) This outſet promiſe* ell, the conver- 
{tion will be ſpirited -- {'T.» Sabina. } If I con- 
ſtrain you, I will withdraw. 

SAB. holding er.] Ah, Phedima'! 

PA. Sabina, fay, wovid you have me re- 
tire ? 

Sa. No, do not go away. 

PHe. Shall we have {ome entertainment to- 
day ? 

Pra. I wait Sabina's commands. 

SaB. I have juſt now been enjoving the 
greateſt pleaſure I have taſted in this palace 
you have hitherto deprived me of it, rhancr, 
I muſt complain. 

PHA. Of what? 

SaB. Can there be a more pleaſing enter- 
tainment, than to ſce benevolence aſſiſting the 
unhappy, and to hear gratitude applauding vir- 
tue ? 

Pna. Can there be a happ'ncſs compar: b 
with _ of being approved by — »: lat 

Paz. By thoſe we love. 

52 i hedima explains what I dare not. 

Sas. Phanor !----you are too timid. 

Paa, Ah Sabina 

Pre. Well! why ſo filent, Fhanor ? 

Pha. What Sabina! do not my ears de— 
ceive me? my ſentiments are not hat eful to 
vou! you allow me then to take the liberty of 
declaring them? 

SaB. ot me never be accuſed of ingraii- 
tude. n 

Fra. Alas! I accuſe only my unhappy fate. 

Pur. Now we are ſallep back to our former 
ſadneſs — (low to Sabina) Speak to him. 
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Come, make an effort; at leaſt look at him. 

Pra. O heavens! what do you ſay, Shedi- 
ma? No, Sabina, do not look at me; I ſhall 
loſe all my happineſs. 

SaB. [looks at him with timidity, and then 
upon the ground.] You ſee, Phayor, that you 
are unjuſt. | 

Pra. Ah, may you ftill prove it to me! 
(He approaches towards Sabina; ſhe ſtarts, 
and takes ſome ſteps to fly from him ; he draws 
back, and Sabina remains motionleſs. 

Pat. [after a ſhort ſilence.) They are both 
aſtoniſhed. Well, Phanor, I who have no 
dread of you, defire you will give me your 
arm, and conduct me to the play. You pro- 
miſed me an entertainment, and poſitively I 
muſt have it; come along 

Pax. Sabina, you may follow your friend 
without fear, I ſhall remain here. 

Paz. By no means, you muſt do the honours 
of the entertainment, for my part I inſiſt upon 
it: you carried ine off as well as Sabina, I 
was as unhappy as ſhe, ſo that I have the 
lame title to your complaifance. Beſides, I 
think I deſerve ſome little preference; you do 
not appear handſome in my eyes, but I think 
you truly amiable. (She takes hold of his arm) 
Sabina, will you come with us? Why don't 
you anſwer? O you are in the pouts. 

San. [Afide.] How the teazes me ! 

Pne. Adieu, Sabina. 

SaB. [vexed.] Since I incommode you, I pray 
you go, Phedima-————go, Phanor, 

Pra. [quitting Phedima's arm.] O heaven, 
Sabina, can you believe it? 
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Pane. What means this? I never ſaw you in 
theſe whims before. Come, come, what 
is here to do! Will you go to the play ? for 
my part I will not loſe it for your fancy. 

San. Yes, I will go—if Phanor will go too. 

PA. Ah, Sabina ! Jam ſenſible of the value 
of ſuch goodneſs, but to profit by it would be 
perhaps to abuſe it. — Pardon me, I can 
ſee into your heart, though I have done no- 
thing for you, yet you imagine you owe me 
gratitude; you ſtrive to combat the juſt 
dread which my countenance inſpires, but I 
ſuffer much more from your uneaſineſs than 
my own, and I cannot endure the conſtraint 
you impoſe upon yourſelf, You reign here, 
you are the only ſovereign of this palace; rule 
over all in it, and fly me; if you are free and 
content, Phanor will be too happy. 

San. Thou moſt generous of men! How 
contemptible ijhould I be in my own eyes, if 
from henceforih 1 could look upan you with 
uneaſineſs. No, Phanor, gratitude can never 
be a painful duty to the heart of Sabina. 

Puk. Very well, let us begone, we will 
finiſh this converſation at the play. (She takes 
Phanor by the arm.) Sabina, if you want a 
conductor, Phanor can 

Pra. O heavens! take care what you ſay. 

SAR. [looking at Phanor, with timidity, but 
without terror.] Plianor, will you give me 
your arm? 

Pha. Ah! if you pity me, if ycu are con- 
cerned for me, I repeat it to you, | preſume 
to beg, Sabina, you will not conſtrain vourſelf 
on my account. 
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Sas: [taking him by the arm.] Well, I obey 


you, it is without ſtruggle or conſtraint. 


PNA. Ah, Sabina, would to heaven you could 
read what paſſes in my heart ! 

PHE. You will give us an account of that at 
the play; come, let us go (Afide in going out.) 
'Thank heaven Sabina begins to be reconciled 
to him. 

End of the Firſt Act. 
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S AB IN A, PHE DIM A. 


Pur. You muſt allow that it is impoſſible to 
be more pleaſing, more intereſting. 

SAB. I ſhall never recover from my ſurprize; 
] could / not have thought it poſſible for me to 
have accuſtomed mylelt io his figure. 

Pune. 'I'hat is quite natural; you would not 
hear him; you could not therefore know either 
the excellence of his dilpoſition, or the charn:s 
of his converſation. 

SAR. He has ſuch goodneſs, ſuch delicacy — 
He has even ſemething very agreeable in his 
manner. How affecting the found of his 
voice! 

PAE. So then you are no longer afraid? 

Sar. 1 eſteem him too much to fear him —— 
but that concern with which he in{pires me, 
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makes me feel ſomething ſad and painſul, 
which I cannot deſcribe. Yeſterday I had 
only that compaſſion for him which is due 
to the unfortunate, and I was grieved for his 
hard fate; but that pity did not occaſion the 
melancholy which engroſſes all wy thoughts at 
preſent; 1 think of him in ſpite of me, and I 
cannot think of him but with inexpreſſible ſor- 
row, 

PHE. This is very extraordinary yel- 
terday he was much to be pitied, and to-day 
that you behave well to him, he is ſatisfied. 
Why then does your pity increaſe when his 
torrows are leflencd ? 

Sas. There is an idea preſents itſelf inceſ- 
{ntly to my imagination, and torments me, — 
it is impoſſible to ſee him for the firſt time with- 
out aſtoniſhment and terror. | 

Pye. Well, what is it to him, if you have 
entirely got the better of that firſt unpreſſion ? 

Sas. 1 with to have juſtice done him; 1 am 
grieved to think that the aſpect of ſuch a vir- 
tons benevolent being, ſhould inſpire more 
dread and terror, than the ſight of one of thoſe 
ſavage animals in whom a blind ferocity is their 
ſole inſtinct.— This is a dreadful idea, and 
{ cannot think of it without ſhuddering. 

Pn. But if you determine to remain in this 
palace, Phanor never will leave it; he will 


lee you only, and for your ſake will renounce. 


all the world. 
SAB. I do not yet know, what my deſtiny may 


be; I do not know, Phedima, ve I ought 


Vor. I, 
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to accept for life the aſylum that is aftorded us 
in this place. 

PuE. And if you leave it, what will become 
of you? 

SAB. I do not know. But it muſt be friend- 
ſhip, and not neceſſity, that can make me de- 
termine to remain here. 

Pz. But will Phanor conſent to ſeparate 
himſelf from you ? 

Sar. Phanor is too generous to make any at- 
tempt upon our liberty. 

Pur. For my part, I find myſelf ſo wel 
here, that I am greatly inclined to remain. 

Sar. What, Phedima, without me? 

Pur. I ſhall remain to conſole Phanor. 

Sas. Conſole him ? 

Pu. I have ſenfibility, he is grateful ; m; 


fkriendſhip will atone for your ingratitude, and 


in this manner, my dear Sabina, I thall make 
amends for your injuſtice, ſo you need not 
conſtrain yourſelf. 

Sas. How different are our tempers, Phe- 
dima ! every thing affords you. a 1ubje& of 
raillery. 

Pu. By no means; I do not rally. 

Sas. I thought you did let us break 
off this converſation — (afide.) I do not know 
what is. the matter with me; I find myſelf ou! 
of humour 

Pre. You ſeem thoughtful. 

Sax. Very true, I am ſo. 

PE. Do you with to be alone? 

Sas. Juſt as you pleaſe. 

Pre. Adieu Ull evening, Sabina 


yo 
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Sa. Where are you going? 

Pye. For my part J am not thoughtful, I 
love to chat. I'll go and find Phanor. 

Sa. As you think proper but I hope 
you will not acquaint him with the converſau- 
en we have had juſt now. 

PE. OI am diſcreet, I promiſe you I will 
not mention it. | 

Sean. That is all I deſire 
you ſay to him then? 

PHe. You are very curious. 

SaB. What, is it a myſtery ? 

Pre. Perhaps. 

Sap. O, I have no deſire to diſcover it, I 
aflure you. | 

Pre. If that is the caſe, I ſhall be filent. 

SaB. [afide.] I can hold no longer. 

Pre. Farewell, Sabina, when your reverie 
is over you will call me. 
now go to Phanor, and give him ſome uſeful 
advice. (She goes out). 


. 


SAB. [alone, after a ſhort filence.] I could 
reſtrain myſelf no longer, I am glad ſhe is 
gone. And is this Phedima ? Is this the 
affectionate friend which was always fo ready 
to ſacrifice every thing to my happineſs ? What 
an aſtoniſhing change ! It ſeems ſhe prefers 
Phanor to me. I feel myſelf quite op- 
prefled. —— (She fits down) My heart is fil- 
led with bitter afflition, and I cannot myſelf 
unravel what paſſes there. really do 
nat know. ———Yes, I will leave this place. 
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—— Phedima may remain without me. —— Put 
to-morrow, perhaps this day, I withdraw from 
hence, never to return. Phedima will conſole 
Phanor, they will both forget me, and after 
all, I 1hall be the only one to be pitied. 
Alas! 1 delerved another fate; I deſerved 
other friend.. 1 have known misfortune, 
but 1 never ſuftere! hat J endure at preſent. 
mam frightened at the thought of it. — Some- 
body comes. O heavens ! *tis Phanor. 
(Sue falls back upon a chair.) 


E 
PH A NOR, SA BIN A. 
Pu. [aſide.] I will follow Phedima's ad- 


vice, and ſee what effect pity can have upon a 
heart of ſuch ſenſibility. (He makes ſome iteps 
forward, and ſtops.) Sabina, will you give 
me leave to approach ? 

Sas. [riſing.] Yes, come, Phanor, 1 want 
to ipeak with you a moment. 

Pu a. What have you to ſay to me? Sabina, 


whit are your commands ? 


Sar, (Aſide) | cannot ſpeak to him; I feel 
myſelf 2ſhamed : (aloud) Phanor, I am afraid 
to diſtreſs you ; there is a queſtion | dare not aſk. 

Pra. Would 1o heaven | could divine what 
you with, Sabina, your defires ſhould be pre- 
vented. 

Se I am attached to you by the ſincereſt 
grati-ude-- but aſter all, 1 cannot promiſe you 
J will aIways remain in this palace. Pha- 
nor, will you leave me at Uberty to quit it? 

Pua. 1 underſtand you, and 1 will not com- 
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plain of the ſevere deſtiny which I ſee awaits 
me. This palace, open to the unhappy, is an 
aſylum, not a priſon ; you are not only at li- 
berty, but you reign in it. 1 am nothing here 
but an unfortunate wretch, ſubmiſſive to what- 
ever laws you pleaſe to diQtate, and ready to 
banith myſelf from hence for your ſatisfaction; 
but I beg at leaſt you will do juſtice to my 
ſentiments, and not conſider me either as a ty- 
rant or a raviſher. 

SAB. You a tyrant, you Phanor! O Heaven, 
do you think me capable of entertaining the 
leaſt doubt of your generoſity ? Ala, I may 
be at variance with myſelf, I may be incon- 
ſtent and irreſolute; but know, Phanor, I never 
can be unjuſt to you. 

PHa. Know then all my ſoul; I am but too 
ſenſible of the effect which my preſence muſt 
produce; ] know the invincible obſtacle which 
a dreadful deformity oppoſes to my happineſs ; 
never entertained the fooliſh hope of ns be- 
ing in my power to pleaſe you, and engage you 
to unite your deſtiny to mine: ] have merited 
your eſteem, that is ſufficient, and after having 
obtained the only good that 1 could preſume 16 
expect, I ought to forget myſelf, and think 
only of you. | 5 


SR. You terrify me; to what does this di- 


courſe lead ? - Phanor, what is your purpoſe ? 

PHa. To make vou abſolute wiſtreſs of your 
deſtiny, and to free you for ever from what 
can either conſtrain or diſpleaſe vou. Receive 
this box, it contains a precious ring, by putins 
nn upon your finger, you will find yourleif 
D 2 
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tranſported to whatever place you chooſe, and 
there, by the power of this ame ring, every 
thing you with will be realiied ; palacss, gar- 
dens, containing whatever is moit beautiful in 
art or nature, of which you will be the lolz 
nüſtreſs. 

Sap. Take back your gifts, and deign to 
ullow mc to remain with you. 

PA. No, do not deipilc the laſt homage — 
vi ſo fincere a p:tlion. Farewel, Sabina, think 
ſometimes on the unhappy Phanor. 

[ He goes out, 

Sas. [alone.] Stop, ſtop he eſcapes 
from me; Phanor, Phanor; I call in vain 
O Heavens! a ſecret terror freezes mv 
ſenſes, and renders me motionleſs -—- his laſt 
homage, what means that myſterious expreſ- 
ſion ? --— What did he intend to ſay? -— 
I ihudder ſome confuſed ideas have ſud- 
dcaly ſtarted to diſturb my brain. Perhaps 
this box which he has left in ſpite of me, con- 
tains an explanation of thoſe forebodings which 
oppreſs me I dare not open it. (She lays 
1: on the table.) Ah! let me run to find Pha- 
— he alone can extricate me from my diſ- 
treis. 


. 
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Pne.. Sabina, where are you running? 
Sar, Ah! Phedima, have you ſeen Phanor ? 
Puk. I have juſt left him. 

Sas. Well then? 


Puk. I know what preſent he has made you, 


r? 
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and I come to aſk what uſe you intend to make 
or it. I met Phanor diſtracted, out of his 
mind; the wildneſs uf his manner frizhtened 
me; I wanted to ipeak with him, he thunned 
me, he fled from me, and quitted the palace 
in bidding me a ſorrowſul adieu. 

Sa. What do I hear, O Heavens! — he 
has Jeit the palace? —— Where is, he? 

Prez. How do I know? 

Sar. A thought ſtrikes me. With that ring 
which he left me, I can tranſport myſelf io 
wherever he 1s and there with to be. 
(She takes the box and opens it.) Here is the 
ring; But what is this I ſee? writing. 

Pur. That writing will inform you of his 
deſtiny. 

SaB. Ah! Phedima, I tremble. —— 

Puk. Come, read. 

Sas. Alas! What am ] to learn from this? 
(She reads it aloud.) © I with to free you 
from a hateful obie&t, I know that my pre- 
*« ſerce muſt be difagreeable 10 you, and I 
cannot endure life abſent from you, I there- 
fore renounce it without reluctance. Fare- 
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faithful and affectionate Phanor.” (Sabina 
having read it.) Oh! J die. (She faints in 
the arms of Phedima.) 

Pye. Oh Heavens what do I fee! Sabina, Sabina! 

Soz. He is no more — leave me, Phedima, 
your care: are vain. . Life is hateful. At 
laſt, when too late, I find in my heart. — O 
Phanor, I have dug your grave and my own. 
The wretched Sabina will immediately follow 


well, Sabina, receive the laſt adieu of the 
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you. Yes, Phanor, I loved you; I cannot 
exiſt without you. (While ſhe pronounces 
theſe laſt words, ſoft muſic is heard behind the 
ſtage.) What do I hear? (The muſic conti- 
nues.) 

(The ſcene changes, and Phanor appears at 
the bottom, in his proper figure, ſeated on a 
throne of flowers.) | 

SaB. Where am I? What object is this 


I ſee? 
E 


SABINA, PHEDIMA, PHANOR. 


Pra. [running to throw himſelf at the feet 
of Sabina.] Ah Sabina, my dear Sabina, recol- 
le& Phanor by the excels of his tenderneſs. 

SaB. Phanor, O Heavens ! 

Pra. The oracle is fulfilled, I reſume my 
original form, and it is to Sabina I owe my lite 
and my happineſs. 

Sas. Ah! Phanor, how pleafing to dedicate 
our life to him, for whom we would ſacrifice it! 

Pre. What a happy day! 

Sap. My dear Fhedima, you increaſe our 
happineſs by ſharing it. 

PA. And I, what do I not owe her ? 

Puk. Be always happy, and all my wiſhes 
will be gratified. [She addreſſes herſelf to the 
audience.] Ye feeling virtuous hearts, never 
complain of your fate, and nay this example 
teach you to know, that goodneſs and benevo- 
lence are the ſureſt means of pleaſing, and the 
only claims to love. 
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A 
COMEDY. 


SCENE FIRST. 
THE FAIRY, MELINDA. 


Tuk Faixvy. 


M Y dear Melinda, for theſe three months 
ſince I ſaw you, the children whom you entruft- 
ed to my care, have given me a great deal of 
vexation. 

Mel. What, my daughters? 

Fal. Don't frighten yourſelf, the evil is not 
without remedy ; you know that I preſided at 
their birth, but as my power is limited, I had 
but one gi itt to beſtow upon them: it was left 
to my choice and I did not heſitate, I gave them 
tender grateful hearts. -- 

MeL. That was equally to ſerve them and 


\ 
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-— wg ; for ſuch a gift is worth all other 
its. 

: Fai. I repent not of what I have done; 
virtue 15 preferable to beanty, but even virtue 
without a good heart 1s of little value. But 
to be happy, to be loved, a feeling heart is not 
ſufficient. I have conſulted the tates for the 
ſake of your daughters, and I obſerved, that 
the happineſs of both depends entirely on their 
preferring the qualities of the heart and under- 
ſtanding, to all the advantages of figure. 

MeL. They are educated by you, therefore 
I have nothing to fear. 

Fai. I give all poſſible attention to their 
education, but I muſt own to you, they do not 
keep pace with my wiſhes. Clara is gentle, and 
has a happy genius to learn, but ſhe is conceited, 
indolent, and ſeldom gives application. 

Mr L. And her ſiſter ? | 

Fal. Eliza has candour, ſenſibility and gaiety, 
but ſhe is giddy, trifling, and violent; added to 
this, they already have a great ſhare of vanity ; 
they have been told they are handſome, and 
inſtead of receiving ſuch a compliment as a 
common civility, they have taken it for a truth. 
They are not diſagreeable, but they are very 
far from being beauties. Judge then what they 
prepare for themſelves ! 

Mer. My God! What have they to be vain 
of? They have great defe&s from nature, and 
to you they owe every advantage they poſſeſs. 

Far. However, I have been perfectly ſatizfiel 
with them theſe two months ; I have found a 


method of humbling and punithing them. 
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Mr1. How ? —— 

Far. I made them believe that J had render- 
ed them hideous, and by my art I faſcinated 
their eyes in ſuch a manner, that either in look- 
ing at themſelves in a glaſs, or at one another, 
they found they were irightful ; I cautioned all 
who were about them, and every moment for 
the few firſt days, it was conſtantly repeated to 
them that they were dreadſully ugly; they at 
firſt cried bitterly, the youngeſt eſpecially, Eli- 
za, was quite inconſolable. I comforted them, 
and told them that the only thing they could 


do was to make their deformity be forgotten by 


their good qualities, their virtues and their ta- 
lents; they believed me, and g but huſh, I hear 
a noiſe, certainly tis the girls coming in ſearch 
ot you ; I leave you together ; farewell, do not 
forget to confirm them in thetr error. 


[She goes out.] 
SCENE N. 
MELINDA, CLARA, ELIZ A. 


[The girls remain at the door hiding their 
faces. | | 

Mr. Poor little dears, they dare not come 
forward ; they are afraid I ſhall be ſhocked 
at the fight of them. 

CLX. [Weeping.] Come, ſiſter, there is no 
help for it; ſhe muſt ſee us. 

ELI. Do you go firſt. 

CLa. Idare not. 


Vor. J. L 
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Mer. [Aſide.] I muſt pretend not to know 
them. [Aloud.] Why don't my children 
come ? I muſt go and find them. 

CLa. Do you hear that, Eliza ? 

ELI. I find that the fairy has not acquainted 
her with our nusfortune. —— | 

CLa. She looks at us without knowing us. 

ELI. How can ſhe, ſince we are ſo changed? 

- CLa. Cruel Fairy! 

Meu. [Approaching, and addreſſing herſelf 
to them.] Who are you? What do you 
want ? 

[Clara and Eliza draw near, both weeping.] 
What ſtrange figures ! 
CLA. [To Eliza.] Do you ſee how we 
terrify her ? 

ELI. We are much to be pitied. 

CLA. Ah ! I have never been ſo grieved at 
being frightful as now. 

Mr L. I pray you, young ladies, tell mie, who 
are you ? 

CIA. and ELI. [Throwing themſelves at 
her feet.] Ah, mama !— 

Mer. What do] hear? | 

CLa. Yes, mama, we are your children. 

MeL. You ! good God! | 

ELI. Dear mama, pray acknowledge us; for 
notwithſtanding our frightful change, our hearts 
are ſtill the fame. _ 

Mer. [Raiſing them.] That is ſufficient : 
I pity you for a misfortune which, however, 
may eaſily be borne, and you may be perſuaded 
I ſhall not love you leſs. | 

ELI. What excellent goodneſs ! 

CLa. Well then, I am comforted. 
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Mr. Come, and embrace me, my dear 
children ; be but amiable, gentle and virtuous, 
and you will have no occaſion to forget the 
trifling charms which you now want. 

CIA. Mama, I am Clara, 

ELI. And ] Eliza. 

Mr. I diſtinguiſhed both of you by your 


Voices. 

CLa. The Fairy then did not tell you any 
thing ? 

Mer. She concealed your uglineſs from me; 
ſhe only informed me that you had given her 
great cauſe to be diſpleaſed with you, but for 
theſe two months ſhe was delighted with your 


conduct. F 


ELI. We become accuſtomed to every 
thing : for my part, I am reconciled to my fi- 
gure; the time which ] ſpent at my toilet, I 
employ now in reading, and playing on the 
harpſichord. | 

Mer. That is what you muft have done, if 
you had been beauty itſelf. 

CLA. We daily repeat to ourſelves, that 
we have only loft a little ſooner what we 
muſt necefſari'y have loſt in courſe of time, and 
thereby gained reflexion and inſtruction, which 
perhaps we ſhould never have known but for 
the change. 


Mr. This is a moſt happy way of think- 
Ing. 

ELr. It is much more agreeable to pleaſe by 
the charms of the temper .and underſtanding, 
than by thoſe of the perſon ; and if I can at- 
tain to the power of pleaſing as I now am, I 

| E 2 | 
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ſhall be more delighted than if I was ſtill hand- 
ſome. 

Mer. Still hand ſome! —— Did you really 
think you were ever handſome, Eliza ? 

ELI. I may now tell what T thought, for it 
is like ſpeaking of another perſon. 

MeL. Let me hear then. 

ELI. Well, mania, though my features were 
rot regular, I was very ayreeable, and really 
handſome. 

Me L. My dear child, you are miſtaken ; you 
were not ugly, but your figure was exceedingly 
ordinary. 

ELI. You ſay ſo to lefſen my regret ; in- 
deed, mama, you are very good. 

Me L. No indeed, I ſuppoſe you are ſo rea- 
ſonable as not to have any regret. And, Clara, 
did you think you were charming tou ? 

CLA. Ono, mama, butku 

MeL. Goon. 

CLa. I thought my features more regular 

than agreeable, and I ſhould rather have pre- 
ferred my ſiſter's. 
Mr T. Very well, you thought you were hand- 
« Tome : truly my children you were both fook— 
my dear giris, you had both of you figures 
** were paſſable, rather good than bad, chat's 
all. | 

ELI. That is not what we were told. 

MeL. You muſt know the world, and dil- 
truſt yourſelf ; but you ſhould not hate it, be- 
cauſe you are to live in it; and you ought to 
make yourſelf eſteemed in the world, becauſe 
you will be judged by it. 


ule 
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ELI. If the world is deceitful, I will fly 


from it. 

Mr L. It deceives only thoſe filly fools who 
are blinded by vanity. It is ſometimes unjuſt, 
but it recovers from its prejudices ; it has more 
of levity than wickedneſs, and is more trifling 
than dangerous: in ſhort, it is not contempti- 
ble, for it always honours and reſpects virtue, 
and even in tolerating vice, expoſes and pu- 
niſhes it. The greater the number of people 
collected together, the more faults and irregu- 
larities will be found ; therefore, in ſuffering 
"_ thoſe of the world, we ſhould excuſe 
them. 

ELI. That requires great generofity ! 

Mer. It requires only juſtice. Are you 
without faults ? Do not you need the indul- 
gence of others ? You ought certainly to grant 
what you yourſelf require. 

ELI. IJ have great faults, but I am only a 
2 and will diligently endeavour to correct 
them. 

Mr.. Indulgenee is of the number of the 
rirtues, and ſtamps a value upon all the reſt; 
ſo of courſe, perfection even does not excuſe 
you from it, but quite the contrary. 

CIA. It ſeems to me likewiſe, that it is 
much better to be ſilent, than to make ourſelves 
uneaſy ; we ſhould deteft wickedneſs, and thur 
our eyes as much as peſſible againſt that which 
ve cannot prevent. 

Mr. A want of indulgence is always ac- 
companied with contention and ill- nature; let 
us fun the wicked, but let us pity them, and 
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learn to live with them, if it muſt be our fate. 
They are rather deſerving of compaſſion than 
COntenPr, . 

CLA. Pray, mama, explain to me what it! 
to be wicked, for I do not rightly underſtandit. 

Mer. My dear, what is meant by a wicked 
perſon, is one who has a bad heart, incapable 
of any fort of tenderneſs, that loves nothing. 

CLa. Ah, mama ! you are right to'ſay that 
they are to be pitied. 'They can never be happy. 

Mer. Wicked people are rarely to be met, 
though wickedneſs is common, and is uſually 
the effect of a want of underſtanding; idleneſs, 
and levity. 

ELI. What! can they be guilty of wicked- 
neſs without being wicked ? 

MeL. That happens every day. With good 
hearts and many amiable qualities, chere are 
people who ſuffer themſelves to be led into 
molt guilty errors. 

EI. I. But how, mama? 

Mr I.. By faults, trivial in appearance, but 
dreadful in their conſequences : by ill- founded 
vanity, giddineſs 

ELI. Giddineſs! Ah, mama, you make me 
ſhudder. What, I may one day — 0, litter, 
let us correct ourſe! ves. 

Me1.. Nothing is more eaſy ; you need only 
to reflect, and have a ſincere defire to amend. 

CLA. O! I will apply without intermiſſion. 

Mer. Such attention, my children, will ſe- 
cure both your happineſs and mine. But who 
is this coming to interrupt us? Ha! it is the 
Fairy, 
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FAIRY, MELINDA, CLARA, ELIZA. 


Mr. Come, madam, and receive my beſt 
thanks ; I am delighted with Clara and Eliza ; 
they are indebted to you for a degree of rea- 
ſon and ſenſibility, which makes me very 
happy. 

Fal. I am happy to find you are pleaſed. 
| Mer. I am chiefly ſo from their promiſes, 
and the hopes they give me of correcting all 
their faults. 

Fai. Well, I am ready here to offer them a 
ſure and ſpeedy means. 

Mr L. What is it? 

CLA. and ELI. O ſay what is it? 

Fai. Hear me attentively: To rid you of 
a ridiculous vanity, my dear children, I have 
been obliged to render both of you frightful.' 
Of all advantages beauty is the leaſt valuable, 
though ] own that to have a diſguſting figure 
is difagreeable ; however, if I can give you 
every virtue, and all the charms of underſtand- 
ing for your portion, you will have made a good 
exchange. But I mean to leave all to your 
own Choice, and therefore come to make you 
the following offer. I have compuunded for 
each of you two phials, which contain a divine 
eſſence, the one of which will carry off your 
deformity and reſtore you to your former 
looks; or, the other will beſtow upon you 
every quality of the heart and underſtanding, 
in which you are deficient. But you muſt 
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chooſe one of them, for I cannot give you 
both ; my power does nut extend fo far. 

ELI. What a pity ! 

Fai. Here are the phials—[She takes the 
phials out of a box.] This one, of a roſe co- 
jour, will, by drinking it, make your uglineſs 
diſappear ; and, in like manner, the white will 
make you perfect. 

MeL. Well, what ſay you? 

CLA. Mama, *tis you ſhould adviſe us. 

Fai. No, no; you muſt decide for your- 
ſelves. 

ELI. Let me ſee that roſe-coloured one. 

Mer. Eliza 

Fai. [To Melinda] I pray you be ſilent. 

ELI. I only wanted to look at it. [The 
Fairy gives her the phial.] How agreeable it 
ſmells! 

Fat. We will leave you by yourſelves to 
conſult together, and in half an hour ſhall re- 
turn to know your anſwer. 

CLA. Ah ! do not leave us. 

Fai. It is abſolutely neceſſary ; we muſt not 
conſtrain you. „ 

ELI. If we drink both phials ? 

Fai. It will have no effect, the mixture will 
deſtroy their virtues. Here, Clara, here are 
your two phials; and, Eliza, here are yours. 
Adieu. | 

ELI. The roſe colour will reſtore our ori- 
ginal form. 

Far. They are properly marked, ſo that you 
cannot miſtake in caſe you determine before 
our return. Come, let us leave then. 
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Me L. My dear Clara; my dear Eliza! 
Fai. [To Melinda] Come, once more fol- 
low me. [She ſays to Melinda aſide in going 
out] One moment longer, and you would 


have ſpoiled my experiment. {They go out. 
SCENE VV. 
CLARA, ELIZ A, 


Cr.a. [After a ſhort ſilence] Well, ſifter ! 

ELI. Well, Clara! 

CLA. What ſhall we do? | 

Err. We muſt reflect on what we are about. 
[They both fit down and place their phials 

on a little table.] 

CLX. The Fairy herſelf owns, it is a great 
misfortune to have a diſguſting figure. 

ELI. And alas we are frightful ! -— 

CLa. What then ? 

ELI. The hazard is great —— Here is a 
looking-glaſs upon this table. | 

CA. I'll lay a wager that is a malicious 
trick of the Fairy. A looking-glaſs at preſent 
is only a dangerous temptation. Eliza, let us 
not look in it. 

ELI. That is a delightful ſcruple ; it is al- 
ways good to have a looking-glaſs to conſult. 

[She p'acęs the looking-glafſs upon the table.] 

CLA. Let us on'y conſuſt our reaſon. 

Err. We ſhould hear the opinions of all 
the world. [She looks at heiſe'f in the glals.] 
What a figure! | 
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CTA. Ah, ſiſter, you are going to chooſe the 
roſe-coloured phial. 

ELI. . [Still looking at herſelf } I never 
ſaw my uglineſs ſo extraordinary, ſo hideous 
Oy, Clara, yours is not ſo diſagreea- 

e. 

CL a. Till now you ſeemed to me to think 
quite the contrary. 

ELI. That was becauſe I did not examine 
myſelf attentively. I only do myſelf juſtice; 
ſurely your figure is not ſo ſhocking as mine. 

CLA. What an idea! a 

ELI. In the firſt place you are not ſo crook- 
ed as I am. 

CLA. I don't think ſo. 

ELI. [Still looking at herſelf.] I am by 
far worſe- coloured than you are. 

CLA. I don't ſee that. 

ELI. But look, examine both our figures in 
the glaſs, and you will allow it. 

CLA. [Leans and looks at herſe'f] Oh, I 
am a thouſand times more frightfu! than you. 

ELI. How ſhall we decide, Siſter ? 

CLA. I do not know —— this glaſs has un- 
ſettled all my ideas. [She looks again.] 

ELI. The Fairy might very well ſay that it 
is impoſſible with ſuch conntenarces ever to 
appear in the world. 

CLA. Under ſuch a diſguſting exterior, who 
will ever look for underſtanding or a good diſ- 
poſition ?. | 

ELI. We and our internal perfections will be 
left to take care of ourſelves. 

CL a. Beſides, cannot we correct our faults 
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ourſelves, without the help of the white phi- 
al? *Tis true, it will not be ſo ſpeedily. 

ELI. But we need not be in ſuch a hurry. 

CLA. To be ſure we are very young. 

ELI. Come, come, let us no longer heſitate. 
[She takes the roſe- coloured phial.] Here, 
ſiſte r. 

CLA. Give it me 

ELI. [Uncorks hers, and Clara ſinks into a 
reverie.] Clara, what ſtops you ? 

CLA. Eliza | 

Er1. What is the matter with you, you 
tremble ? | 

CLA. Ah, ſiſter, what are we going to do? 

ELI. You cannot determine for yourſeif ; 
come then, I will ſet you the example. 

CLA. [Snatching the phial from her.] No, 
dear Eliza, you ſhould take it from me, I am 
oldeſt. | 

ELI. And I the moſt reaſonable. 

CLa. Hear me, I pray you: If we prefer 
that phial, we ſhall diſtreſs mama. 

ELI. Ah, if I thought ſo, I would rather 
break it. 

CLA. Well, ſiſter, you may depend upon it; 
I obſerved her anxiety when ſhe left us ; ſhe 
trembled for fear we ſhould make an impru- 
dent choice. 

ELI. Indeed I recolle@ the laft look ſhe caſt 
upon ns at parting ; it was very tender and 
melancholy. 

CLA. That look ſhould teach us our duty; 
we muſt follow it. 
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ELI. Our deformity is not ſo grievous, as 
our inama is dear to us. 


CLA. She and the fairy only deſire our hap- 
pineſs. 


ELI. [Taking the phials.] Let us ſacrifice 
ourſelves for her. Here, dear Clara. 

CLA. [Taking the phial.] I no longer he- 
ſitate to choole this. [They both drink] 

ELI. [After having drank.] Now I have 
accompliſhed it. 


CLA. [Looking at her ſiſter.] What do ! 
ſee ! 


ELI. Ah, ſiſter, you have reſumed your ori- 
ginal figure. | 
- CLa. And ſo have you! 
we have miſtaken the phials? 


My God, can 


SCENE. V. 
FAIRY, MELINDA, CLARA, ELIZA. 


Far. Take courage, my dear children. — 
Come, and embrace us. | | 

Mer. [Embracing them.] Clara ! Eliza ! 

how T love you ! | 

CLa. Then we are happy. But by 
what prodigy did the white phia 

Far. After the deciſion which you have juſt 
made, we muſt not look upon you as children. 
I ſhall no longer deceive you; all that has hap- 
pened to you, was done only to try you. Your 
affection for your mother and me, has got the 
better of your vanity ; ſuch a ſacrifice was the 
work of reaſon and ſentiment, and you may 
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judge whether or not we eſteem it, and if our 
hearts are ſenſible of its full value. 

ELI. But ſhall we always have the ſame 
faults ? 

Mer. In chooſing the white phial it was al- 
moſt a proof that you did not need it. 

CLA. [To Melinda and the Fairy.} You 
are ſatisfied; then we ought to be ſo. 

MeL. You have got rid of your deformity, 
and you are dearer to us than ever; this is 
what you have gained by your good conduct. 
Never forget, my children, that in every event 
in life, the moſt worthy and virtuous rafolution 
is always the beſt and moſt certain of ſucceſs. 


* 


THE END. 
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COD Deo eee eee 


THE PERSONS. 


ASTERIA, the brilliant Fairy. 

MELISSA, the benevolent Fabry, her ſiſter. 
The Princeſs ROSAL)DA, pupil of Aſteria. 
The Princeſs CLARINDA, pupil of Meliſſa. 
LAMIA, Princeſs Roſalida's maid. 


The Scene is in a Palace. 
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Wy AT a racket in this palace! all the 


world are impatiently waiting the cloſe of this 
day, which muſt dzcide the fate of the Happy 
Iſland : the people are anxious, they are inqui- 
tive, and I believe the fair es and the young 
princeſſes are in violent agitation. For my 
part, being engaged theſe three days in the ſer- 
vice of the Princeſs Roſalida, all my withes 
are in her favour ; however, I dont know if 
the will prevail over Clarinda. It is ſaid that 
Roſalida has a good underſtanding, acconi- 
p.1!hments, and a ſuperior degree of merit; but 
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ſhe is haughty and capriciqus ; ſhe is flattered, 
and praiſed, and, perhaps admired ; but Cla- 
rinda is beloved, and I am afraid I hear ſome 
one coming. O 'tis my young miſtreſs. 


SCENE II. 
 ROSALIDA, LAMIA. 


Ros. At laſt I have got away from that 
tireſome crowd which has been diſtracting me 
theſe two hours —- Ha! Lamia, are you here? 

Lam. Well, madam, is the hour for the co- 
ronation fixed? 

Ros, Yes; the queen of the Happy Iſland 
will be proclaimed at ſix o'clock this evening. 

Lau. [Kiſſing the bottom of+ Rofalidy's 
robe.] Let me then be the firſt to pay her ho- 
mage. 

Ros. What folly, Lamia. Do you not 
know that my fate is uncertain, and that Cla- 
rinda may be croyned ? 

Lam. I know, madam, that your preten- 
ſions are the ſame, but your titles are different. 

Ros. No, you deceive yourſelf; the de- 
ceaſed queen of this Iſland, on her death- bed, 
appointed, as regents of her dominions, the two 
fairies, who have bred up Clarinda and me ; 
while ſhe begged them to take charge of our 
education, ſhe at the ſame time defired, that 
when we thould have attained the age decreed 
by the laws, they would form a conncil of the 
old men and ſages of the iſland, who, by a plu- 
rality of voices, ſhou!d chooſe the one of the 
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two whom they deemed the moſt worthy of be- 
ing elected queen. 

Lam. But, madam, have you not a nearer 
claim to the throne by your birth ? 

Ros. No, the claims of Clarinda in this re- 
ſpe& are likewiſe the ſame ; we were both re- 
lated to the deceaſed queen, but in ſo diſtant a 
degree, that the proofs of each party were 
equally obſcure. The queen having no other 
beirs, did not chooſe to decide between us, but 
by the prudent diſpoſitions of which I have juſt 


now given you the particulars, the found means 


to ſettle a juſt precedence, ſince the has only 


ieft her dominions to the one who ſhall be found 
moſt worthy to govern. 

Lau. Ah, madam, how happy for you was 
fuch a | 

Ros. Very wel!, Lamia, I forgive you that 
ſtroke of flattery, it is not i]1-turned ; but don't 
have recourſe to it too frequently ; for praiſes 
have not always the gift af pleaſing me; how- 
ever, I own I love flattery, but I warn you 
before hand, that Jam very hard to be pleated. 

Lam. In preſuming to offer them, it is not 


intentionally ; they eſcape, and therefore you 
. thould excuſe it, 


Ros. Lamia, you don't want for ſenſe; I 
perceive that we may agree. Have you ſeen 
the Fairy to-day ? 

Lau. No, madam, ſhe is ſo buſy preparing 
tor the coronation. —It is for you ſhe is em- 
ployed. 

Ros. There will be great many entertain- 
ments. I am tired of endertamments. 


— 
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Lam. It is true, the Fairy every day endea- 
vours to procure you ſome new amuſement ; 
the loves you exceflively but that is fo natu- 
ral ! | | 

Ros. Again !—T begin to tire of this eter- 
nal infipidity. [aloud] Lamia, leave me. [La- 
mia moves to the bottom of the ſtage, where 
ſhe remains. ] 

Ros. I diſmiſſed Zelis becauſe I found her 
giddy I could not keep Fatima, Zerbina, nor 
Zirphy—und I begin already to be diſſatisfied 
with Lamia ---1s the fault in me or in them? 
To ſee conſtantly new faces, without bein 
able to engage the affections of one !—Alas! 
notwithſtanding all the cares of the Fairy, [ 
feel that I am not happy. [She fits down 
upon a chair and falls into a reverie.] 

Lam. [approaches ſoftly and ſays] Madam 

Ros. What ; what do you want ? 

Lam. I thought you called me. 

Ros. No, I did not call; but ſtay.— Go, 
and bring my harp— Stop, I will rather read. — 
Lamia, have you any accompliſhments? — 

LAM. I could draw and ſing formerly, and 1 
plainly tell you with ſuch ſucceſs, that I fan- 
cied J had attained the greateſt perfection. 

Ros. Well. 

Lam. Ah, madam, I have been undeceived 
ſince I'have had the happineſs to be with you. 

Ros. Have you ſeen the laſt drawing I gav- 
the Fairy ? | = | 

Lam. Alas, madam ! yes J have ſeen it; 
the Fairy has cauſed it to be put up in the 


2 nd gallery : I ſpent two hours in examining 
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it this morning, and on returning to my cham- 
ber, I threw all my ſketches, crayons and pen- 
cils in the fire, 

Ros. Some verſes, N enough, have been 
made upon that drawing; have you ſeen them? 

Lam. Ves, madam, but I do not like them; 
it is true that I am never ſatisfied with the en- 
comiums made upon you; I always find there 
i ſomething wanting.— But the door opens, 
th certainly the brilliant Fairy Aſteria; yes, 


*tts the. — 


Ros. [going to meet the Fairy] Lamia, 
leave us. | 

Lam. [aſide in going out] I pray Heaven 
that Roſaſida may be queen; ſhe loves flatte- 
ry; I have diſcovered her weak fide; andT am 
ſure from henceforth, of governing ber as I 
p'eaſe. I she goes out. 


SCENE III. 
THE FAIRY AS TERIA, ROSALIDA. 


As r. What is the matter with you, my dear 
Roſalida, you ſeem melancholy ! 

Ros.I own to you, Madam, I am a little out 
of humour at preſent, : 

AsT. Why fo ? Are you uneaſy on account of 
the election that is to be this evening? — 

Ros. O no, by no means, it is not that; and 
what engaged my attention when you entered 
does not deſerve. — | 

As r. No matter, I deſire to know 1t.— 

Ros. Well then, madam, ſince you deſire it; 
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{ was thinking of the young girl whom you have 
lately placed with me. : 

As r. Does not ſhe ſuit you? | 

Ros. I have no good opinion of her diſpoſi- 
tion; if you knew with what meanneſs and in- 
ſipidiy the praiſes me, 

As r. O! is that all? but my dear child, 
your modeſty makes you take plain truths for 
flattery, I afſure you; I tell you ſincerely I am 
proud of my work, and it is certain, thanks to 
Nature, and more eſpecially to the education 
J have given you, you are perfectly accom- 
pliſhed. 

Ros. Accompliſhed ! Dear madam, in all ſin- 
cerity I cannot believe it. 

AsT. I know it well, and this proves the 
perfection of my work, for if you did yourſelf 
juitice, one virtue would be wanting. 

Ros. However, I have a great deal of pride. 

As r. [laughing.] Yes, be always perfectly 
perſuaded of that. 

Ros. [quickly.] Yes madam, I have a great 
deal, and fince you oblige me to ſpeak out, I find 
no one preferable to myſelf ; is that being mo- 
deſt? —You Jaugh, you think I exaggerate ; no, 
{ only ſpeak what I think - and yet notwith- 
ſtanding this exceſſive vanity, I am almoſt al- 
ways diſſatisfied with myſelf ; how can you re- 
concile this? | 

As r. She is charniing ! Come to my arms, my 
dear Roſalida. If you are not pleaſed with 
yourſelf, who ever can have reaſon for ſelſ-ap- 

robation ? 

Ros, I do not complain of nature, ſhe hath 
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given me a feeling grateful heart; T'ought to 
praiſe fortune for giving me ſuch a benefaQreſs 
as you; but ſay what you will, madam, I have 
faults which eſcape your notice, becauſe you 
love me, and in ſpite of me I am ſenſible of 
them myſelf, becauſe I am a ſufferer. 

As r. She is always dwelling upon her faults. 
I with my ſiſter, who thinks you 1c vain, and is 
inceſſantly telling me of the ſurpriſing humility 
of Clarinda, could but hear this converſation. 
in ſhort, this day, my dear Roſalida, this very 
day, the faireſt of my life, your deſtiny is going 
to be fixed according to my defire ; I ſhall this 
evening ſee you queen of the happy iſland ; my 
joy ſhall know no interruption, unleſs from the 
pain my fiſter muſt feel, for the has the folly ta 
form the moſt flattering hopes for her pupil: 
could you conceive a blind partiality carried to 
ſuch an extreme ? | | 

Ros. I cannot judge of the merit of Princeſs 
Clarinda ; I knov- her fo little, and have ſeen her 
lo ſeldom, though both of us have been educat- 
ed in this palace. | 

As r. As my ſiſter's ideas of education were 
totally oppoſite to mine, I would not for that 
reaſon conſent to your being intimate with Cla- 
rinda ; but at preſent I think it is proper you 
ſhould form a particular intimacy, fince ſhe 
who ſhall be queen, ought to love and protect 
the other.—— 


Ros. Ah madam, all the 2 J have heard 


ſpoken of Clarinda, has for a 
my heart to love her 
As r. Yes indeed, ſhe is truly engaging; ſhe 


ong time inclined 
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has no ſhining qualities, but ſhe is gentle and 
good; and tho' ſhe was born with but mid- 
dling underſtanding, if I had undertaken 10 
educate her, I ſhould have made her a charm- 
ing woman. My ſiſter told me ſhe would in- 
troduce her to you this day. But Rofalida, 
you don't attend ; you are abſent. 

Ros. Tis very true, madam, — I was think- 
ing on ſomething you ſaid a little while ago of 
the benevolent Fairy Meliſſa. 

As r. What of her ? 

Ros. You ſaid, ſhe thinks I am vain ; and 
this returns to my imagination, I do not know 
for what. 

AsT. Well, what then ? 

Ros. I ſhould be glad to know upon what 
grounds ſhe founds ſuch an accuſation : I ne- 
ver boaſt of myſelf. 

As r. O by no means, quite the contrary. — 

Ros. I never ſpeak of myſelf; I hate and 
avoid praiſe —upon what then does ſhe judge 
that I am vain ? 

As r. Becauſe ſhe certainly thinks you poſ- 
ſeſs all thoſe qualities which might give occa- 
fion for it. 

Ros. But ſhe poſitively ſaid that ] was vain. 

As r. It is undoubtedly from jealouſy the 
depreciates your talents and agreeable accom- 
pliſhments; for example, that laſt drawing 
which you made, and certainly. it is a nnaſter- 
piece, that ſhe looked at it not only without en- 
thuſiaſm, but praiſed it with a negligence, a 
coldneſs.— i : 
Ros: T -own I feel myſelf hurt at fuch in- 
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ſtances of averfion ; I cannot bear to be treated 
with injuſtice - it diſguſts and afflicts me, and 
puts me quite beſide my ſelf. 

As r. Be calm, my child. The poor little 
dear, ſhe has tears in her eyes; how affecting ! 

Ros. [with a forced ſmile} Whol, ma'am ! 
Jaſſure you i do not feel the leaft tendency to 
melt into tears ; | am only grieved at having 
diſpleaſed the benevolent Fairy: I have thewn 
my ſurpriſe, for | have done nothing to draw 
ſuch a misfortune upon mylelf ; but otherwiſe, 
I protelt to you, I ao not feel the leaſt anger or 
relentment. 

As r. OIam convinced of it I but what 
does Lamia want ? 


SCENE IV. 
ASTERIA, ROSALIDA, LAMIA. 
LAM. ſto the Fairy] Madam, the ambaſ- 


ladors of King Zolphir are juſt now arrived, 
and demand an audience. 
AsT. My ſiſter muſt be acquainted—but 
acre ſhe comes, and Clarinda with her. 
[Lamia goes out. 


SCENE V. 


The Fairy MELISSA, ROSALIDA, CLA- 
RINDA, the Fairy AS TERIA. 


Me l.. Clarinda, go and embrace Roſalida, 
and aſk her friendihip. 
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Ros. [coming forward] May you, my dear 
Clarinda, defire it with the ſame ſincerity with 
which it is granted. 

CLA. I promiſe you the love of an affection- 
ate ſiſter, and my heart expects the ſame froin 

ou. 

As r. [to Meliſſa.] I believe they will be 
happy to converſe without witneſſes. Will 
you give them leave to go together to my 
cluſet ? — 

Mr. | have no objection. Clarinda, ſol- 
low Roſalida. 

The young princeſſes take each other by the 
arm, and go out. Roſalida, in paſſing 
Meliſſa, curtſeys to her with a look cf 
haughtineſs and diſdain. ] 


SCENE VI. 
THE TWO FAIRIES. 


Mr. [looking at Roſalida as ſhe-goes out.] 
By my being a Fairy, ] poſſeſs the art of read- 
ng in the eyes, and can pretty nearly gueſs the 
thoughts. I obſerved a violent reſentment 
againſt me in the eyes of Roſalida. What can 
be the reaſon ? 

As r. Let us leave that, my ſiſter, and ſpeak 
of buſineſs of more conſequence. Do yuu know 
that ſome ambaffadors ate arrived? 

MeL. Yes, and I gave orders to let them 
know we ſhall ſee them after the coronation, — 

AsT. What do you imagine is the ſubject of 
their embaſſy ? 
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Mer. Theſe ſame ambaſſadors were here 
about eight months fince, and then they muſt 
have heard of the election, which you know 
ſhould have happened fix weeks ago. 

As r. Yes, indeed, it has been delayed. 

Mer. I imagine they conclude it is already 
over, and are come from their maſter to com- 
pliment the new queen. 

As r. Well, ſiſter, tell me truly, what at the 
bottom of your heart are its ſorebodings on the 
decifion that muſt be made this evening? 

Mex. I can eafily gueſs yours, but I beg 
leave to conceal mine; you have a greater 
ſhare of ſpirits than I, and 

AsT. 'To deal plainly then, you imagine 
Clarinda will be preferred ? 

Mer. I have employed all my care to ren=- 
der her worthy of it. | 

AsT. And for fifteen years I have been en- 
gaged ſolely in the education of Roſalida. 

Mr L. You have given her many accompliſh- 
ments ; you have adorned and cultivated her 
underſtanding, and it 1s but doing you juſtice to 
declare it. 

As r. And her heart, principles, and ſenti- 
ments? 

Mel. I cannot judge of them; I do not 
know them. 

As 'r. For my part, I cannot judge of the 
accompliſhments and underſtanding of Clarinda 
for I do not know them. 

Mr. You may at leaſt judge of her bene- 
volence, her gentleneſs, her even temper and 
good ſenſe. I believe nobody will heſitate to 
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A 
allow her theſe good qualities. The choice of 
a queen this day depends upon the eſteem and 
love of the people; ſo, ſiſter, I cannot be with- 
out ſome hopes. | 

AsT. So you think ſuperiority of talents 
hurtful in a princeſs born to reign ? 

Mr L. True ſuperiority conſiſts in gaining 
the hearts of the people, and is the only ſupe- 
riority which J admire, 

As . And you do not believe that merit 
creates hatred and envy ? 

Me 1.. A feeling heart, an equal and gen- 
tle temper guards the poſſeſſor from hatred ; 
and when no vain diſplay of accompliſhments is 
made, envy, even in diſcovering them, extin- 
guiſhes itſelf, or knows how to be filent. 

As r. In thort, I believe Clarinda perſcQ, 
ſince you ſay ſo ; but her reputation is not ſo 


| Jplendid as it ſhould be; her name is ſcarcely 


known, whilſt that of Roſalida is celebrated 
even in countries the moſt diſtant ſrom this 
iſland. 

Mr. I don't know, ſiſter, what Clarinda 
reputation may be beyond this iſland, but I am 
certain ſhe is beloved by all who approach 
her. 

As r. And Roſalida is admired by all who 
either ſee or hear her. 
M. But who is this coming to interrupt 
us ? - 

AsT. Lamia, what do you want? 
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SCENE VI. 
ASTERIA, MELISSA, LAMIA. 


Lam. [giving a letter to Meliſſa.] Madam, 
this letter was carried to your apartments, and 1 
was deſired to deliver it into your own hands; 
the ambaſſadors who are juſt arrived, hoped for 
an opportunity of preſenting it themſelves from 
the king their maſter ; but as they know you 
will not fee them till the evening - 

Mer. That is ſufficient, Lamia. [Lamia 

oes out. Meliſſa opens the letter, and reads 
it to herſelf.] 

As r. Why is this letter only for you, ſiſter? 
May we not at leaſt know the contents? — 

MeL. ſafter having read it] Nothing impor- 
tant; I beg you won't deſite to know the par- 
riculars. 

As r. So then, vou have ſecrets ! 

M eu. No, ſiſter; but I with you would ex- 
cuſe me, 

As r. That letter is from King Zolphir? 

Meu. Yes, it is. 

As r. Why this myſtery then? Wit is inju- 
rious, and I cannot conceive 

Ml., [giving her the letter.] Since you will 
read it, with all my heart. 

As r. [reads aloud.] * I know, O Meliſſa, 
thou prudent Fairy, that the queen of the 
Happy Ifland muſt be already choſen ; from 
* all I have heard by my ambaſſadors, of the 


** incomparable Clarinda, and from all that 


public report hes ſaid of her benevolence and 
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* ſingular good qualities, which with the en. 
« thuſtaſtic regard the. people of the Happy 
„ 1fland have for her, I cannot entertain a do bt 
Hof her being already placed upon the throne 
of which ſhe is ſo deſerving. ' Receive then, 
O great Fairy, the aſſurance of the ſincere ſa- 


« tisfaQtion I feel upon the occaſion, and deign - 


** to inform the new queen, that ſhe cannot 
* have a more faithſul friend and ally than the 
King. 

„ ZolrulR.“ 
This 1s certainly the moſt extraor din ry and im- 
pertinent le ter — 

Me. Do you imagine, ſiſter, that T ough. 
to be offended ? | 

As'T. Raillery is very ill- timed at preſent. 

Mal.. Dear filter, I pray you don't put vour- 
ſelf got of humour. We have different inte- 
2efts ; but 0 pronuſed ne that they ſho ld nor 
occaſion a quarrel between us. 

AsT. In ſhort, the fate of Clarinda and Ro- 
Jalida will be decided in two hours, and I ex- 
pect that important moment with the greateſ: 
Ympatience. 

MEL. And I expect it with perfect tranqui- 
tity, Here come our pupils; let us leave then 
together, and go to give our laſt orders for the 
coronation. Maeliſſa goes ont 

Astr. Roſalida, let me find you in the great 
gallery in half an hour; I have ſtill ſome in. 
ſtructions to give you. [She goes out 
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SCENE VIII. 
ROSALIDA, CLARINDA. 


Ros. Inſtructions Alt is probably ſomething 
relating to the ceremony ol the election, for 
otherwiſe J don't think 1 have much inſtruction 
to receive. ä | 

CLA. You are very accompliſhed then? 

Ros. People are bad judges of themſelves ; 
but you have juſt now heard me ſing and play 
upon different inftruments ; you have likewiſe 
ſeen my d awings ; what is your opinion? 

Cra. thought all was charming, and I faid 
ſo ; but at my age one is not capable of being 
2 good judge; our knowledge muſt be jo im- 
perfect, fo linuted. f 

Ros. At your age I Don't you know that 
we a e the ſame age? ( 

C1.a. Yes, | know it. 

Ros. Well then -- you ſee, however, that ai 
aur age it is poſſible to know ſomething. 

CLA. Yes, that is what | ſaid. 

Ros. But you don't allow a ſuperiority? 

CLa. O no. 

Ros. ſaſide.] I believe indeed the is right. 
— ſaloud.] | have got a dreadſul head- ach. 
Are not you ſometimes out of humour? 

CLA. Out of humour, what is that? is it not 
rexation, diſquiet? 

Ros. Yes, vexation without a cauſe. 

CLA. Without a cauſe ! I know it not. 


Ros. [ſhrugging up her ſhoulders, days afid- | 
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She knows nothing. How badly ſhe has been 
educated ! [Aloud.] Has Meliſſa made you 
learn any foreign languages ? 

Cr. O yes, ſhe has taken all imaginable 
pains in my education. 

Ros. [aſide] So it ſeems.—[aloud] I know 
four languages; how many do you know ? 

CLa. Much the ſame. 

Ros. And perfealy? — 

CLa. O by no means; I know nothing per- 
feQly. 

Ros. [looking at her attentively.] She is at 
leaſt modeſt. What a ſweet look ! [Clarinda 
ſmiles.] What do you laugh at, Clarinda ? 

CLA. I don't know. 

Ros. [ſtill looking attentively.] She has a 
certain timidity, which is wonderfully engaging, 
Clarinda, are you much afraid of the cere- 
mony this evening ? 

CLa. Much afraid ! — no. 

Ros. Do you know the ceremonial ? 

CLA. Yes, almoſt. We are to be conducted 
into a great hall, where each of us 1s to make a 
ſhort ſpeech, and then the council of old men 
and ſages are to declare. 
Ros. It is. fo, except the ſhortneſs of the 

ſpeech, for mine will laſt three quarters of an 
hour. 

CLA. Indeed! —— 

Ros: Ves, at the leaſt. 

CTA. J am glad of it. 

Ros. You are very obliging. ' 

CLa. I ſhall certainly be much diverted with 


it 


vith 
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Ros. [aſide.] How ſilly ſhe is! — (Aloud.) 
It will divert you then? — I do not believe 
to divert is the proper word to expreſs what is 
meant. 

CIA. Excuſe me, no other word can expref: 
my idea. — I find there is a ſomething in your 
manner, in your air, and in every thing you 
ſay, which I cannot expreſs; that I never faw 
in any one but you, and 1s to me very enter- 
taining. 

Ros. Upon my word, this is a kind of enco- 
mium quite new to me. 


CLA. But is it really an encommum? ] had 
no ſuch intention. 

Ros. I indeed imagine your language fre- 
quently does not correſpond exactly with your 
intentions, and that without art or deceit ; for 
certainly you could not be ſuſpected, you have 
iuch a gentle unaffected manner. 

CLa. And as to me, I do not take that for 
an encomium; am I wrong ? 

Ros. Yes, for I really think that candour 
and innocence are painted on your countenance. 

CLA. But if your intention was not perfecly 
conſonant with your language — 

Ros. Do vou know that vou have a great 
deal of underſtanding ; natural underſtanding [ 
mean d 

CLA. And pray what underſtanding is it 
that is not natural? — Perhaps you could teach 
me. 

Ros. Really one would be tempted to think 
at preſent, that ſhe underſtands fineſſo. Bus 
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let us return to your ſpeech; is it very ele- 
gant ? | 

CLa. I have prepared no ſpeech. 

Ros. O, you ſpeak off hand, 

CLA. Juſt ſo. | 

Ros. And your Fairy adviſed you to do ſo ? 

CLA. She poſitively commanded me. 

Ros. That is ſurpriſing, But tell me, my 
dear Clarinda, what ſort of a life have you 
led hitherto ? 

CLA. I have always been ſo happy, that I 
could not look but with dread upon any change 
that might happen to me. 

Ros. I was doubful whether you had any 
ambition ; but if you are declared Queen this 
evening ? 

CLa. I ſhall dedicate my whole attention 
to the means of juſtifying the choice the coun- 
cil ſhall have condeſcended to make. 

Ros. I am much pleaſed with your anſwer ; 
but J am ſorry, Clarinda, that I can only 
amuſe you, while you make a much more 

laſting impreſſion upon me, and intereſt me 
deeply in your favour, 

CLA. I do not flatter myſelf that there is a 
great conformity in our diſpoſitions and un- 
derſtandings, but I am confident that our 
hearts may ſuit each other | 

Ros. I'll lay a wager that the Fairy Meliſſa 
has prejudiced you againſt me. 

CLA. You know her but little; — ſhe is 
not capable of it. 

Ros. Yet I know, ſhe in many reſpects 
diſapproves of the education given me by the 
brilliant Fairy. 


f. 
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CLA. That may be, but I have never heard 


her mention 1t. 

Ros. That may be—and if it was ſo, do you 
think ſhe judges right ? 

CLA. Meliſſa never can be wrong. If you 
knew how juſt, ſagacious, and good ſhe is —. 

Ros. You love only her. 

Cra. No; but I love her as I ought, I pre- 
fer her to all the world. 

Ros. And who do you love beſides ? 

CLa. Zemira, the companion, the friend 
choſen for me by Meliſſa, and who is to me 
what Lamia is to you. 

Ros. [confuſed.] Lamia has only been two 
days with me. 

CLa. Can you have loſt your friend ? And 
have I, had the imprudence to renew your 

ief ? — | 
2 775 No.—Clarinda, let us change the ſub- 
ject. 

Ros. Roſalida, what is the matter with 
vou? I have given you pain without intending 
it. 


Ros. [ ſorrowfully.] You deferve to be lov- 
ed, Clarinda ; I am not ſurpriſed that you have 
had a friend from your infancy ; but for my 
part I have none. : 

C1.a. I will be your friend, my dear Rofa- 
lida, 

Ros. [afide,] How good and engaging ihe 
is! and ] ridiculed her. : 

CLa. I pray you baniſh this melancholy, it 
grieves me. 


Ros. Every word ſhe ſpeaks melts and pe- 
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netrates me to the heart. Clarinda, let ws 


* promiſe that whatever may be the deciſion of ar 
our fate, we never ſhall part. pr 
CLA. O, I make that vow with tranſport, ty 

| | | do 

SCENE: X. ag 
ROSALIDA, CLARINDA, LAMIA, th 
ſtr 

Lam. [to Roſalida.] Madam, the Fairy waits evi 
you. | 
Ros. Come then, we muſt part, my dear the 
Clarinda. | var 
CLA. Let me at leaſt ſee you to the door of not 
the gallery. (They go out) 1 
End of the Firſt Act. lett 
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| ; | to | 
ASTERIA, ROS ALI DA. þ 

? Akt 
As r. Judge of my ſurpriſe at reading the 5 
letter. | thin 
Ros. I own to you I ſhare it, and this great I bim 
renown of Clarinda's ſurpriſes me infinitely. A 


It is with pleaſure I do juſtice to her good I have 
qualities ; ſhe is, as you ſaid, gentle, amiable, the 
and engaging ; but I do not think ſhe poſſeſſes R 
chat turn of mind which can inſpire admiration A 
and rapture. hte 


the 
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Ar. She has no talents, nor ſuperiority of 
any kind. I am likewiſe perſuaded that this 
pretended renown does not exiſt ; her affabili- 
ty muſt have gained the hearts of the Ambaſſa- 
dors, Who have undoubtedly drawn a moſt ex- 
aggerated picture to their maſter. 

Ros: I do recollect indeed, that during 
their firſt embaſſy I ſcarcely ſaw them; their 
ſtrange aukward manners diſguſted me, and L 
even. took the liberty to laugh at them openly. 

AsT. We need look no farther ; that explains 
the enigma, and will bring down a little of the 
vanity of my Siſter, who triumphs in ſecret, 
— 2 all her modeſty. 

Ros. She triumphs! — O then ſhe takes the 
letter quite ſeriouſly ? 

AsT. She did not ſhew the leaſt ſurpriſe, I 
aſſure you. x 

Ros. Indeed! | 

AsT. In ſhort, the diſcovery approaches, 
and we ſhall triumph in our turn, — 

Ros. Are the Ambaſſadors of King Zolphir 
to be preſent at the ceremony of the election? 

AsT. Certainly ; I gave orders to deſire their 
attendance. 

Ros. I own to-von, Madam, that of all 
things in the world, I could with the maſter 
bimſelf to be preſent. 

AsT. Nothing can be more eaſy, and you 
have ſuggeſted an excellent idea to me. By 
the power of my art I can without difficulty —- 

Ros. Ah, Madam, vou are very good! — 

AsT. Not only Zolphir ſhall be there, but 
trewiſe all the Kings and Princes who are the 

Vor. l. - Bk 
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neighbours of this Iſland. It is my deſire, my 
dear Roſalida, that the aſſembly where vou in 
are going to appear, and to be elected unani- 
mouſly, ſhall be the moſt auguſt and ſplendid de 


in the univerſe. Do you remain here, while ſt: 
I go to my cloſet to employ the reſources of Ct 
my art in ſuch a way as ſhall gratify both your ha 
wiſhes and my own, and I will return to you 
preſently. [She goes out.] na 
Ros. falone.] I don't know what is the mat- n 
ter with me to-day, but I feel a ſtrange unea- 
ſineſs, which I never experienced beſore. Pr 
Since I have ſeen Clarinda, I am more diſſatiſ- hit 


fied with myſelf, yet I believe I am ſuperior to 
her; and I truly think fo, when J reflect and 


draw the compariſon — but when I ceaſe to rea- We 
ſon, and kearken only to the feelings of my * 
heart, all that merit of which I am fo proud bel 
ſeems to vaniſh, and I with to reſemble Cla- Tin 
rinda. She engages, ſhe attraQs; the capti- ( 
vates, and J find that I already love her ſin- un! 
cerely. Cla 
SCENT. AH. [ 

| her 

LAMIA, ROSALIDA. wi 
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Lam. [running.] O Madam, I have been to fach 
fee the grandeſt and moſt noble fight perhaps l 


in the world. to f 
Ros. What is 11? any 
LAM. It is the coronation-hall. Only con- 1 

ceive old men, princes, kings, and ſages, all F 


collected in one place — ſuch a ſpectacle is no! Me 
common. I am ſtruck with admiration! 
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Ros. [aſide.] The moment approaches, and 
in ſpite of me, I feel diſturbed. 

Lam. There 1s a noiſe, an uproar in the gar- 
dens and galleries, which increaſes every in- 
ſtant ; hearken, don't you hear the cries ? — 
Certainly ſome extraordinary accident muſt 
have happened. 

Ros. I think T hear them repeating the 
name of Clarinda.— Go and ſce what is the 
matter, Lamia. 

Lam. [goes to ſee, and returns.] It is the 
Princeſs Clarinda crofling the galleries to come 
hither. : 

Ros. 'And why theſe redoubled cries ? 

Lam. *Tis a multitude of poor people who 
were waiting for her going paſt ; it is ſaid the 
is very charitable. — (A cry is diſtinctly heard, 
behind the ſcenes.) Long live the Princeſs Cla- 
rinda, long live our generous benefactreſs! 

Good heavens, what a crowd ! — all the 
unhappy people who have been ſuccoured by 
Clarinda, are certainly aſſembled. 

Ros. They are offering up their prayers for 
her ; they are right. Ah ſuch prayers deſerve 
to be heard. [They cry nearer and louder :] 
Long live Clarinda, long live our dear bene- 
facreſs ! 

How has ſhe had the happineſs to be uſeful 
to ſo many people? For my part, I never ſaw 
any unhappy people 1n the palace ! 

Lam. It is ſaid the went in Tearch of them. 

Ros. Ah, Afteria ! you might have led 
me to them — (Aſide.) F R quite 
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oppreſſed ; never was my mind filled with ſuch 
bitterneſs! ! 
Lam. Here come the Fairies and be Princeſs. 


SCENE. II. 


ROSALIDA, LAMIA, MELISSA, 
ASTERIA, CLARINDA. 


[The two Fairies carrying a Crown ſet with 
diamonds. ] 


Me. The deciſive moment is at laſt arrived. 
— Here is the crown, which in leſs than an 
Jour we muft place with our own hands upon 
the head of the Queen of the Happy Ifhind. 
—— (They lay it on a Table.) Roſalida, if it is 
your fate to be called to the throne, I {wear by 
that friendſhip which unites my Siſter and 
me, to continue to love and protect you, and 
never to emplov the powers of my art, but for 
your glory, and the happineſs of your dominions. 

Ros. Alas, every thing that I hear this day 
only ſerves to perplex me 1 

As r. Clarinda, it is with pleaſure I brd 
mylelf to you by the fame vows; and you, my 
Siſter, who know my heart, you know whc- 
ther I ſhall be faithful. 

Mel. O, I have no doubts.—Roſalida and 
Clarinda, the aſſembly wait you, go. - — 

ei, ſto Meliſſa.] What! without vou? 

Mer. Ves; from the dread of cor Aram; 


the votes of * council, wy Sitter ard! mall 


remain here : go then, my children. 
CIA. Come, my dear Roſalida, and do not 
torget the promiſes you made me. 
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Ros. [in giving her her arm.] Ah, if it was 
not for fate, and the Fairies that oblige me to 
contend with you for the throne, how happy 
thould I be to yield it to your virtues ! 
CLA. Nobody can think you more deſerving 
of it than Clarinda ! 

Mz1.. Go, my dear children, and ſhew the 
aſſembly, that now expect you, not two rivals, 
but two friends, who are too noble and too ge- 
nerous, to let eicher intereſt or ambition diſ- 
unjte them. 

Ros. Give me your arm, dear Clarinda. 
[Aſide in going out.] I tremble, and can ſcarce 


walk. [They go out, Lanna following. ] 


SCENE IV. 
MELISSA, ASTERIA. 


Mr L. [after a ſhort filence, during which 
ſheilooks attentively at her Siſter, who is in a 
deep reverie.] Well, Siſter ? 

As r. You know my thought; I will not at- 
tempt to conceal the agitation I ſeel at this mo- 
ment, and with the ſame ſincerity I muſt tell 
you, I] begin to ſuſpect your hopes for Clarinda 
are not without ſoundation.— She is univerſally 
beloved, and I have juſt now ſeen unqueftiona- 
ble proofs of it. Perhaps, this general eſteem 
will obtain the crown for her; if that be the 
caſe, I mutt allow you why choſen the moſt 
certain means for placing er on the throne ;— 


but pray does ſhe poſſeſs thoſe brilliant quali- 
ties which alone can render a reign memorable 


and plorious ? H 2 
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Mer1.. I did not with Clarinda to have any 
reputation but what I believed to be the moſt 
lolid ; that of goodneſs and benevolence. 

AsT. That may be ſufficient to carry the 
election, but not to reign with ſplendor. How 
ſhall Clarinda, who I allow is good, but ſin- 
ple and inexperienced, without inſtruction or 
taſte for the arts, be capable of diſcerning merit, 
encouraging abilities; in ſhort, how can the 
xnow men, or judge of them fo as to einploy 
them ſucceſsfully ? 

Me I.. But, Siſter, did I ever tel] you that 
Clarinda was fimple and uninſtructed? 

As r. Have you cultivated her underſtand- 
ing, have you given her accompliſhments ? 

Mx L.. Yes, Siſter, I have. 

AsT. Clarinda accompliſlunents! 

Mel. Yes, Siſter. - 

As v. You are i raillery, ſure. 

Mur. No, I tell you nothing but the plein 
truth. 

As r. But what does ſhe know then? 

ML. All that Roſalida knows. 

Astr. But, Siſter, how comes it about J ne- 
ver heard it mentioned before ? 

Mr.. I withed her to have accompliſhments, 
not to proclaim them to the World, but for her 
own amuſement, and” the amuſement of her 
friends; they are got a ſource of any yani'y ig 
her, the does not ſeek admiration, and ſhe 15 
not envied. 2 

As r. Say what ydu' will, I very much. doubt 
of the excellence of her abilities; the has fo 
little ipirit! -—— - 
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Mz. You deceive yourſelf again, Siſter ; 
Clarinda has a great deal of ſpirit. 

AsT. Wherein does the ſhew it ? 

Mer. Yes, Siſter, ſhe has infinite ſpirit ; I 
allow that ſhe can neither banter, diſſemble, 
nor harangue ; ſhe never turns ſimplicity and 
ignorance into ridicule ; ſhe does not think it 
an unpardonable crime to be deficient in what 1s 
called the cuſtoms of the world: yet ſhe knows 
and follows all theſe little covenants ; but at 
the ſame time they appear fo trifling, that to 
her it ſeems very natural ſome of them ſhould 
frequently be forgotten. The only thing which 
ftrikes her in a ridiculous light, is caprice, of 
which the has no conception, and laughs at ir 
very naturally; for the has all the ingenuouſ- 
neſs of her age. She reflects much and judges 
foundly : perhaps it will never be ſaid that the 
is cap'1vating, but the better the is known, the 
greater will be the pleaſure to hear her, and 
the zeal to conſult her. 

As r. I own to vou, yon aſtoniſh me. 

Mer. I hear a noiſe — ſome one comes, we 
mall have news. 

AsT. Ah heaven—it is Lamia, and joy ſpark- 
ling in her countenance. 

Well, Lamia. 


j ' 


SCS E N-B--:V. 


ASTERIA, MELISSA, LAMIA. 


AsT. [to Lamia.] Is the Queen choſen ? 
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Lam. No, Madam; but if I dared to ſoretell 
the event 

Mer. Speak without conſtraint. 

Lam. You defire it, Madam ? 

Meu. Yes, ſpeak out. 

Lam. [to Aſteria.] Ah, Madam, how ſhall 
I deſcribe to you the amazing ſucceſi of the 
Princeſs Rofalida, the aſtoniſhing effect pro- 
duced by her ſpeech ; with what a noble gruce- 
ful manner did the harangue the aſſembly ! by 
her eloquence and charms the gained the uni- 
verſal ſuffrage ; redoubled acclamations obliged 
her to ſtop ten times ; at laſt, when the ceaſed 
to ſpeak, the applauſe with which the hall re- 
ſounded had no: ſuffered the Princeſs Clarinda 
to begin, when | came away to acquaint you 
with the happy news. 

AsT. 1 am very ſenſible, my dear Lamia, 
of this proof of your atta hment. Go back t9 
the Princeſſes; 1 hope we thall ſoon ſce them. 

(Lamia goes out.) 


SCENE VI. 
ASTERIA, MELIS A. 


Mr. Do not reſtrain yourſeif, my dear 
Siſter ; . give vent to your jov. 

As. If! thought it could be offenſive to 
you, 1 would not yield to my feelings. 

Me L. No indeed, Siſter, perſonal conſidera- 
tiohs ſhall never make me vnjult. 

AsT. Indeed, Siſter, I love Roſalida as you 


love Clarinda ; therefore you may Imagine 
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cannot hear the hopes which have been given 
me, without being delighted. 

Mur. The ſentiment, is quite natural; be- 
fides Roſalida in many reſpects deſerves your af- 
ſection: I only find fault with her caprice and 
vanity ; but ſhe has a good underſtanding and 
a good heart, and can eaſily correct her faults. 

AsT. She has an excellent heart, you may 
depend upon it. 

Mer. 1 believe it, and I have this day ſeen 
ſeveral proofs of it which convince me. 

AsT. You delight me—ah, dear Siſter, this 
unchangeable goodneſs, this perfect equity 
which you poſſeſs in ſuch an eminent degree, 
engages and wins all my confidence. Though 
1 believe at this inſtant that Roſalida has 
carried the prize from Clarinda, you have 
opened my eyes, and J ſee that the education 
you have given your pupil renders her more 
worthy to reign, I was miſled by vanity ; I 
was defirous that Roſalida ſhould be admired, 
and directed her ſelf-love only to trifling ob- 
jects; ; urdoubtedly all her faults ſhe owes to 
me, | feel and own it: but at this inſtant 
hows: ver, while | am condemning mylelf, the 
is pechaps crowned ! Clarinda is adored for her 
benevolence, and a thouſand good qualities; 
but thoſe of Roſalida, though not ſo ſolid, 
are more brilliant, and even the ſa; ges, Teduced 
and ſubdued by them, place her upon the 
throne, — Indeed, Sifter, cannot but believe 
that what dazzles men, will always influence 
their conduct. 
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Mer. Then, they never attend to their 
hearts,— But what noiſe is this? — 

As r. Ah, the Queen is choſen ! —I hear the 
voice of Roſalida ! 

ML. let us take the Crown, it is we that 
muſt give it. (The doors are thrown open, Cla- 
rinda and Roſalida come forward, Lamia fol- 
lowing.) 


SCENE VII. 


ASTERIA, ROSALIDA, CLARINDA, 
MELISSA. 


(The Fairies move forward to take the Crown.) 


AsT, Rofalida ! | 

Ros. Go, dear Clarinda, and receive the 
reward of yo rr virtues. 

As r. What do ! hear! —what ! Clarinda? — 

Ros. Yes, Madam, ſhe is Queen, and by 
the unanimous voice of the people.— (To Me- 
liſſa.) Ah, Madam, if you had but ſeen with 
what general acclamations ſhe was proclaimed ! 
She no ſooner had begun to ſpeak, than com- 
paſſion and emotion penetrated every - heart, 
Every ſentence of her noble affecting diſcourſe 
will remain indelibly engraven upon my me- 
mory : every eye was fixed upon her, and fil- 
led with tears; mine likewiſe flowed ; ] par- 
took of the general enthuſiaſm with which 
ihe infpired the audience, and with tran- 
ſport added my ſuffrage to that of the whole 
aſſembly. 


Cia. O Roſalida, thou feeling, generous 


friend. F 


F . 

AsT. You have gained, dear Siſter, enjoy 
your triumph; do not be afraid of afflicting me, 
{| admire your work, and my heart without re- 
juctance muſt applaud the juſt ſucceſs with 
which it 1s rewarded. Come, thou amiable and 
virtuous Clarinda, come and receive the Crown. 

CLa. My dear Roſalida -I cannot accept it, 
but in ſharing it with you. 

AsT. O heaven! 

Ros. Whol! 

CLA. Yes, it is my irrevocable reſolution. 

Ros. No, no, you alone deſerve it. 

CLA. I make you an offer of what F myſelf 
would have accepted; if you love me as much 
as ] love you, Roſalida, you will not hefitate. 

Mr. Reign both of you; fulfil the wiſhes 
of the people, who could not have placed Cla- 
rinda upon the throne without regretting Ro- 
falida ! —— 

Ros. After the choice they have made, what 
more can they deſire? — Ah! this day has 
taught me to know myſelf too well to let me 
cegret the loſs of a throne, which I now bluſh 
for having preſumed to claim. 

CLa. You have nothing to bluſh for, but 
the offence you offer to friendſhip by your cruel 
refuſal. | 

Mes. Roſalida, if your ſoul is as feeling as 
it is great and noble, you will not oppoſe the 
happineſs of your friend 


Ros. Ah, Clarinda !— 

CA. The council continues aſſembled for the 
ceremony of the coronation ; come, my dear 
Rofalida, join vour iriend in aſcending that 
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throne which becomes valuable by your deign- 
ing to partake it. 

Ros. You command it, I therefore obey.— 

CLa, You gratify all my wiſhes. 

Ros. But * muſt always remain my guide 
and my model; teach me your virtues, and, it 
poſſible, make me like yourſelf, or you will 
have done nothing for me. 

AST, Continue, my dear children, to enjoy 
the happineſs of which you are fo deferving ; 
and remember, that the greateſt talents and 
moſt brilliant accompliſhments, are only uſeleſs 
or dangerous, if unaccompanied with modeſty, 
. goodneſs, and benevolence. 


T HE 


SPOILED CHILD,. 
A COMEDY, 


IN TWO ACTS. 


Vol., I. | 1 


HE PERSONS; 


MELINDA, a Widow. 
LUCY, her Niece. 


DORINA, Lucy's Miſtreſs of Muſic and 
Drawing, and living with Melinda. 


PHILLIS, the Daughter of Melinda's Maid, 
and educated with Lucy. 


The Scene at Paris, in Melinda's Houſe. 
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The ſcene repreſents a Study, with books, 
globes, &c. | 


MELINDA, DORINA. 


MrLINPDA. 


M Y dear Dorina, TI have been a long time 

defirous of a particular converſation with you, 

about my niece ; and I with you would deal 

candidly with me. I placed you with her, 

not only to improve her heart and underſtand- 

ing, and teach her ſome . 
2 
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ments, but above all things, to tell me the truth, 
and aſſiſt me to know her diſpoſition. 

Dok. It is my misfortune not to be able to 
conceal my thoughts; but, Madam, ſuch is 
your own penetration 

Mer. I penetrating! by no means; that is 
preciſely what I am not; then, ſuch is the life 
of diſſipation I lead, that it leaves me no time to 
reflect. I love the world, but I love my niece 
ſtill more ; and if I had been better inſtructed 
myſelf, I would have given up all other purſuits 
with pleaſure, to have dedicated myſelf entire- 
ly to the education of Lucy. | 

Dor. Nobody is more capable, Madam — 

Mer.. No, no; I do mylelf juſtice, when I 
own that I have no abilities, and that I know no- 
thing ; I had maſters when I was young ; but I 
was educated in a convent, which is the beſt 
excuſe I can offer for my ignorance. In ſhort, 
Lucy is, beyond expreſſion, dear to me : Iama 
widow, I have no children, and ſhe is my only 
heir; } would not leave it in her power to re- 
proach me on a future occaſion, for that negli- 
gence, of which, in the bottom of my heart, I 
could not help accuſing my friends a thouſand 
times, in their conduct towards me. | 

Dor. Miſs Lucy 1s very deſerving of your 
affection; ſhe is a charming girl. : 

Me. That is what you are inceſſantly re- 
peating to her, and what I frequently ſay my- 
_ ; and we are both wrong, for we ſpoil 

er 

Dor. Ah! Madam, it is not ſuch a diſpoſition 
as hers that is to be ſpoiled, 
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Mr L. Tis true, ſhe is more womanly than is 
common at her age for example, that eaſe 
with which ſhe mimicks every body, 1s what | 
never ſaw but in her. 

Dor. And as yet ſhe is not fourteen. 

MeL. Certainly ſhe is very promiſing ; but to 
all her natural charms, I with to add great ta- 
lents and a good heart : without talents, people 
languith, tune hangs heavy, as I have dearly 
experienced. To pay and receive viſits, is a 
pleaſure of which one very ſoon grows tired! 
yet, that is the great reſource of people who 
have no object to purſue. In ſhort, I with ſhe 
inay have a feeling mind, becauſe without that, 
nothing can be enjoyed, and 'tis always an ex- 
cellent rclource when bexuty is no more. Then 
It is with pleaſure we think friends are more to 
be valued than admirers. 

Dor. You have ſuch a fund of meral reflec- 
tions, Madam, I am always happy in hearing 
zou. 

Mel. I hope that Lucy, inſtructed and edu- 
cated by you, will have ſtil] more; and that 
Htudy and reading will give to her underſtand- 
ing, what is wanting in mine. 

Dor. And the rather, as the has ſuch appli- 
cation, memory ud natural taſte, — 

ME 1. Ves, ſhe has a great deal of tafte, 
which is viſible even in the ſinalleſt things. —I 
believe the will drels in good taſte.— She alrea- 
dy dreſſes her head very gracefully— but I did 
not thuik ſhe gave great application. 

Dor. Too much, perhaps, Madam, for her 
health; ſhe has ſuch delicate nerves — 
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Me L. She takes that after me —you always 
tell me you are delighted with her, that the 
learns wonderfully ; yet, after all, what does 
the know ? 

Dor. She is ſo young. 

Mr. When I am preſent at your leſſons, I 
own to you, that her inattention and your indul- 
gence always provoke me. 

Dok. But, Madam, I have already accounted 
for it to you ; your preſence either intimidates 
her, or engages her attention; the looks at you, 
thinks of you, and -— 

ML. My dear Dorina, you flatter me. 

Doz. My God, Madam, it vas but yeſterday 
I ſound fault with her, for having played ſo 
badly on the harpſic hord when you were preſent; 
the ſaid, it was becauſe my Aunt was oppoſite 
to me, and I don't think that .in the world 
there are ſuch beautiſul, expreſſive, brilliant 
eyes as hers- 

Mr. ſin a tone of ſeverity.] Lucy told 
you ſo? 

Dok. Word for word, and with that fim- 
plicity, that graceful manner, ſo natural 19 
her. 

Meu. ſin the ſame tone] Do you really 
think to impoſe upon me, by this ridiculous 
flattery. 

Dok. What, Madam, do you think me ca- 
pable ? 

Mer. Hear me. I believe you have a tnou- 
- ſand good qualities; you have underſtanding, 

abilities and have 3 well inſtructed; bu! K 
for heaven's ſake, if you defire that we thould 
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continue to live together, do not praiſe me; I 
hate encomiums, and 1 al ways ſuſpect them. 

Dor. Modeſty always accompanies ſuperior 
merit. 

Me L. Again! 

Dos. Let us ſay no more about it; but I beg 
you will believe, that my attachment to you and 
your niece is boundleſs, and that— 

Mex. Prove it to me, then, by ſeconding my 
views, I' here f is one thing more I muſt require 
of you: it is, that you will pry ſome attention 
to the education of that little girl who has been 
bred up with Lucy. — 

Don. Phillis ? 

Me. Yes, the is an orphan, and the daugh- 
ter of a woman who was fifteen years in my 
letvice, and recommended her to me on het 
d ath-bed ; b-fdes, this young creature has the 
!weetelt temper, and the happieſt diſpoſition 
you obſerve how the improv es by the inſtructions 
vou give to I. ucy; he araw 8, inc pI ay ON the 
harpti-hord all the div long; I am not a judge 
% know whether R 18 ſucceſsfully ; hut that 
deſire to improve at her age, makes her very 
eng aging. 

Dos. I Hall abey yon, Madam; but I own 
to von] have no ęgrcat idea of her genius, 

Ml. She is poatle, ingenuous, ſee! ing, and 
fincere ; when with people to whom ihe owes 
reſpect, the ſcarcely ſpeaks till ſhe is aſked, 
and then her anſwers ate always pertinent; 
the excels in every thing me does; the is res 
lerved, diſcreet, aſſiduous, and grateful ; ſhe 
makes herfelſ belove ed. If it is true that ſy 
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can be all this without genius, you will allow, 
that genius is an advantage which one may very 
eaſily forego. (She looks at her watch) But in 
chatting, I forget that it is paſt twelve o'clock, 
and thit Tam to have twenty people to breakfaſt 
with me, who mult be already come. 

Do. Is there not to be a reading party here 
to-day ? 

Mer. Yes, indeed, which will keep us till 
four o'clock ; and I want tc go to the new opera, 
for I have beſpoke a box. Lucy 1s coming to 
learn her leſſon, and you may tell her, that if 
you are ſatisfied with her, J will take her witl, 
me to the opera. Farewell, my dear Dorina ; 
do not forget this converſation ; and juſtify, 
by your conduct, the confidence which I place 
in you. [She goes out. 


f SCENE. II. 


Dos. [alone.] What a fool ! —knotring, go. 
ing to public places, and receiving viiirs, are he 
iole employments, She is always praiſing to ke: 
niece, the charms of ſtudy, and the advantages 
of application; but the example ſhe Jers, ig 
eternally in direct oppoti-ion to her diſcourſc. 
Then, at other times, hoerkening only to a 
blind affe&i on, the fancies her mece to be a little 
prodigy of perfeCt ons, and praiſes her excced- 
ingly ; to pleaſe ker, every body ſays as much, 
but ſhe no ſooner turns her back, than they 
laugh at this little girl ; who, in ſhort, is vain, 
int actable, giddy, and will never learn any 
thing, Beſides, what is it to me? I flatter her, 
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take no notice of her whims, and I make 
myſelf loved by it: the will get married; the 
will be rich, and make my fortune, that is all I 
want.—But huſh, I hear ſome one coming ;— 


O, 'tis Lucy. 
SCENE III. 
DO RINA, LUCY. 


Lucy. I thought my Aunt was here? 

Dos. She is this inſtant gone; and defired 
me to tell you, that if you learn all your lef- 
ſons well, the will take you with her to the 
opera. 

Lucy. To-night ? 

Dok. Yes. | 


Lucy. And *'ts the new opera ?—O, I am 


delighted ! My God, I with I had known it 
looner. 

Dok. Why ſo? 

Lucy. Becauſe my head is moſt horridly 
dreſſed. — And my new. gown —T ſhan't have it 
till to-morrow ! — it is very provoking, you will 
allow. 

Do. No matter how you are d-efſed, are not 
you always ſure of being adnured ? 

Lvcy. Nay, but this is railkerv ! l fer fo 
little value on all theſe things. Do you think 
the trimming of this gown genteel ? 

Dox.- It is charming. 

Lucy. Yes, but it is a little faded. —I Ike 
the roſe-coloured gown I wore yeſterday better, 
What do you think ? | 
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Dok. I think, that in whatever I ſee you 
dreſſed, that ſeems to me always. the prettieſt. 

Lucy. Shan't J have the dreſs before dinner? 

Dok. And our leſſons? 

Locy. That is true. — Come, come, I'll re- 
main as Jam; it is ſo much trouble ſaved, 
and I mortally hate dreſſing.— Well, what ſha]! 
we do? 

Dor. Your dancing-maſter is coming, and 
when you have danced, we will draw, and then 
play on the harpſichord. 

ucy. O, it is impoſſible I can dance to-day ; 
J ſlept ſo ill, and am fo languid, that I can 
ſcarce ſtand upon my legs. 

Don. You had beſt fir down then. [She 
reaches her a chair; and Lucy firs down, and 
ſtretches herſelf careleſsly.] 

Lucy. I have really ſuch a dreadful languor. 

Don. Indeed you ſeem quite dejected. 

Loc. You, ſeriouſly then, think Jam chang- 
ed ? | 

Don. Exceedingly. 

Lucy. Tha is perhaps owing to the ſhocking 
trim I am in this morning. I am poſitively de- 
terqined to have my head dreſſed again before 
the opera. Does not my Aunt give a breakſaſt 
to- dav. | 

Dok. Ves; and there is to be a reading 

arty. 

Lucy. Well, when I am married I will have 
reading parties and breakfaſts too —theſe break- 
faſts are charming. 

Dax. Yes, it takes up from mid-day till for: 
o'clock. 
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Lucy. Then, public places, ſuppers, balls ; 
that is what is called enjoying life. What a 
happy woman 1s my Aunt ! - Well I will have 
my turn. 

Dok. But in the mean time you ſhould culti- 
vate your underſtanding; if one happens to get 
tired of public places, or balls become fatiguing, 
or company difagreeable, it is a great ſatis faction 
to be able to enjoy one's ſelf. 

Lucyr But don't you fee my Aunt preſerves 
all the deſires of her young days; why ſhould 
not J have the ſame conſtancy ? And why ſhould 
I, by laborious ſtudying, give myſelf up to cer- 
tain vexation, to procure diſtant reſources, of 
which perhaps I ſhall have no occaſion ? 

Dor. But, Madam, does not your Aunt her- 
ſelf lament every day, how mnch her education 
was neglected ? She gives herſelf up to diſſipa- 
tion more from habit than taſte, — | 

Loc. It is true, ſlie yawns at the play, ſhe 
has the vapours conſtantly after all her break- 
faſtings, and the megrim always after ſhe has 
been at a ball or the opera. Ves, that is true. 
I am very ſenſible, that talents and inſtruction 
may be of ſome advantage—then, to be account- 
ed ignorant, that is mortifying, it ſhocks me I 
muſt own. [She ſinks into a reverie.] 

Don. You are thoughtful ? 

Lucy. Yes, I feel ſome efforts cf reaſon which 
grieve me ; you have juſt now told me ſome 
things with which I am ſtruck. What is the 
reaſon, my dear friend, that you have not always 
ſpoken to me in the ſame manner? 
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Dor. I was unwilling to vex or contradi& 
ou. | 
r Lucy. Don't you think that by taking more _ 
pains than I have done, I might at leaft in time 
have the appearance of ſome talents ? — a ſuper- nb 
ficial knowledge is all that I deſire. | 
Dor. And 1s it not believed that you have that 
already ? 


Lucy. Yes, but between you and I, I know 
nothing. ; Rf 
Dox. O, that is being too modeſt ; you play On 
* prettily upon the harpſichord. an 
nc. Alas! only three or four pieces which me. 
I know by rote. 

Do R. You draw very well; your laſt head is ks: 
charming. * 
Lucy. Thanks to you for that. 4 5 
Dor. No, truly, I ſcarcely touched it. 1 on 
Lucy. But I know not one word either of 0 
hiſtory or geography. * 
Dor. You know the titles of a number of L 
bodks, and that is enough for the world; boldly with 
declare that you have 1ead them all ; with this, gy 

and a book in your work-bag, and another on b 
your toilet, maintain that you have a paſſionate ue 
ove for reading, and you will very ſoon pats for N 


being deeply learned. | 

Lucy. That is a droll way of being learned, 1 
and ſuits me wonderfully. Well, Iwill adopt it, A phil 
and then, my dear friend, you will always conti- ul 


nue to live with me; you will correct my draw- fo D 
ings, and even my pictures, when I come to 3 
paint; fo that I ſhall have one accompliſhment Li 


| certain. 
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Dok. Perſiſt, Miſs, and 1 promiſe you all 


thoſe which are common in ſoctety, The true, 
the very Eminent talents, are {o uncommon in 
peo le of your condition! 

Lrcy, That is preciſely the reaſon which 
makes them defirable, Phillis will really have 
them; - ] with to reſemble ker. 

Dok. Upon my word, a very whimfical with. 

Locy. 1 love Phillis, L am not jealous of the 
advantages ſhe has over me; but i ſee them, 
and there are moments when that thought gives 
me pain, 

Dok. That is being very blind indeed, both 
as to her and yourſelf. You have an uncommon 
genius, and the happieſt turn for improvement; 
as to Phillis, the little girl is capable of abun- 
dant application, but notwithſtanding her little 
thoughtful look, and her dry ironical manner, 
the is in fact but very ſhallow. 

Lucy. No, don't deceive yourſelf ; Phill's, 
with her gentle innocent manner, does not want 
genius, 

Dok. I own you are very capable of judging, 
but you are ſo indulgent- perhaps my opinion is 
owing to the compariſon 1am conſtantly making 
between you and her; but ſhe diſpleaſes me ex- 
ceedingly. 

Lucy. I am forry for it, becauſe I love 

-Phillis, | 

Dok. She has a certain ruſticity however, 2 
ſourneſs in her temper, which cannot be very 
conſonant with yours. 

Loc v. It is true, the ſays things a little blunt- 
lv ; it vexes me ſometimes, and then | forgive her: 

Vor, I. | 
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it is very extraordinary that her fincerity ſhould 
be offenſive to me. if Phillis was leſs free, the 
certainly would be more agreeable, but perhaps 
J ſhould not have the ſame confidence in ker. 
I cannot explain how it comes about, but [ find, 
the more the contradicts me, the more I am at- 
tached to her. 

Do. If that is the caſe, Miſs, I am exceed- 
ingly unfortunate, for I love you to ſuch excels, 
that I cannot bear to offer you the leaſt contra- 
diction. 

Lucy. For that reaſon, my dear friend, I love 
you ſtill better than Phillis ; you appear to me 
a thouſand times more amiable than Phillis. 1 
would with to conſult her ſometimes, but 1 
ſhould chooſe to paſs my life with you. | 

Dos. Well, 1 am ſatisfied with,my portion; 
but however, I am afraid it is not the moſt 
ſolid. 

Lucy. Depend upon it, my affection for you 
ſhall be as laſting as it is tender. But who is this 
coming to interrupt us? O, it is Phillis, 


SCENE 1V. 
PHILLIS, LUCY, DORINA. 


Lucy. What do you want, Phillis ? 

Part. Miſs, your dancing-maſter is come.— 

Lucy. I ſhan't dance to day; you have only 
to give him a ticker, and ſend him away. 

Phil. But, Miſs, you ſent him away laſt time 
without taking a leſſon.— 


— 


— 


— 
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Dex. Well, what then - would you have Mils 


dance in her preſent condition ? 

PHIL. What is the matter with her? 

Dox. She has; ſhe has a dreadful languor. 

PHIL. All that I know is, ſhe was perfectly 
well half an hour ago, and was jumping in the 
garden, 5 

Lucy. That is becauſe I don't incline to give 
way to my feelings; I am not delicate - but the 
fact 1s, I am indiſpoſed, and I won't take a leſſon 
of dancing. | 

Pait, The laſt fact ſeems certain, and I rea- 
dily believe it. Well, I will go and give him 
his ticket. There is money well laid out. 

[She goes our.) 

Lucy, {after a ſhort ſilence.] When I reflect, 
T think it will be right to take a leſſon of the 
dancing-maſter. 

Dos, Shall I call back Phiilis ? 

Lucy. What do you adviſe me ? 

Dor. But - not to fatigue yourſelf. 

Lncy. Beſides, I ſhall dance longer to-mor- 
row. 

Do R. Surely, and that will be the ſame thing, 
and as to a leſſon more or a leſſon leſs, what 
does it ſignify? 

Lucy, My dear friend, you are ſo gentle and 
indulgent ! But what has brought Phillis back 
again ? 

Pair. [returning.] Miſs, your Aunt wants 
you. | 
Lucy. The reading is not begun then? 

Pair. No, Miſs, and there are ſeveral La- 
dies who with to ſes you for a ow. You are 

2 
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deſired to bring your portfolio with your draw- 
. Ing. | 
1 There it is. [Lucy takes it.] 
Lvcy. Ito Dorina.] My dear friend, do you 
wait here for me. Adien ; I am mighty glad to 
go and :ake a turn within. [She goes out run- 
ning and jumping. ] 


SCENE V. 
DO RINA, PHILLIS. 


Pult. [looking at Lucy going out.] The 
langnor ſeems to go off, I think. 

Los. [ſmiling.] You believe then that ſhe 
has exaggerated a little ? 
Pnib. Yes, Ma'am, ard you think ſo too. 

Dos. [in a dry manner. ] Where did von learn 
that? can diſcover what are your thongghts, 
and fee tha you ſuſpect Miſs Lucy of artihce 
and falſehood ; bur for my part, I am very far 
from entertaining ſuch an opinion of her. 

Pr, It requires no g eat addreſs to diſcover 
my thoughts, for I declare them very plainly ; 
but T can frequently obſerve that there are people 
who with to diſguiſe theirs. 

Dor. Of whom do you ſay this, pray? 

PRIL. Ah, that is my ſecret. 

Dor. You may keep it; I have no deſire to 
know it : but there is one thing of which I with 
you to be informed; that is, if you will be ſo 
good as to change the manner of ſpeaking, you 
have aſſumed of late, not with me, for I am 


abſolutely indifferent about what you ſay, but 
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with Miſs Lucy. You forget yourſelf truly; 
your behaviour to her is inſupportable; you cen- 
ſure without reſerve every thing ſhe either dots 
or ſays. It really ſeems as if you held her in 
deteſtation. If you perſevere, I tell you beſore- 
hand, that I ſhall acquaint her Aunt with it ; 
I think it an indiſpenſable duty. 

PhIiL. Yeu have too much good ſenſe, Ma'am, 
to go ſuch lengths without having previouſly 
heard my vindication. In the 5ſt place, nobody 
can be more attached to Miſs Lucy than 1 am ; 
I have not the happineſs to pleaſe her; yet J 
love her, becauſe, in ipite of every obſtruction 
I meet with, I think the is good, the has great 
ſenſibility and candour. When ſhe does amiſs, 
it does not proceed from herſelf. When the 
does not ſpeak the truth, when the is harſh, 
proud, or capricious, all thele faults are inſuſed 
into her; they are not natural to her, for her 
diſpoſition is excellent. In like manner, when 
I blame her, it is not her that I cenfure.-- You 
muſt conceive what I mean ; I expreſs myſelf 
badly, and perhaps I ſpeak a little obſ-yrely, but 
if you pleaſe, 1 will endeavour to explain myſelf 
better. 

Dox. ITis enough. The conſequence will 
ſhew you, that I have underſtanding ſi fficient to 
canceive your meaning. Bur ſome one comes. 
[ Aſide, looking at Phillis.] What a dangerous 
little creature ! we mult get her packed about her 
buſineſs. | 


K 3 
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SCENE VI. 
DOR NA, PH'LLIS, LUCY. 


Lucy. [She enters running, and throws her 
3 upon the table.] O! l am quite out of 
reath ?—ivyy God, what a number of people 
within! O mv dear friend, what a charming 
gown | {:w juſt now. 

Dor. Whoſe is it? 

Lucy *Tis Mrs. Bercy's. It is juſt a Poloneſe, 
but trimmed with peach-flowers, in ſuch taſte 
and elegance. I rever ſaw a trimming of peach- 
flowers beſo e. O tis beautiful ! Mrs. Bercy 
has a fine fancy! 

Don. It were only to be wiſhed, that ſhe was 
a little handſomer. 

Luc. She is a gay woman. 

Dor. Ves; but it 1s ſaid, the puts on white. 

Lucy. Indeed! 

Dok. O, I don't believe it. — However her 
forehead is very ſhining. < 

Luc v. Ha, ha, tis very droll to have a ſhining 
forehead. | 

Pnirt.. Yes, ſome people put on white. It i; 
a rule worth remembering. For example, your 
great Uncle certainly puts on white.— 

I, vey. Such nonſenſe ! — 

Pitt. Bleſs me, the rule muſt be falſe then, 
for his forchead is much more ſhining than Mrs. 
Bercy's. 

Dos. [to Lucy.) What did they ſay of your 
drawings ? 

Lucy. They thought them charming, eſpe- 
cially the old man's hcad. 
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Pit. But that was entirely done by Miſs 
Dorina. 

Dor. Not at all; lonly ſketched it, and gave 
it ſome expreſſion. 

PHIL. Very true; you only did the outline and 
the finiſhing. | 

Lucy. [with a forced ſmile. ] Phillis does not 
ſpoil me. 

Pil. To flatter is to deceive ; how can we 
deceive thoſe we love ? 

Lucy. With this manner, Phillis, you ſhall 
always ſay to me whatever you pleaſe. 

Dor. Is Mrs. Surville one of the company ? 

Lucy, Yes, with her daughter, who is more 
ſtiff And upright than ever. . 

Do R. O, I believe Miſs Flora is very proud of 
being one at a reading party, 

Lucy. I promiſe you the is; yet ſhe is but 
two years older than I, and 1s ſuch a pedant.— 

Parr, I am told ſhe is a prodigy, the. has ac- 
quired ſuch knowledge. 

Dos, [ironically.] A prodigy ! —and who told 
her ſo ? 


PH. Not ſhe by whom ſhe is educated, but 


by all who know her. For my part, I can aſſure 
you, ſhe has a great deal of modeſty z for the ne- 
ver ſpeaks of herſelf, and always endeavours to 
ſtamp a value upon the merit of others. 

Dos. It is true, that ſhe pays a particular at- 
tention to Miſs Phillis ; and every time ſhe comes 
nere, praiſes her great abilities. 

PHIL. No, Miſs, ſhe does not laviſh ridiculous 
and exaggerated praiſes upon me; ſhe has too 
much good ſenſe to be obliging at the expence 
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of truth; but ſhe always makes me admire her 
good nature. 

Lucy, My dear Phillis, I believe Miſs Flora 
really has a great deal of merit, but I can't con- 
ceal from you, that I think ſhe has the nusfortune 
to be a pedant. | 

Dor. [laughing.] Yes, yes ! a pedant is the 
very expreſſion ; it is admirably hit off, And a 
pedant at fixteen ! - What x fare does it not 
promiſe in future! 

Part, ſto Lucy.] But Miſs, may I preſume to 
beg you would inform me in what the is a pe- 
dant ? | 

Lucy. In what ?—Why, in every thing. 
Putt. But I beg you will be ſo good as to 
mention ſome inſtances. 

Lucy. O, Plt mention a thouſand. 

Part. One only, if you pleaſe. 

Lucy. She has a pedantic manner, a certain 
way of pinching her mouth, and when ſhe comes 
into a room —Stop, do you wiſh to ſee her? — 
that is the, 

Don. (laughing. ] Perſectly, perfectly, is the 
herſelf. Once more, I pray you— This is de- 
lightful. . 

Lucy. Then, when the ſits, it is juſt ſo—on 
the edge of the chair—ſhe looks mighty ſerious; 
turns round as if ſhe had no joints - and every 
now and then a little cough.— 

Dor. Oh, the little cough is admirable ! — 
"Tis the herſelf. —My God, I think | ſee her — 
except that ſhe has not that ſhape, nor that coun- 
tenance. | 
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Lvcy. [laughing.]} Phillis is vexed. ſhe don't 
laugh. 

Ent. I hear, I look on, and I am inſtructed, 

I had formed to myſelf a quite different idea of 

' pedantry. I imagined that it chiefly conſiſted in 

ſeeking occaſions of ſhining in company, in mak- 

ing quotations, and deciding boldly. But your 

definition is much more rae. - To have a ten- 

der breaſt, and to fit on the edge of a chair; that 
is what makes a pedant : | will remember it. 

Lucy. [laughing.] Really, Phillis is nettled. 
—Well Phillis. fince you love Miſs Surville ſo 
much, 1 promiſe you | won't laugh at her any 
more; it will coſt me ſome pains to reſtrain my- 
ſelf, but I give you my word on it—come, don't 

ut. . 

PRIL. But tel! me, Miſs, what has ſhe done 
to you, that you ſhould hate her ? 

Lucy. I don't hate her. 

Pn1it. However, you ſay all the ill of her you 
can; and if you will be ſincere, you will own, 
that you exaggerate what appears to vou ridicu- 
lous in her; what more co Id hatred do? 

Lucy. But do you think, Phillis ? — you 
have made me uneaſy by what you have faid — 
yet do not tack her reputation.— 

Pult. If vou were capable of anv thing ſo | 
black, is there room for it? ls not Miſs Surville PSS 
a model of gentleneſs, moleſtv, and goodnels ? 
Would any one liſten to you, if you ſaid other- 
Wiſe ? —— * | d 

'Lucy. [to Dorina. ] My dear friend, ſhe ter- 


ries me. My God, is what I have done ſo very 
criminal ? 
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Doz. How childiſh to reproach you for a 


little innocent raillery, which can only appear 
dangerous in the eyes of Miſs Phillis. A great 
harm indeed in your mimicking Miſs Flora: ſhe 
has only to retort it upon you; certainly you 
would not be offended. | 

Lucy. By no means; on the contrary, I ſhall 
be very much pleaſed. Yes, I ſhall be glad to 
- have her retort upon me, that we may be quit : 
for, I don't know why, but that jeſt oppreſſes 
me at preſent, in ſpite of me. | 

Pait. As to Miſs Surville, I affure you, ſhe 
pardons you with all her heart. 
EF. How ! does ſhe know that I take her 
1 e 

Pull. Several people have told her of it; 
the mentioned it to me, and I could not deny it. 

Lucy, Well, what did ſhe ſay? 

PHIL. She laughed heartily. 

Lucy. She laughed. 

Dor. From the teeth outward, I believe. 

Part. Then ſhereproached herſelf for having 
laughed: for, ſaid ſhe to me, it is rather a cauſe 
of pity ; that young girl, who thinks ſhe is only 
making diverſion, gives a bad opinion both of 
her heart and underſtanding ; and theſe fame 
people. who ſeem to be entertained with her 
humour, judge her with as' much ſeverity for this 


the years of, reaſon. 
Lucy. She ſaid ſo ?—She thinks ſo? — 
Pult. O, ſhe is truth itſelf. ; 
Lucy. I will have an explanation with her. 


I will juſtify myſelf, or at leaſt repair my 


* 


trifling offence, as if ſhe was already arrived at 
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ſault.—Phillis, do you think ſhe believes I have 
a bad heart ? 

Dor. Let us have done with this converſa- 
tion, which is really void of common ſenſe. You 
muſt go to dinner, and loſe no time, for we ſtill 
have all our leſſons to get before the opera. 
[To Lucy] Come, Miſs, what are you ſo 
thoughtful about ? 

Lucy. I am vexed to death. 
appetite ; I won't dine. 

Dok. If you are really ſick, you had better 
lie down : you won't go to the opera. 

Lucy. Well, I will go and fit at table. Phil- 
lis, give m your arm. 

[She goes out with Phillis. 

Dor. [ſeeing them go out] Miſs Phillis, you 
ruin all that I do, but 1'll be even with you. 

[She goes out. 
End of the Firſt Act. 
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SCENE FIRST. 


MELINDA, LUCY, who looks ſad and 
though. ful. 


MELINDA. 


1 AM happy, my dear, that I made you come 
back a ſecond time to the ſaloon ; your ſucceſs 
gave me inexpreſſible pleaſure. 


Lucy. Yet 1 played very badly on the barp- 
ſichord. 


* 


* 
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vour by her affection! 
every thing that depended upon her to procure 
me an excellent education 
have 1 made for all her tenderneſs ? 


what 1 diſcovered by accident! 
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ML. O, I affure you, every body was de- 


lighted with your accompliſhments. 


Lucy. Ah! dear aunt, are theſe encomiurns 


; Ara + 
EL. That doubt does credit to your mo- 


deſty ; but keep up your ſpirits, my dear, and 
depend upon it, when you pleaſe, there is no 
degree of praiſe to which you may not be juſtly 
entitled. —- Farewell, my dear girl, you mult 
finiſh your leſſons; 1 am going 
to you, and in a couple of hours I will be back 
to take you with me to the opera. 


to ſend Dorina 


[She goes out, 
Lucy. [alone] How ſhe is blinded in my fa- 


SCENE I. 
LUCY, DORINA. 


[Lu 
Dor. Well, Miſs, you have captivate 


ſits down, and ſeems ara peas 


Alas! ſhe has done 


And what return 


every 


one ; there 1s nothing ſpoken of within but 
your accompliſhments, and your graceful man- 
ner— but why this melancholy, thoughtful 
air? What is the matter with you? 


Lucy. If you knew what I have heard, and 


Dor. What is it ? 


Lucy. After having ſung and played upon 


the harpſichord, I went down to the ga den, 
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and paſſing along the great covered walk, I 
heard my name pronounced, upon which 1 ſtop- 
ped, and was concealed by the trees. 

Dor. You overheard the converſation ? 

Lucy. Without any intention, and even in 
ſpite of me, 1 did not miſs a word. 

Dor. Well, what did they fay of you? 

Lucy. Whatever was ſevere, or could be in- 
ſpired by the moſt galling criticiſm : in thort, I 
heard thoſe very, people who had juſt before 
loaded me with encomiums in the ſaloon, tear 
me to pieccs, and ridicule me without mercy. 
Only one, however, took my part, and that in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt generous manner. You 
will 2 who 1t was ? 

Dos. I die with impatience to know. 

Lucy. It was Miſs Surville. 

Dor. Well ! —But are you very ſure that 
the had not a glimpſe of you acroſs the walk ? 

Lucy. i am very certain of it; ſhe was not 
on the fame ſide with me. I own to you, that 
this goodneſs from her, humbled while it af- 
fected me, and occaſioned a kind of diſtreſs 
which I cannot deſcribe, and which the male- 
volence of the reſt could not cauſe. The de- 
ceitſulneſs of theſe people, inſpired me rather 
with contempt than either anger or vexation ; 
but the generofiry of Miſs >urville, provoked 
me azainſt myſelf, and in proportion as the 
ipoke, I felt my tears flowing. It ſeems, that 
it is more paintul to ſee one's ſelf convicted of 
injuſtice, than to experience it from others. 

Dok. Miſs Flora's behaviour on the occaſion 
was certainly ve y good; but you may likewile 

Lol. I. | 2 
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believe, that the defire of appearing to advan- 
tage in the eyes of the reſt, and — a good 
difpoſition, had ſome ſhare in it. 

Lucy. Granting that to be true, ſhe ſtill had 
the merit of taking the- beſt means of being 
eſteemed ; and that is a great deal. 

Dor. However, Miſs, we muſt think of our 
leſſons. Where ſhall we begin? 

Lucy. I don't know. —I feel ſuch a ſadneſs, 
ſuch a deſpondency to-day, as 1 never experi- 
enced before. 

Dox. The converſation you have heard is 
the cauſe of this little diſcontent. But, Miſs, 
do you deſire to hear ſomething that will very 
much aſtoniſh you. 

Lucy, What is it ? | 

Dor. It is, that all this abuſe which was le- 
velled againſt you, is at bottom only a moſt 
flattering triumph for you. 

I,rcy. How fo ? 

Dox. Yes, this criticiſm, you may depend 
upon, it, is the effect of jealouſy. 

Lucy. Von think ſo? 

Dok. O, I promiſe you it is. If you were leis 
- handſome, leſs amiable, and had not ſo much 
wit, they would do more juſtice to ſuch pro- 
miſing talents. © ; 

Lucy. What a villainous thing is envy ! 

Dor. You will fee more of it in time. You 
may expect to be hated by the women, who 
will never pardon your ſuperiority over them. 

Lucy. Women, in genera], then have very 
little ſpirit. t ſeems to me, that if I were 
capable of that humiliating vice you mentico, 
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I would employ all my attention to conceal it, 


'and my vanity at leaſt would prevent me from 


being unjuſt. 

Don. You need not grieve at an evil which 
is inevitable. Confider, that the hatred of the 
envious 1s a ſecret proof of their admiration, and 
that their malignity only ſerves to ſet off the 
luſtre of that merit which they wiſh to depreſs. 

Lucy. Hatred !-——] have no idea of what 
can inſpire hatred. _—— For, my part, I ſhall 
never hate any one ; I am confident of it. 

Dox. Comfort yourſelf ; you will only be 
hated by the wicked ; feeling hearts will adore 
you. 

Lucy. [embracing her] How amiable you 
are, my dear friend ; you drive away all me- 
lancholy thoughts; they are immediately diſ- 
pelled if you are preſent. 

Don. Come, let us think no more of the in- 
vidious, but prepare for the opera ; and, that 
you may be ſure of going there, let us get rid 
of our leſſons. Well, will vou play on the 
harpſichord ? 

Lucy. I have no reliſh for the harpſichord 
to-day, g 

Don, Beſides, it is not in tune; therefore, 
if you pleaſe, we will ſing, 

Lvcy. Moſt willingly.—But I have a cold in 
my head, and a very fo e throat. [She coughs. 

Dor. And ſo have 1 ; and nothing is more 
dangerous than to ſing when ore is hoarſe ; it 


is enough to deſtroy the voice for ever. 


Lvcy. Really, I believe, I begin to loſe my 
voice.—But, however, if you — 
2 
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Dok. No, certainly, I will not alllow vou 
to ſing ; poſitively ! will not. But let us draxy, 

Lucy. i have no obiection But I am 
dreſſed, and I am afraid of ſpoiling my gown 
with the dirty red and white crayons. 

Dor. That would be a pity, for it ſuits you 
to*admiration,. Come, you are right.—Well, 
we will let them alone for this dav. 

"T-vcy. I am well enough inclined, but what 
will my aunt ſay? perhaps ſhe won't take me 


to the opera. 
Dor. Don't you be uneaſy, I'll take care of 


that.—Some one is coming, 1 believe. O, "ts 


Phillis. 


SCENE III. 
LUCY, DORINA, PHILLIS: 


Lucy. What do you want, Phillis ? 

Part. I am come to be preſent at vour leſ- 
Jon, Miſs, and, as your aunt gives me leave, in 
the hopes of improving. 

Dox. Youare come too late, the leſſon is over. 

Prit.. Ah, I am very ſorry for it; I am ſo 
ſond of inſtruction 

Dor. You have, on that head, an excellent 
model under our eye. 

PUIL. Who is it? 

Dos. [pointing to Lucy] Is not Miſs there? 

Put. Miſs Lucy a model of application ! 
Upon my word I ſhould never have ſuſpected it. 

Lucy. ſaſide] Nor | neither. 

Do. But, Phillis, I ſuppoſe you have not the 
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preſumption to believe that you have made a 
5355 progreſs, and are bettet inſtructed, than 

115 

Pil. I beg pardon, but 

Dor. How 1s this? you are quite wanting 
in reſpec for her. 

Pn. Ah, my God, that is by no means my 
intention. 

Dor. You ſhould know, likewiſe, that when 
one has ſo much beauty as Miſs Lucy, accom- 
pliihments may be overlooked. 

Parr, But, Miſs, it is you who are wanting 
in reſpect for hex at this inſtant. | 

Dok. How fo! 

bn. You are making game of her. 

Lucy. [aſide] I really think ſo too. : 

Dos. Indeed, Phillis, you are very imperti- 
nent. ; : 

k Lucy. Ah, I pray you, don't be angry with 
er. g 

Dor. You take her part when the injury 15 
offered to you. Such generoſity ! Yes, you 
have every virtue. 

PHIL. [to Dorina] Miſs, I had almoſt forgot 
to tell you, I was ordered to let you know, as 
ſoon as Miſs Lucy's leſſon ſhould be over, that 
vou are expected to go and give an account of it 
to her aunt. 

Dos. I ſhall go. [Softly to Lucy] Be per- 
feQly eaſy, I will tell her wonders of you, and 
the progreſs you have made. [Aloud] Adieu, 
Miſs, I will be back with you preſently. 

[She goes out. 

L. 3 
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SCENE: IV. ws 
CC 
LCUCT THIELELDLYS: CC 
Lucy. [aſide] She is going to tell lies to my 
aunt ; ſhe is going to deceive her; it gives me ol 
great vexation 2? 
Pair. Miſs, you ſeem melancholy ; are you k 
angry with me ? 8g! 
Lucy. No, my dear Phillis but J have Wn 
been vexed, and for a conſiderable time. ha 
PHIL. Well, what is the matter ? how 
you diſtreſs me! 
Lucy. You love me, then, Phillis ? da 
Pair, Yes, I do but I don't love Vis 
Dorina. p 
Lucy. Why ſo ? th 
Pair. It is becauſe ſhe does not ſpeak truth, 
and that is ſo wicked. pl: 
Lucy. Well, I want to tell you a 1erret ; hut 
you muſt pronuſe me not to ſpeak of it to any thi 
one, not even to my aunt. do 


Pair. And does not ſhe herſelf ſay, that we 
muſt not betray a ſecret ? | 
Lucy. I may depend upon you, then ? 1 
PHIL. Entirely. 


| 

Lucy. Well, Phillis, I love Dorina; but! | 
own to you, I have for ſome time obſerved that 
the flatters me too much. tha 
Pa1r. As to that, I'll lay a wager I diſcovered ] 

it before you did, vor 
Lucy. Her praiſes are too great to be ſincere. * 


PAIL. And bat juſt now 
Lucy. I obſe:bed it. And likewiſe ſhe de- can 
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ceives my aunt about my leſſons. I commonly 
conſume half my time in doing nothing, and ſhe 
conceal: 1t. 

Pail. I fee that every day. 

Lucy. And yet that 1s nothing in compariſon 
of what has happened this day, 

PII. What can it be? 

Lucy. When ſhe tells my aunt, that I have 
given application, that I have learnt my leſſons 
well, it is not quite the truth; but at leaſt, x 
have always done ſomething, ——— 

Pait. Yes, either well or ill. 

Luc. Well then, think only that for this 
day,-—- Truly, I dare not go on. 

PuiL. Say on, Miſs, I pray you. 

Lucy. This day, Phillis, I have not done any 
thing. 

Pai. What! did you neither ſing, draw, nor 
play on the harpſichord ? 

Lucy. Not even made the attempt ; yet, at 
this moment is ſhe telling my aunt that I have 
done wonders. 

PII. How wicked that is! 

Loc v. It is really a dreadful falſehood. 

Puli. Ah, Miſs, confeſs the whole to your aunt. 

Lucy. I cannot ; ſhe will diſmiſs Dorina. 

Pur. A fine loſs indeed! a liar. 

Lucy. With all her faults ſhe loves me, and 
that idea attaches me to her. | 

Put. If the loved you, would ſhe flatter 
you ? Would ſhe let all your whims paſs unno- 
ticed ? Would ſhe not endeavour to correct you? 

Lucy. That is true. But, however, I 
can't but think ſhe has a regard for me, ſhe re- 
pcats it ſo frequently. | 
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Pail. And don't you know that lies coſt her 
nothing ? | | 
Lucy. That would be ſo enormous! 
PHIL. Not more than the deceiving your aunt, 
who has placed ſuch confidence in her. 

Lucy. In ſhort, I muſt have a very clear proof 
before I can be perſuaded ſhe does not love me ; 
and as I have none, I am reſolved not to make 
her be diſmiſſed. Phillis, be ſure to keep my ſe- 
cret, 

Part. You may depend upon it. But J 
hear your aunt's voice, *'Tis the, and Miſs Do- 
rina following her, 


SCENE V. 
PHILLIS, LUCY, MELINDA, DORINA. 


Mer. ſto Lucy] Come, and embrace me, my 
dear Lucy; Dorina is delighted with you, and 


what ſlie has been telling me of you, gives me 


great pleaſure. | 

' Lucy. ſaſide] That pierces me to the ſoul. 
| Mer. If you always bchave in this maner, 

you will make me happy. | 

Lucy. ſemba raſſed.] Aunt 

Mer. Promiſe me, my dear, that you will do 
as well every day. You do not anſwer, you 
look down ————-you are not willing to pro- 
miſe what would make me very happy ? 

Dos. O, I am ſure Mifs will acquit herſelf 
of it with pleaſure. 

Lucy. [ſharply to Dorina] No, Miſs, no.— 

Dos, [ta Lucy] But you do not reflect. 
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Mr. [to Lucy] Well, Lucy, I am not diſ- 
pleaſed at what you ſaid juſt now]; at leaſt, it 
had fincerity to recommend it. TI with you to be 
accoropliſhed, bur above all things, I with you 
to love truth; it is the chief of all the virtue. 
Lucy. [atide} How I ſuffer from this; what 
a renroach ſor me! | 
Mel. Let us talk no more of ſtudy to-day ; 
Dorinda 1s pleaſed with you, and you muſt be 
rewarded : let us only think of amuſing ourſelves, 
Lucy. Truly, my dear aunt, I do not deſerve 
to be rewarded. 


Mer. That opinion ſhews you are the more 
deſerving. 


Dos. [ſoftly to Lucy] Lay aſide that confu- 
ſed look. | 

Lucy. [to Dorina, peeviſhly] Let me alone. 

Mer. [to Lucy] My dear, I obſerve you are 
dejected and changed; are you ſick ? 

Lucy. No, madam. 

M r. She has given too much application to 
her leſſon. [To Dorina.] You muſt not give 
her ſuch long leſſons any more; I don't chooſe 
that ſhe ſhould be fatigued. 

Lvcy. [aſide] Every word ſhe ſays penetrates 
me to the quick. 

Mr L. It is only four o'clock ; I will go and 
take a walk in the garden before I finiſh my dreſ- 
ing Lucy, will you go with me? 

ucy. Moſt willingly, dear aunt. 

Mer. - The air will do you good, for, I dare 
ſay you have a head-ach. Come, child. [She 
leans upon Lucy; they go out, Phillis following. 
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SCENE Vi. 


Dos. [alone] Lucy gave me a very ſeriom 
look; what could it mean?; —— She is a 
whimſical little creature. But now I am 
alone, I will read over the letter I began this 
morning. In t uth, I have not a moment to my- 
ſelf. [She ſearches her pocket.] Ah, that is 
another. I believe, God forgive me, I have loſt 
it. That would be dreadful. {She ſtill ſearch- 
es.] I cannot find it. Perhaps I have left it up- 
on my table. O, heaven, how vexing ! 1 muſt 
go and find it. [She makes ſome ſteps to go. 


SCENE VI. 
DORINAPHTILLELIS: 


Parr, My God, Miſs, where are you running 
ſo faſt ? 

Dor. Have you not ſound a paper by act 
dent ? : 

PHIL. What is it like? 

Dos. A ſheet folded. 

PHIL. Is there any writing? 

Dos. Yes, there is. 

Pail. Two pages? 

Dos. Ay, that is it. Come, give it me.“ 

PHIL. I have found nothing; it was only to 


laugh. 
. Plague take the little blockhead, that 
has kept me ſo long. I muſt go and find it. 
[She goes out. 


PHIL. ſalone] Yes, yes, make haſte. Go 
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your ways, but you'll find nothing. Little 
blockhead, 1aid ſhe ? not ſuch a block- 


head neither. Ah, here comes Miſs 
Lucy in the nick of time. 


SCENE VI. 
PHILLIS, LUCY. 


Pa1r.. Come, come, Miſs, I have ſomething | 


droll to tell you. 

Lucy. What about ? 

PnIL. Yon will always continue to believe 
Miſs Dorina's friendſhip for you? 

Lucy. I have no new reaſon to doubt her. 

PutL. Do you know her writing ? 

Lucy. I think ſo. 

PuiL. [Taking a letter out of her pocket.] 
Well, here is a letter the has begun. Will you 
hear how the treats you in it ? 

Lucy. You have read it then ? 


PII. Yes, at firſt, without knowing what it 


was, and afterwards to be perfectly informed 
with regard to her. 


Lucy. Phillis, what you have done is very 
bad ; you ought not to 


Pair. Town it; but it was my attachment 


to you made me commit this fault. I obſerved 


that you were mentioned 1n this letter, and I 


wanted to know upon what I might depend. 
Here it is. 


Lucy. Ifyou give it me, I will burn it with- 
out opening it. 


PuiI. It that is the caſe I will keep it. But, 
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Miſs, the evil is already done; do you take the 


advantage of it. 


Lucy. But how did the paper fall into your 
hands ? 

PHIL. I ſound it upon the ſtairs. A 

Lucy. And in it Dorina ſpeaks ill of me? 

PHIL. Perhaps they are only truths. I ſhall 
read, and you will judge for yourſelf. [She 
reads aloud.] *© Pity me, my dear friend, not 
only becauſe of my being ſeparated from you, 
** but likewiſe on account of the diſagreable 
life I lead here, That little girl whom I 
mentioned to you formerly, diſtracts me every 
% day more and more.“ 

Lucy. [interrupting her.] My name is not 
mentioned, perhaps ſhe means you. 

PHIL. Hear me to the end, [She reads.] 
In addition to all my trouble, I am obliged 
« to approve of her, and ſtill more to flatter 
her, becauſe the is ſo vain it is the only means 
« of pleaſing her.” 

Lucy. Ah, my God! | 

PnII. [continuing to read] *© She imagines 
« herſelf to be a little prodigy of wit, while 
* in fact, ſhe has not common ſenſe; for ſhe 
% has every fault that can make her a block- 
„ head; ſhe is proud and makes game of. peo- 
« ple ; paſſes her life in idlenefs, bantering, 
and ſlander, or before the looking-glafs, in 
contemplating the moſt indiff-.ent arid moſt 
common fizure-you ever ſaw. In thort, Lu- 
cy” -— [She interrupts herſelf.] Tone name 
is mentioned this time 
Lucy. Ab, what malice ! ——- 


«< 
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PnIL. [continuing] “ In ſhort, Lucy will 
one day be the moſt impertinent and ridicu- 
ñous little creature That is all, Miſs, the 
letter is not finiſhed. — She ſtopped there 
in a fair way. 

Lucy. Give it me, I'll read it myſelf. 

[She takes the letter, and reads it to herſelf. 
PHIL. See, there it is; I have added nothing. 
Lucy. [returning the letter] Is it poſſible 

to have a mind ſo baſe, as to carry falſehood 
ſuch lengths.—I may have all the faults ſhe 
finds in me, but why conceal them from me ? 
Why did ſhe not warn me of them ? I might 
have corrected myſelf. 

Pa1r. You muſt acquaint your aunt with 
eve y thing. 

Lucy. Won't that look like revenge? And 
revenge is ſo diſgraceful ! 

Pair. It will not be revenging yourſelf, but 
ceaſing to decetveyour aunt. 

Lucy. I ſhall not mention the letter; I 
ſhall only make a confeſſion of the falſehood 
which was told heralittle while ago. 

Pair. Your aunt is ſo good, that the con- 
ſeſſion will not be ſufficient to make her diſmiſs 
Dorina. | 

Lucx. No matte, I am determined to ſpeak 
of nothing but thar. 

PnIL. Iwill go and find your aunt. : 

Lucy. Don't ſay any Sing to her, I will 
own my fault to her niyſelf. ; 

PniL. [aſide] Yes, yes, the won't men ion 
the letter; but I will ſhew it. The wicked 
muſt be punithed. [She goes our. 
Var. I. N 
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Lucy. [alone] Such ingratitude ! Such falſe- 
hood! — —-I much lament her being ſo wick- 
ed ; it will occaſion much repentance.-- People 
are not born ſo ; ſhe certainly has had a bad 
education. Alas! perhaps the was flattered 
when the was a child !—Odious flattery ! I (hall 
ever deteſt you ! _ [She ſinks down upon a chair. 


SCENE IX. 
DORINA, LUCY. 


Dox. [at the bottom of the ſtage, not ſee- 
ing Lucy.] I have not found it. There i. 
enough in 1t to ruin me. | 

Lucy. ſ[afide] *Tis ſhe ; my heart beats. 
{A\ovd.]} What are you looking for? 

Dor. Nothing ; but what do you do here 
alone ? 

Lucy. I was thinking. 

| Dor, Of what were you thinking? 

Lucy. On a thouſand things 
ple, I was thinking of mv faults. 

Dor. So you are occupied in thinking of 

chimeras; I ſhall chide you, if you enploy 
your time ſo badly. 
Luc. No; I have at laſt learnt to know, 
and I wiſh to correct myſelf ; but you muſt 
ſecond me, and tell me the truth.— In orm 
me when I do wrong — tell me all my faults; 
mn u word, become ſincere, ——— On that con- 
dition, I nay ftill——-- ves, Dorina, I may fb 
continue my regard for you. | 

Dore. What is the meaning of this language. 
and this gloomy reſerved manner? 


for exam- 
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Luc v. I cannot diſſemble That dread- 
ſul vice, at leaſt is not yet in my heart. I will 
ſummon friendſhip to my aſſiſtance; ſhe will 
not flatter me, but tell me the truth. Tam 
young, and perhaps ſhall get the better of thoſe 
faults, with which I have been too juſtly re- 
proached. 

Do. What do IL hear! Ah! I am ruined, 

Lucy. I am not offended with you for de- 
ſcribing me as you ſee me, and ſuch perhaps as 
I really am; but, at leaſt, in giving the detail 
of my faults, you ſhould not complain, fince 
they are your own work. 

Dos. It is enough, Miſs ; ſpare me the reſt, 
and receive my adieu. 

Lucy. Your adieu! Why leave me ? 
I repeat it to you, you may atone for 
what you have done. Do not deceive 
me any more, and continue. 


Dok. No, Miſs, I muſt bid you an eternal 
adieu. 


Lucy. Eternal! — 
what will become of you ? 
Dor. I do not know. 
Lucy. Well, then, remain with me, I con- 
jure you; my aunt ſhall not know what 1s paſt, 


Stop Dorina, 


I promiſe you. 


Dos. Bur, Miſs, can you forget it? 

Lucy. I cannot forget it, but you need not 
doubt my forgiveneſs. | 

Dos. That is not enough; my preſence muſt 
be diſagreeable to you; you ſhall be freed from 
it — Farewell, Miſs. [She e out. 

Lvcy. [in tears] Hear me ear me, 
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—She is gone !—where can ſhe go? ! feel 
my tears flow in ſpite of me.—She deceived me, 
ſhe hated me; I no longer eſteem her, I muſt 
no longer love her !—But I did love her— Tis 
that recollection which affects me. She can no 
longer be dear to me; however, I muſt intereſt 
mylelf in her fate. Somebody comes. 
Ah! it is my aunt. 


a „ r oo #ms 


SCENE KX. 


MELINDA, PHILLIS, LUCY, 


Me L. My dear Lucy, I come to thank you for 
your purpole of owning your faults to me. 

Lucy. My dear aunt, has Phillis told you ?— 

Mr L. She has told me all, and ſhewn me the 
letter, notwithſtanding you forbid her; which, 
however, I approve of. Dorina has received the 
juſt reward of her wickedneſs ; ſhe is unmaſk- 
ed, and diſmiſſed. 

Lucy. You met her, then? ; 

Mer. This inſtant ; and I gave her her diſ- 
charge. | 

Lucy, But where will ſhe find an aſylum ? 

Me L. I do not know. 

Lucy, Ah! dear aunt, ſhe has no fortune ; 
I conjure you 

Mel. You defire it, that is enough; I pro- 
miſe you, I will make a neceſſary proviſion for 
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her. At laſt, thank heaven, her imprudence has 
made amends for the injury ſhe did you by her 
treachery. May this ſad proof teach you, my 
child, to diſtruſt flatterers, and to cheriſh truth, 
which alone can ſhew us our faults, and check 
that vanity which ſeduces and leads us aſtray. 


THE END. 
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EFFECTS OF CURIOSITY, 
A 
COME D y, 
In Two Ads, 
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THE PERSONS. 


LADY WALCOURT. 
SOPHIA, 
HELEN, | 
CONSTANCE, Niece of Lady Walcourt. 

LORD WALCOURT, Son of Lady Walcourt, 


a ſilent perſon. He ſhould be dreſſed in re- 
gimentals, and with his hair diſhevelled. 


her Daughters, 


ROSE, the Gardener's Daughter. 


Scene, Lady Walcourt's houſe in the country. 
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EFFECTS OF CURIOSIT V. 
A COMEDY. 


1 


SCENE FIRST. 
The ftage repreſents a garden. 
SOPHIA, HELEN, 


HeLen. 


SISTER, my dear Sophia, I conjure you— 

Soy, Once more tell you, all theſe precau- 
tions are fruitleſs ; I know no ſecrets. 

Her. What, Sophia ! you whoſe diſpoſition 
is truth itſelf, can you maintain a falſehood with 
ſuch aſſurance ? 

Sor. A falſehood I—an obliging expreſſion — 

Hu L. It is a juſt one, however. 

Soy. No; for you always confound indiſ- 
cretion with frankneſs, and make a virtue of 
what is truly a fault: to deceive from a view 
of intereſt, from vanity, or in jeſt, is to tell a 
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fie ; but they who ſteadily maintain that they 
are 1gnorant of the ſecrets with which they have 
been entruſted, diſcharge the duty impoſed by 
honour, and upon which the ſafety of ſociety 
depends. 

He. So at laſt you own you are the depoſitary 
of a ſecret ? O, 1 beg to congratulate you. 

Soy. What I ſay does not relate to me, 1 
ſpeak in general. 


Her, Very well, it is only a remonſtrance in 


form of a definition. 

Soy. Helen, let us change the ſubje& ; you 
are going to vex yourtelf, 1 ſee plainly. 

Her. Am 1 wrong? I ain your ſiſter, I love 


you, I tell you all 1 know, and you have no 


confidence in me. 

Sor. My dear Helen, you have an excellent 
heart, and a thouſand good qualities, but 

Her, But 1 am curious; is not that it? 
Well, I own Iam: it is becauſe ! have not 
your tranquility, your indifference ; it is becauſe 
1 ſet an infinite value upon the leaſt thing that 
can be intereſting to thoſe 1 love; that is the 
reaſon of my wiſhing to know, and to diſcover 
whatever regards them. if | had leſs ſenſibi- 
lity 1 ſhould be perfect in your eyes, for in 
that cafe, I affire you, I thould have no 
curioſity. 

Soy. But, ſiſter, T always obſerve that your 
curioſity exerciſes itſelf indifferently, and with- 
oe choice, on every object that preſents it- 
elf. ; 
Her. Yes, formerly; I own, when I was 
a child I might deſerve that reproach: 
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gor. It is no more than fifteen days ago, that 
Roſe, the gardener's daughter was to have been 
married; ihe - entruſted her ſecret to me; it 

came neceſſary that Mama ſhould prevail 
with the young man's relations who had an- 
other match in view for him, and till that time 
the affair was kept ſecret ; but by your induſtry 
you diſcovered it, the ſecret was divulged, and 
the marriage broke off. | 

Her. It was true, I was wrong on that oc- 
caſion; but I did not foreſee what has 
ſince happened. 

Soy. I am certain you never intentionally do 
a bad action; but, ſiſter, exceſſive curioſity 
always draws after it the moſt dangerous indiſ- 
cretions. Mama has told you of this ſo often ! 

Her. That you might ſpare yourſelf the 
trouble of repeating it. But to return to what 

we were juſt now Taking of, I proteſt to vou 
I have no defire to know your ſecret, but be- 
cauſe 1 have ſound out that it is you who are 
perſonally concerned. For as to mere curioſity, 
am corrected - but — abſolutely. 

Sor. You aſſure me of it ;—I muſt believe 
you. Well ſiſter, reſt ſatisfied : If it be true 
that I know a ſecret, I can aſſure you it does 
not regard me. | 

HEI. If i: is true! — but ſpeak plain; do 
von, or do you not know one? 

Sor. What ſignifies it to you, fine the aſſu- 
rance I have given vou, ought to put an end to 
the apprebenſions which you had merely on a - 
count of vour ſriendihip for we? 


- 
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HEL. So that in ſhort I may depend upon it, 


the ſecret does not concern you. 

SoP. Still the tecret — 1 by no means allow 
that 1 know one, but, on the contrary, 1 deny it. 

Her. Yet every thing gives you the he. 1 
have eyes ! Have ! not ſeen fince laſt night all 
your Whiſperings with my couſin 3 and when 
1 appeared, the ſigns and geſtures, and all the 
confuſion which I occaſioned - At this very mo- 
ment you expect Conſtance, I am ſure of 
it; | conſtrain you by remaining here; you 
have been rude, you have ſcolded, you have 
lectured me, that you might induce me to leave 
you, but I will remain where I am, I pro- 
miſe you ; (in mockery) I love you too well, 
my dear little ſiſter, to go from you, I am re- 
ſolved not to part from you one inſtant this 
whole day. 

Soy. (Aſide.) What patience one muſt have! 
(Aloud.) Do you imagine, Helen, that ſuch 
conduct can induce any one to place much con- 
fidence in yon? 

He1.. Yon go tco ſar; yes, vou diſtract me, 
you are ungrateful. 

Sor. Ah Helen, kow unjuſt you are! 

Hz1. In ſhot, you prefer Conſtance to me; 
you make her you” confidante, and I am only a 
third perſon, troubleſome and teazing to bo'h 
of you: I. who am older than the is, and who 
am your ſiſter; is not that crvel ? | 

Sor. h! if you were leſs curious, and leſs 
indiſcreet, J ſhould never deſi e to conceal any 
thing from vou: but, ſiſter, that confidence 
which you requie, you have /betraved ſo 
often 
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Hel. I repeat it to you, | am changed; 
make a trial, truſt me with your ſecret. 

dor. So, fiſter, you pretend to be no longer 
curious. 

Her. I am but in jeſt — I ſwear to you, if 
you were defirous juſt now to tell me your ſe- 
cret, I would not hearken to it: beſides, if I 
was anxious to know it, | eafily could in ſpite 
of you; I can gueſs right ſometimes; you 
may remember, 

Soy. Yes, and I have ſeen your penetration 
miſlead you oft'ner than once. 

Her, I foreſee that it will ſerve me well 
upon the preſent occaſion. —VI1I lay a wager 
that it is about marriage. We are three people 
here to marry, you, my couſin, and myſelf ; 
and the whole difficulty is to gueſs which of 
the three is the object of the preſent attention. 
Sor. What! do you think if it was you, it. 
would be concealed from you, and you the 
only one of the three from whom it would be 
kept a ſecret ? 

Her. O my God, IT am ſure Mama would 
truſt you with it, before ſhe mentioned it 
to me, and | ſhould not be informed of it till 
the whole affair was ſettled. 

Soy. Ah! Helen, what reflections muſt the 
certainty of this occafion you to make ! What 
ſevere juſtice do you infli&t upon yourſelf? Is it 
poſſible that, being perſuaded you inſpire ſuch 
a hurrful humiliating diftruſt, you do not get 
the berter of your faults ? SEED | 

HL. So, ſo, you allow then that I have 
almoſt gueſſed, ——— 

Vor. I. N 
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Sor. Gueſſed what? 


Her. This marriage. 


| 

| 

Sor. How, ſiſter, do you imagine you are 
a] | going to be married ? | 

| 


HET. You made me think ſo. 

Sor. Who, I? 

HL. It is true, you are older than I—but 
one year only — Aha! a thought comes in my 
head perhaps we are both going to be mar- 
ned at the ſame time. 
Sor. Without doubt, and Conftance too; 
three marriages in one day, that is the ſecygt ; 
now you have diſcovered it. 
Her. Now you benter 5 but for one mar- 
_ — there 1s one in the wind that is certain. 
— This Baron Sanford, who arrived yeſterday, 
and who was never ſeen here before you 
won't tell me now, there is no ſecret ? — His 
long converſations with Mama, his abſence of 
mind, his being abſorbed in thought, every thing 
proves it yet he is very melancholy and very 
old -] don't _— it is he that thinks of mar- 
rying; but perhaps he has a ſon -- or ſome ne- 
phews — I ſhall unravel it all. My God, how 
unlucky it is my brother is not here ; he loves 
me, he would have no whiſperings. Well, he 
muſt ſoon return from his regiment — Sophia, 
what is the matter with you? You are abſent, 
you don't hearken to me. 

Sor. I have nothing to reply to all the fol- 
lies you have been uttering this hour. 

H EL, Follies !—There is nobody reaſonable 
but yourſelf, at leaſt you think ſo, — Yes, you 
think you are a little model of perfeQion —- 
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when you have preached ſufficiently, and with 
you energy, you preſerve a contemptuous 
ilence, and not one word more can be obtained 
from you- ——O, you are excellent company! 

Sor. Helen, you want to put me in a 2 ; 
but you ſhall not ſucceed, except in making me 
vexed at thoſe faults which my friendſhip 
cannot ſee in you without being exceſſively 
grieved. 

Her. I don't know how it 1s, but you al- 
ways have the ſecret of being in the right. 

Sor. Vou that love ſecrets ſo much, ought 
certainly to learn that one; I don't flatter my- 
ſelf that I have it, but at leaſt I know how to 
prefer it to all other ſecrets. 

Her. Ah! Sophia, if you loved me more, I 
would eſteem you from the bottom of my heart 
Somebody comes— ha { it is Conſtance. 


SCENE IL 
SOPHIA, HELEN, CONSTANCE. 
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Con. [Comes in haſte and ſays :] Sophia !— 
Then, ſeeing Helen, ſhe ſtops. They con- 
tinue a ſhort time ſilent, during which Helen 
obſerves them.] | 

Sor. [To Conſtance.} Conſtance, did not 
you come to look for us? | 

Her. Yes, and ſhe is happy at finding us to- 
gether it is painted on her countenance. 

Con. Why do you think otherwiſe, Helen? 
I love you both equally, you know I do. 

SoP, Surely! When mutual — — is eſta- 
| 2 
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bliſhed, as it is between us three, if one is abſent, 
the other two with for her, or go in ſearch of 
her: that is what my ſiſter and I were about to 
do when you came; but now that we are got 
together let us chat; come let us fir down. 

[She draws a ſeart.] 
Sor. [low to Conſtance.] We mult dif- 
ſemble. 

Cow. flow to Sophia.] We ſhall never find a 
moment to read this letter ¶ She ſtops, becauſe 
Helen turns her head round to look at them.] 

HTL. O, I ſee what you would be at. 

Sor. Whar? 

Her. To ſpeak ſoſtly— truly this 1s not to be 
endured -I dare ſay that from two people ſo pru- 
dent, ſo diſcreet, and ſo perfeQ, a little more po- 
liteneſs might be expected; but I will be no lon- 
ger trouble ſome, I thall leave you at full liberty. 
Adieu, Sophia ; I ſhall no longer conſtrain you; 
from henceforth I ſhall avoid you, fince I have 
no other means of pleaſing you. 

Soy. My dear Helen, * cruel you are! I 
intreat you to ſtay. 

Heu. No, ſiſter, no to tell you the truth, I 
am acting againſt my inclination—if I was to 
remain, you would make me loſe all the pa- 
tiene and I would rather be vexed than go 
away, but we ſhould learn to 1 1aſter our pefli- 
ons; Adieu. [She goes out haſtily. } 
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SCENE III. 
SOPHIA, CONSTANCE. 


{They remain ſilent a ſhort time till they have 
loſt ſight of Helen.] | 


Con. So, ſhe is gone at laſt. 

Soy. Yes, but I am afraid ſhe will be ſoon 
back again. 

Con. She is likewiſe very capable of hiding 
herſelf, that ſhe may overhear. 

Soy, Go ſoftly and ſee—My God, how vex- 
ing, to be obliged to take precautions againſt a 

rſon one loves 

Con. [returning] Now you may be eaſy. 
I met Roſe at-the entrance into the grove, and 
bid her acquamt us if ſhe ſees Helen, 

Sar. But chat is telling Roſe we have a ſe- 
cret, 

Cox. By no means.—Roſe is ſo ſimple! I 
told her, laughing, that it was a joke, and ſhe 
the rather believes it, as we have already oftner 
than once made her watch for trifles— in ſhort, 
we are ſecure at leaſt that Helen will not come 
and ſurpriſe us.— Dear Sophia, let us loſe no 
more time. 8 

Sor. I told you laſt night I had received a 
Jetter from my brother ; that I had read it, and 
was permitted to communicate the contents to 
YOu, — 
Cox. And it was the ſteward who de- 
liyered the letter to you? 

N 3 
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Sore. Ves; here it is, L will read it to you 
ah my dear Conſtance ! Ip 

Con. Sophia you are in tears—O heavens ! 
What has happened? — 

Sor. If you knew all that J have ſuffered ſince 
yeſterday, and with what difficulty I have ſeem- 
ed to be as calm and as gay as uſnal ! — Hear 
this letter and you will judze—but ſee firſt, if 
Roſe is ſtill watching. 

Cos; 1-will.:. - 

Soy. O brother, brother! = what will be the 
end of this cruel adventure ? 

Cov. [returning.] Roſe is ſtill there, and 
Helen not to be ſeen, let us take advantage of 
the preſent favourable moment; read then, my 
dear Sophia, either calm, or complete this 
dreadful diſquiet. 

Soy. Alas! what am I going to communicate 
to you! [She unfolds the letter.] The date is, 
Thurſday morning, 

Cov. That is velterdav !-— but Lard Wal- 
court's regiment is forty-five leagues from hence ; 
how could you receive it the fame day? 

Soy. Ah Confrance, my brother is not with 
his regiment, he is here. 

Con. Here! 

Soy. Oh my God! don't raiſe your voice. 
if we ſhould be heard Ves, he is concealed iy 
this houſe, but hear the letter, it will inform 
you of every thing. [She reads it alond but in 
a low voice, and looking from time to tinie with 
apprehenſion leſt ſome one ſhould come. She 
runs her eye over it.] Hum, hum —“ But let me 
* come to the particulars of my unfortonase 
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adventure. You know that the regiment of 
the Marquis of Wallace, is thirty Jeagues 
diſtant from our's, and you are no ſiranger 
to the friendſhip which unites us : a letter 
from one of our common friends, informed 
me that he had Toft a conſiderable ſum at 
plav, and was exceedingly diſtreſſed ; being 
deſirous to fly without delay to his aſſiſtance, 
I ordered my ſervant to report that I was 
ſick, on purpoſe to be exculed from duty, 
and TI ſet out immediately, in hopes of re- 
turning in two davs at fartheſt,” You will 
re-olleet my brother in this action. 
Cov. Ahl that ſtroke is a true picture of his ſoul, 
Sor. That a noble action thould have ſuch 
fatal conſequences ! — but let us have done. 
[She reads.] © As I ſet off without leave, I had 
the precaution to change my name for that of 
Sir John Myrtle, under which name I ar- 
* rived at Valenciennes. On entering the town, 
I could not think, my dear Sophia, without 
the moſt render emotions, that J was but fif- 
teen leagues diſtant from my mother and ſiſ- 
ters ] cannot ſtop my tears. 
Cov. Give it to me; Il read it. [She takes 
the letter. 0 
Sor. Huſh, I hear a noiſe. 
Cox. *Tis Role. 


+% 
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Sov. Ah! give me my letter. [She takes the 


letter and puts it in her pocket. ] 

[Roſe enters haſtily and myſteriouſly, and ſays 
in paſſing near Sophia, 
Miss Helen is at my heels. {She croſſes the 
liage, and 7085 Our at the oppoſite ſide.] 
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Soy. Was there ever any thing ſo unlucky ?}— 
Con. Let us go to our chamber. 

Sor. Helen will follow us there likewiſe— 
but here ſhe comes; let us change our ſubject. 


SCENE IV. 
SOPHIA, CONSTANCE, ROSE, HELEN. 
[The laſt makes ſome ſteps, and then ſtops.] 


Le For my part I love the Engliſh gardens 
ter. 

Soy. And J think their imitations of nature 
are but meanly executed, and 

Hel. [coming forward.] Pardon me, I am 
afraid 1 interrupt a very lively and intereſting 
diſpute. . 

: Cox. O nat at all, we were ſpeaking of gar- 
ens. 

Her. Yes, and for fear of being interrupted 
in ſuch an important converſation, you placed a 
ſentry at the entrance of the grove. 

Sor. What is it you mean? 

Her. Roſe was not here juſt now. I did not ſee 
her take to her heels, to come and acquaint you 
of my approach. Sophia, Conſtance, you are 
both very prudent ; but you have no addreſs, 
you really have none, I muſt tell you ſo. I 
would have you employ ſome more ſkill in your 
little iritrigues, without which they will always 
be diſcovered. 

Can, Well, what have you diſcovered ? 


al 
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Her. In the firſt place, that you huve a ſe- 


cret ; it remains to be known what that ſecret 
is, which to diſcover J only aſk the remainder of 
this day, and in the evening I will give you an 
account of it : O I promiſe you, you ſha'n't be 
kept longing for it. Now let me begin. In the 
firſt place, by looking at von attentively, I owe 
to your geſtures the diſtovery of what nature 
your ſecret is; you have talked of it, for vou 
cannot think I am to be miſled by your Englith 
garden. Let me ſee a little what impreſſion it 
has left on your countenances. 
Soy, Helen, you ſee nothing in mine, but 
the ſhame I feel for you, on account of that 


diſgraceful curioſity which hurries you, to ſuch 
excels. | 
| 


Her. With what an air of indignation do you 
ſpeak to me! O heavens ! is it not enough to 

_ refuſe me your confidence? Sophia, you de- 
ſpiſe me. —— If I have not your good qualities, 
I may acquire them ; I am but voung, I may 
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correct myſelf: Siſter, have you loſt all hopes 
of me? Ah anſwer me; encourage me. 1 
Soy. With ſo good a heart, is it poſſible you Wl | 
can be incorrigible ? 4 
Her. Ah, Siſter ! — [They embrace: and | 
N aſter a ſhort ſilence.] WW | 
g Sor. My qear Helen, I expect every thing 9 [1 
1 from your underſtanding and reflection. 15 
* Herr. And I from your example and advice. | | '* 
1 Cow. Somebody comes -] believe it is my ns 
aunt. | 


Her. Yes, *tis ſhe. 
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SCENE V. 


SOPIHA, CONSTANCE, HELEN, LADY 
WALCOURT. 


L. War. ſaſide at the bottom of the Stage.) 


Here ſhe is, the reſt muſt be ſent away. 
[aloud.] Helen, go and re eive ſome company 
in the ſaloon that are juſt arrived, and I will 
be with you preſently. Conſtance, go with 
. your couſin——and Sophia, do you remain. 

HL. And my filter——is not ſhe to come 
with us ? 

L. War. That is not neceſſary—go, Helen— 

Her, But Mama, Sophia is eldeſt, and ſhe 
will do the honours much better than I. 

L. War. I think you ſufficiently capable to 
take her place upon the preſent occaſion. 

Her. You will remain then alone with her? 

L. War. I wiſh to have fewer queſtions, 

and more obedience, Helen, 
Her. Fewer queſtions ! —I have aſked but 
one. 5 | 
L. War. I forbid you to add a ſecond, or 
to remain one moment longer, 

Het. [Aſide, in going out.] This is very 
hard! I am fadly vexed. [She goes out, Con- 
ſtance following, ] 


nin 
Lady WALCOURT, SOPHIA. 
L. War, [Seeing Helen go out.] Whats 
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ſtrange temper !—- what vexation ſhe gives 
me ! Now we are alone, my child, I want to 
talk with you, Sophia, I have occaſion to open 
my heart to you. 

Sor. Ah, Mama, I dare not aſk you the 
cauſe of your melancholy, 

L. WAL. I am opprefſed with vexation, 
which is more ſevere, as I muſt diſſemble in the 
preſence of every one. My dear, your prudence 
and diſcretion, ſo ſuperior to your age, juſtifies 
my confidence in you; it is boundleſs, and I 
am going to prove it, by revealing the moſt 
important ſecret that I ever can diſcover to 

ou. 
f Soy. You may by new inſtances of kindnefs 
add to my happineſs, but neither my affection 
nor gratitude can be increaſed ; my dear Mama, 
I cannot love you better, nor feel more ſenſibly 
all that I owe to you. 

L. War. Ah! my dear Sophia, you make 
me a happy mother but alas ! I have but one 
friend, tho?” I have two daughters. 

Sor. Helen will in time render herſelf de- 
ſerving of a title ſo honourable and ſo dear to 

L. War. Ah! would to heaven ! — But let 
us return to the ſecret I want to communi- 
cate to you; my dear Sophia, it will diſtreſs 
ou. 
Soy. Am I not already prepared for it, fince 
| ſee you are afflicted ? 

L. War. The ſecret regards your brother. 

Sor. | Afide. ] I know it but too well. 
[Aloud.] Well, Mama. | 

L. War. I muſt begin by telling you that 
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he is well and in, ſafety ; at preſent his hiſtory, 
in two words, is, he left his regiment about 
twelve days ago, and without leave ; friend- 
ſhip called him to Valenciennes, where he went 
under an aſſumed name ; it was his misfortune 
to put up at the ſame inn with the ſon of Baron 
Sanford ; that very evening, they entered into 
ſo warm a diſpute that they reſolved to fight 
next morning. 

Sor. Good God! N 

L. War. In fact they ſet out at the break of 
day, both on horſeback, to go and fight on the 
frontiers; what ſhall I tell you, my dear 
Sophia, your brother, after having received 
a deep and dangerous wound, gave a terrible 
blow to his adverſary, whom he ſaw ſtagger, 
and bathed in blood fall at his feet ; he be- 
lieved he was killed, and himſelf ſcarcely able 
to ſtand, drew towards his horſe, and very 
ſoon collecting the little ſtrength that remained 
ro him, withdrew from the fatal place. This 
dreadful ſcene happened on the frontiers, and 
of courſe but four leagues from hence. — 

Sor. Ah! ſo near to us! | 

I. War. My ſon having but a ſtep to make 
ty be out of France, intended to leave the 
kingdom, but in half an hour being quite ex- 
hauſted from loſs of blood, was obliged to ſtop 
and fit down at the foot of a tree, where he 
very ſoon loſt the uſe of his ſenſe: At that 
inſtant, Providence conducted the faithful 
Theobald, my ſteward, whoſe attachment you 
well know, to the very ſpot/ 
Sor. Ah! could heaven abandon the ſon of 
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the moſt* affectionate and beſt of mothers! 
All its favours, Mama, we owe to your 
goodn<ls. | 

L. Wat. The greateſt of all for me, it has 
placed in your heart; it is in that pure and 

feeling mind I find the greateſt happineſs I can 
enjoy, .and the only confolition of which I am 
ſuſcepiible. But let us reſume that melan- 
choly «onverſation which perhaps we may have 
no opportunity of renewing before the evening. 

dor. Theobald then brought my brother 
here ? 

L. War. Happily he was alone in a covered 
chaiſe, into which he carried my fon, who con 
tinued inſenſible; and taking by-roads, brought 
kim at firſt to his mother's at the end of the 
village; then, when all this family were gone 
to bed, he came to acquaint me with the tragi- 
cal event. I ran myſelf to find my unhappy 
fon ; Theobald, and the family-ſurgeon, tranſ- 
ported him to my apartment, where I have 
watched him for ſeven nights, during which he 
was in great danger! 

Sor. And I have had no ſhare in ſuch dear 
and melancholy attendance ! — But, Mama, is 
my brother perfectly re overed ? 

L. War. He is at leaſt in a condition to ſet 
ou! without danger, 

Soy. What is he going to leave von? 

L. War. Alas! he oo, | Judge, my dear 
child, in what diftreſs J am involved: this 
Ba on Sanford, who is juſt arrived) is the fa- 

ther of the unfortunate young man whom your 
brather has undoubtedly killed. 

Ver. L | 
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Soy. He knows nothing of this fatal event ?— 

L. War. Thank heaven, he knows but one 
part of the truth. He was told that his ſon 
and Sir John Myrtle had ſet out together, and 
in haſte ; the people of the inn declared that 
they had a very warm diſpute ; that they had 
received no intelligence of them, and it was but 
too probable they went off in ſuch hurry for no 
other purpoſe but to fight. They added, that 
in the diſpute my ſon had been the aggreſſor, 
On being acquainted with the fatal adventure, 
Baron Sanford, who is naturally violent, and 
of keen ſeelings, was equally animated with grief 
and reſentment : he wrote to the officers com- 
manding the frontier towns, that he might leam 
if Sir John Myrtle had paſſed into the neighbour- 
ing ſtate, or to prevent his flight if there 
was ſtill time. 

Sor. So that not knowing my brother's true 
name, he is in purſuit of a phantom. 

L. War. But he may diſcover that name 
which is of ſuch importance for us to conceal ; 
his fortune, his rank, and charaQer, make him 
a moſt formidable and dangerous enemy —— 

Sor. But what is his purpoſe in coming here? 

L. War. He is come into this province in ex- 
pectation of big ſome information about 
the fate of his ſon. He ſuppoſes that he fougli 
on the frontiers, my eſtate 1s ſituated there, we 
were acquainted formerly, and all theſe cir- 
cumſtances have determined him to come here; 
think what I muſt fee] at ſeeing him enter this 
houſe ! — He gave me the whole detail of this 


2 


terrible hiſtory ; he talks to me of nothing 
but his grief, and his ſchemes of vengeance; 1 
join him. in his grief, and his ſorrow, and weep 


with him; but how bitter muſt thoſe tears be 


which are ſhed in the boſom of a cruel enemy, 
the perſecutor of my fon ! — 

Sor. My God! you make me thudder ! 

L. War. Sometimes I venture to combat his 
reſentment, and undoubtedly at that time my 
zeal burries me too far, for he ſtares at me wit 
ſurprize, and his look of aſtoniſhment diſmays 
me : I feel as if I was betraying myſelf, and 
had pronounced the name of my ſon In 
Mort, for theſe four and twenty hours, I have 
experienced whatever conſtraint, terror, and 


pity can inflict that is cruel and grievous. But, 


alas! the unbappy man who is the the oc- 
_ of this diftreſs, is more to be pitied 
1.— 


Soy. Unhappy man! he thinks there is com- 
fort in revenge ! 

L. War: Alas! he undoubtedly impoſes 
upon himſelf ;—— if it be true that there are 
hearts which can err ſo egregiouſly as to defire 
vengeance, are there any fo inhuman as to ſa- 
tiate ſuch a defire without horror? — This 


' ſhocking gratification of mean and ſavage” diſ- 


poſitions, degrades him who yields to it, and 
condemns him to eternal remorſe. 

Soy. Mama, is my brother to ſet out ſoon ? 

L. War. This very night. 

Soy. And theſe orders given to the Gover- 
nors of the Frontier Towns _—_— 

2 
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L. Wat. Theſe orders relate only to Sir 
John Myrtle; my ſon,yis known, and cannot be 
confounded with a young man of a different 
name, and who is repreſented as an adventurer, 
Theſe are the reflexions which encourage me, 
but ſtill T tremble, and am oppreſſed and perſe- 
cuted with dreadful apprehenſions. —If Baron 
Sanford was to hear poſitively of rhe deith of 
his ſon. ; if he was to diſcover the alylum and 
real name of his enemy; gracious heaven ! to 
what an exceſs of mad deſpair would it not tranſ- 
port him ! 

Soy. Ah! Mama, you terrify me. 

L. War. I have taken all the precautions 
which the prudence of a mother could ſuggeſt ; 
I have given orders to let no ſtranger have ad- 
mittance. Theobald told me that a man came 
this morning to aſk if Baron Sanford was here; 
Theobald, without heſitation, replied that he 
was not ; this man having received freſh inſtruc- 
tions returned in two hours, and infiſte1 on 
ſpeaking with the Baron, and ſeeing him alone, 
and refuſed to give his name; Theobald dif:nif- 
ſed him, by 1 him that the Baron could 
not receive him till to-morrow evening; and my 
ſon by that time will be out of France. 

Soy. This man who conceals what he is, i 
turbs me; and I recoll-@, tha! this morning 
when I was walking with Helen and my Gover- 
neſs in the little wood, I ſaw a man wan1e-ing 
up and down who obſerved us, and ſeemed 
deſirous to avoid being ſeen: his hat was 
pulled over his face ſo that I would not ſee his 
looks. ; 
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L. War. How ! did he follow you ? 

Soy. Yes, but alwys at a diſtance. We fat 
down, and having loſt fight of him, we chatted 
freely, when in about half an hour, a noiſe 
which I heard behind among the leaves, made 
me look round, and I ſaw the ſame man with 


his back to us, running off with all his ſpeed. 


L. War. Certainly he heard you. 


Sor. We thought ſo, and immediately re- 
turned home. ; 


L. Wat. Undoubtedly it muſt be the ſame 
man Theobald ſpeaks of— But what can this 


myſterious condu mean? Come, let us go to 


the Baron, and not leave him again—Ah! I with 
night was come! What a day has this been! - 
but J hear ſomebody coming. | 

Sor. "Tis Roſe. 

L. Wat. What can ſhe want 2 — : 


SCENE VI. 
LADY WALCOURT, SOPHIA, ROSE 


Ros. Madam! 
L. Wai. Well, Roſe! 
Rose. Mr. Theobald enquires for your Lady- 


IP. 

L. War. Where is he? 

Roser. In the great Court. 

L. War, Let us go immediately; come 
Sophia. [aſide in going out.] Alas ! every thing 


vexes and diſturbs me. 


Rost [makes ſeveral ſigns to Sophia to iuduce 
O 3 
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her to ſtay; Sophia does not ſeem to obſerve 
them, and goes out with Lady Walcourt.] 


SCENE VIII. 


Ros [alone.] All my ſigns are uſeleſs, ſhe 
takes no ſort of notice of them zooks, half ſo 
many would have been enough to have kept 
Miſs Helen.—O ! 'tis ſhe that is curious; the 
bas made me ſo too ;—T believe it is catching 
What the plagne ſhall I do with this letter? 
— [She pulls a letter out of her pocket and 
reads.] To Miſs Walcourt — Certainly it is for 
the eldeſt —She would not ſtay ; I would have 
told her all [She puts vp the letter again.] I 
am very deſirous to know what is in this letter 
— the young man; and the money too, they 
altogether ſtagger me — [She pulls a purſe out of 
her pocket.] Twelve guineas ! that makes in 
ſhillings and pence -I don't know how much. -- 
dSomebodv comes. — My God, let me put up the 
purſe and the letter. 


SCENE NX. 
HELEN, ROSE. 


He. Roſe—what are you doing there? 

Rose. Nothing, Mis. 

Her. How vou bluſh ! 

Rost. Marry, tis very warm. 

HEL. You was hiding ſomething in your 
pocket; I faw it. —Why all this myſtery, my 
dear Roſe ; is it Hecauſe you nv longer have ary 
ir1endihip ſo- me? | 


» 
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Rost. You want to pump me, I ſee that. 

Her. Ah, I pray you tell me true, and I give 
you my word of honour not to be guilty of any 
diſcretion. 

Rose. But it is ſtronger than you dont you 
remember how you {ſpoiled my marriage? 

Her. Well, I will make you amends ; I pro- 
miſe you I will make your fortune. 

Ros. Ah! my fortune is in a fair way; I am 
richer than I with to be, for it cauſes care. — 

Her. What do you mean? I pray explain 
yourſelf. 

Ros. Ay, now you coax me, I muſt tell you 
every thing. 

HeL. [embracipg her.] Ah Roſe! how ! 
love you. 

Ros. I am going to tell you a droll ſtory.— 

Her. Make haſte then. 

Ros. Marry it is like one of the adventures 
in that green book which my lady forbid you to 
read, and which yon ſtole. 

Hr. But what is it, Roſe? 

Ros. In ſhort, it is a ſtory like a romance. 

Hz. faſide.}] How ihe teazes me [aloud.] 
but Roſe, begin. : 

Rosk. Well then. I was taking a walk juſt 
now in the avenue, when all of a ſudden, a man 
eame towards me muffled up in a great coat and 
a flouched hat, but yet he ſeemed to be a young 
man. He fays to me, do you belong to the 
houſe? Yes Sir, ſays I. Well then, ſays he, 
give this letter to Miſs Walcourt, and take that 

or yourſelf, I will give you many more if yau 
are diſcreet, 
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Her. Ah ! 'tis the man we ſaw in the morn- 

ing: well Roſe, what did you anſwer ? 

| Fig By Gemini I ſaid nothing, I had not 
time to ſay a word: he left me a letter and a 

rſe, and crack ! he was gone in an inſtant. 

hen I, quite amazed, counted the money, and 
apt” put it in my pocket with the letter. That 
is all. 

Her. And you have the letter till ! 

Ross. Yes, ſure. 

Her. Ah, let me ſee it. 

Ros. I would with all my heart, but you 
can't read it, it is ſealed. Hold, here it is. 

Her. [Reads the addreſs.] [To Miſs Wal- 
court.]—Is it directed for my fiſter or me? 

Rose. O, I engage it is for Miſs Sophia. 

Her, Why ſo? 

Ros. You very well know Mary-Jane the 
farmer's wife ? 

Her, Well! 

Rose. She ſells wine. 

Her. What then ? 

Rose. Well, about two davs ago, a young 
man came to her houſe to call for a bottle, but 
inſtead of drinking, he paſſed the whole time in 
oſking queſtions about MiſsWa!court, the talleſt, 
the that has the ſenſible look theſe were his 
words, O, Mary-Jane told him fine things, for 
ſhe loves Miſs Sophia, God knows—and then 
there is but one opinion about your ſiſter ; that 
Is true. 

Het. And that young man—he aſked no 
queſtions about me ? | 

Rosk. No, he only ſpoke of her that has the 
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ſenfible look ; you was never once mentioned — 
You ſee this is the ſame that gave me the letter, 
at leaſt it is very probable, 

He L. (ſorrowfully.] Roſe, I muſt carry this 
letter ro Mama if 1t had been for me, I muſt 
not have opened it -ſo that I ſhould never have 
known its contents | 

Rose. Becauſe of your acting ſo properly my 
Lady, will perhaps tell you what is in it: that is 
the way Miſs Sophia gets all told her. 

Hel. I only wiſh to know whether this letter 
is figned----It 1s a very extraordinary affair; can 
it have any relation with the ſecret which occu- 
pies Mama, Sophia, and Conſtance. 

Ros. You ſuſpeR then that there is a ſecret 
in the wind? 

HeL. Roſe, have not you diſcovered ſome- 
thmg ? 

Ross. By my faith, perhaps there is none in 
the houſe but you and I who don't know it ; you 
Miſs, becauſe of your curioſity, and I becauſe 
they obſerve that you make me prate as much as 
you pleaſe. But however I have picked up ſome 

Ittle matte —— 
Hr. Ah Roſe, what is it? 
Ross. I will tell you with all my heart, 


upon condition tha if you open the letter you 
will read it to me - ——- | 


He. O fe! I ſhall not open it. 

Ros. Well! you won't keep that reſolution 
—OQO, I know vou. : | 

Het. You have a very bad opinion of me 
then, Roſe ? 

Ros. My God, Miſs, I beg your pardon 
but after what I have ſeen you do 
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Her. I may be weak enongh to be led into 
ſome indiſcretions, but I hope I am incapable of 
com mitting a crime of ſuch & ſerious nature=A 
girl of my age opening a letter in private, from a 

oung man, and he too unknown a letter which 
is probably deſigned for another perſon 0 
heaven ! if curioſity could miſlead to ſuch a de- 
gree, is there a crime more dangerous, or more 
thocking ? 

Rose. Don't make yourſelf uneaſy Miſs; 
we will not read it. Well, I will tell you all I 
know without it. 

HT. Make haſte then, for it is almoſt dinner- 
time. 

Rose. Yeſterday evening when your Mama 
was in the parterre with the Baron, I was paſing, 
and heard him ſay; Sir John Myrtle, and then 
they ſpoke low; quite low, but I remember that 
name, becauſe I heard it once before from Mr. 
Theobald, who however we whiſpering to the 
ſurgeon at the bottom of the ſtairs, while I was 
concealed behind the door. 

Her. Sir John Myrtle! — that name is to- 
= unknown to me 

os, And then the ſurgeon added ſome 
words I did not hear, but I remember he ſaid ; 
{How great would be their ſurprize if they knew 
he was concealed here ?] 

Her. You heard that? | 

Ros. With both my ears but that is all I 
could*make out. , | 

Heu, That is a great deal. Tis plain that 
Sir John Myrtle is concealed in this houſe —- 
bot to what end---and Baron Sanford knows it, 
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fnce he mentioned him---ſurely the Baron is his 
uncle, or perhaps his father- --but this myſtery 
is incomprehenſible ; I would give all the world 
I could diſcover it. | ' 

Ros. And I too, I aſſure you. 

He r. In ſhort, we at leaſt know that Sir John 
Myrtle 1s concealed here, and that is enough to 
lead to the diſcovery of the reſt before night-- - 
[She looks at her watch. ]--- But it is almoſt two 
o'clock, I muſt go to dinner. Farewell, Roſe ; 
I thank you for your confidence ; you may depend 
upon it I will not abuſe it--- Do not follow me, 
it is not neceſſary that we ſhould be ſeen to- 
gether ; do you go the other way. 

Rose. Very right; we muſt be prudent. 


[They go out.] 
End of the Fiſt AR. 


v — OPTIO 1 om OOO 


Ax. 
SCENE I. 
HE LE N, [alone.] 


Rosk is not here, where can ſhe be? 
Every one flies me, Mama avoids me; I could 
not get an opportunity of ſpeaking to her in pri- 


vate, that I might give her this letter equally 


vex my Mama, my ſiſter, and couſin ——1 am re- 
duced to take for a friend and confidante, a little 
peaſant girl who has neither education nor prin- 
ciples, to whom I have taught my faults, while I 
receive nothing from her but bad advice ! Alas! 
U am very unhappy—{She falls into a reverie.] 


N 
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| SCENE II. 
HELEN, ROSE. 


Ros [running.] Miſs Helen, Miſs.— 

Her. What is the matter? 

Ros k. O, I have made a lucky diſcovery! I 
know in what part of the houſe Sir John Myrtle 
is concealed. 

HL. Well! —and how? 

Ros E. You know your Mama's great cloſer at 
the end of the gallery? 

Her. Very well. 


Rose. Very well! why there he is neſtled. — 


Her. You believe ſo ? 
Ros. I'd lay a wager on it,—I had ſome 
ſuſpicion of it by the taking away the key of the 
gallery and the cloſet ; and beſides, your Mama 
1s always roaming there with the Steward and 
Surgeon. I aſked the Chamber-maid if ſhe 
went there as uſual, and ſhe told me ſhe has not 
entered the gallery theſe eight days, becauie my 
Lady had forbid. So you ſee plainly, the hiding 
plaee is found. 

Her. This is inconceivable l —what can al 
_ theſe precautions mean? 

Ros. O it is very droll ; for my part 1 can- 
not fathom it. a 

Her. My curioſity is raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch, I muſt own. 

Ros. For my part I long exceſlively to diſ- 
cover all. —-By the bye, Miſs, have you given 
the letter to my Lady? 


Her. My God, no; Mama imagining that 1 
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want te aſk queſtions, would not give me a hear- 
ing; the rejects me, ſhe flies me, and all this 
to go and ſhut herſelf up with my diſter and 
Couſin. 


Ros. But however we at leaft have the letter 
— it is {till in your pocket? 
Her. Yes, here it is. 


Rose. Letters can be read ſometimes with- 
out breaking the ſeal. | 


Her, It is needleſs to open the edge of this, 
there is nothing to be ſeen. * 

Rose. Ah, you have been trying then 

Her. Yes, from heedleſſneſs. 

Ros. By Gemini, I never fail to try it; I at- 
tempt that trick every time I carry letters to the 
poſt ; it always ſerves to amuſe me as I go along; 
but unluckily I can't read writing very well. — 

He. I am' exceſſively embarrafſed, I don't 
know what to do with this letter 

Ros. Since my Lady won't have it, tis our's. 

Her, Yes, but what uſe can we make of it? 

Rose. Uſe of a letter, forſooth ! you will read 
it, you that can read readily, and I will hear it, 

Her. I told you already that I neither will, 
nor ought to read it. 

Rose. But, Miſs, I know nothing of theſe 
ways; however you have tried to catch ſome- 
thing by peeping at the edges, and if it had not 
been for the ſeal ou would have read it five or 
ſix times over ; there can be no greater harm in 
breaking that plaguy little bit of wax. 

Her. No, it were better to burn it. 

| Rose. Yes, after we have read it; come, 
give it me, I'll do the buſineſs. SEE 

Vol. I. 
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Hel. Beſides, I don't know why I took charge 


of it, it was you to. whom it was entruſted ; 
it is not directed to me, I have no buſineſs 
with it. 

Rost. No more than the child unborn ; that 
is true, the letter is mine, you did wrong in tak- 
ing it from me. 

He. [giving it back to her.] Here, do with 
it what you pleaſe, I won't intermeddle. 

Ros. The ſeal is a going. 

HL. That is your affair. 

Ros. It has a good hold by my faith 'tis 
done; there, it is open But, Miſs, what is the 
matter with you; you are ſtruck ſpeechleſs. 

Her. Ah, Roſe, what have we done ! 

Rosz. Come, come, now let us read ; we 
muſt not dally ſo, we may be ſurpriſed. 

Het. My heart beats. 

Rost. Read however—and read out if you 
pleaſe ; let me have my ſhare. 

Her. ſtaking the letter and caſting her eye 
over it.] It is not ſigned. 

Rosx. Eh! that is not polite, not to put his 
; _ but read however; let us hear what he 

s. 

Hl. I tremble [She reads aloud.] “ Miſs, 
my birth and fortune may perhaps entitle me 
to aſpire to the honour of your hand. 

Rose. Oh, he has a mind to marry ! 

Her. [continuing.] “But the dread of your 
family having entered into engagements oppo- 

ſite to the wiſhes which J have preſumed to 
form, withholds me, and prevents me from 


** declaring myſelf. - J was at firſt reſolved to 


he 


ye 
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« avow my ſentiments to my father, but I will 
« not ſpeak to him without your conſent, and 
« the conſent of Lady Walcourt ; for I know 
« you ſufficiently, Miſs, to be certain thar this 
letter will be communicated to her.“ 

Rosk. O, he has reckoned without his hoſt, 
but that 1s becauſe he believed the letter was 
to be delivered to Miſs Sophia. 

Her. My God, can't you hold your tongue? 
She continues.] I beg you will pardon the 
* raſhneſs of this proceeding ; the ſentiment 
* which has occaſioned it ſhould ſerve to plead 
my excuſe, ſince it is much leſs founded on 
* your charms, than on the reputation you 


have acquired by your underſtanding, accom- 
© pliſhments; and virtue.” 


Ros E. That is mighty pretty. 

HL. [continues.] © Some extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances oblige me not to appear but with 
« precaution ; but if you will ſay one word, I 
* ſhall that moment diſcover who I am. If 
you will deign to anſwer me, let it be put in 
* the hollow of the old oak at the end of the 
* avenue ; I ſhall go there this evening in 
** queſt of the decree that is to decide my fate.“ 

Rose. Is that all ? 5 

Her. That is all. — What an extraordina- 
ry adventure! 


Hong: Do you conceive the meaning of 
this ? : 

Her. Yes, I begin to unravel the whole in- 
trigue, tho? ſtill there are ſeveral circumſtances 
which I cannot comprehend. Firſt of all, 
this unknown perſon 1s certainly Sir John Myr- 
tle, who remains here concealed. =4 
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Ros g. We gueſſed that already. But how 
could this unknown perſon ſee Miſs Sophia, and 
then ſtroll in the village, and then aſk queſti- 
ons of Mary-Jane, if he was ſhut up in this 
houſe ? 

Her. It is becauſe he is not kept a priſoner, 
and has the liberty of going out. 

Ros E. He ſpeaks of his fatber in the letter. 

Her. O, his father is Baron Sanford, —— 
j Ros E. Then he too ſhould call himſelf San- 

ord. 

Her.. Myrtle is perhaps the name of an eſtate 
l fancy there was a match propoſed be- 
tween him and Conſtance, but having ſeen So- 
phia, he prefers her to my couſin, 

Ros E. Upon my word, he is not far wrong; 
Miſs Sophia is ſo very pretty; and then that 
prudent manner has taken his fancy. 

Her, And he has written to my ſiſter that he 
may know her intentions. 

Ros E. There you have hit it, you are cer- 
tainly right. : 

Her. But why conceal himſelf? — Sophia 
and my couſin know that he is here — but per- 


haps Mama does not chooſe that they ſhould 


ſee each other till every thing is ſettled. 

Ros E. Juſt ſo ; by my troth, Miſs, you are 
very clever — but one thing comes in my head ; 
the poor Gentleman who loves Miſs Sophia with 
all his heart, is going on a fools errand to-night, 
when he will find nothing but oak leaves in the 
hollow of the tree inſtead of an anſwer. It 
would be a rare trick if you was to write to him, 

HEL. Such nonſenſe ! —— 


- — — 
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Roan. Bui bo thall at leaſt for how: he will 


look — he will come - what the plague, can't 
you tell him ſome idle ſtuff——it is of no great 
conſequence---there is no great harm, ſure. _— 

HeL. In ſhort, if it is a good match, I would 
rather that he married my fiſter than Conſtance 
then he loves Sophia, his intentions are 
honourable --- if Mama knew his ſentiments, 
Jam ſure ſhe would approve of them. 

Ros k. He is faint-hearted---without a little 
bit of an anſwer, he won't ſpeak a word, and 
will go about his buſineſs; then adieu to the 
match. 

Her. A droll idea has come in my head; do 
you write to him. 

Ros. Moſt willingly, but J am not very 
good at writing; I muſt tell you beforehand 
that I can only make an O. 

Her. No matter for that, I will guide your 
hand. 

Ros. Well then, I am content — if we 
had wherewithal SEL 

Her. Stop, I have paper and a pencil in my 
pocket © fer 

Ros. Come, come, let us go to work [She 
draws a chair.] This will do for a tab!e—give 
me the paper. [She gets upon her knees on the 
ground before the chair; Helen takes her hand.] 

Her. Don't hold your fingers ſo ſtiff. 


Rose. Tis to make me do better, forſooth. | 


Hz L. Well, let your hand move — ma ke 
haſte ; if any one comes 
Rose,O, your governeſs has the head-ach, your 
Mama and the young Jadies are engaged with 
their ſecrers | of 
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Her.. Well, let us begin—[She makes her 


write.] 

Ros. Tell me then what I write — Ah, it 
is quite crooked 

He. You won't let me guide your hand 
There, it will do well enough - now it is done. 

Ros. Is it done? [They riſe up.] Let me 
ſee if | can read it - there are but three words. 
[She reads.] You—you 

Her. Give it me, I will tell you 
reads.} You may appear. 

Rose. You may appear. I wrote that? 

Her. Yes. 

Ros. The ſcholmaſter never made me do 
fo "pp Now I will go and carry it to the old 
oak. | 

Her. Yes, but take good care you are not ſcen. 

Ros. O never fear — 5 

Her. Hearke'e, Roſe - when the young man 
comes, he will explain himſelf to Mama and 
my ſiſter; he will find that it was not Sophia 
that anſwered him; he wilt tell that he gave 
his letter in charge to you---think then that all 
is your doing, and don't go to throw it upon 
my thoulders. | 

Rost. O! TI will ſay thatT read, and that] 
wrote | | . 

Her. Yes, but they know that you can nei- 
ther read nor write 

Ross. ] will inſiſt upon it that IJ have learnt, 
and made great progreſs all of a ſudden. 

Her. Roſe, give me back that note. 

Ros r. No, no, it goes to the old oak. 

Urn. Give it me, I am afraid of thg conſe- 
quences. | 
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Ros. No Miſs, I won't part with it; I wil 
ſee the gentleman. 
He 1. But Roſe, when I aſk a thing 
Ross. O, you may give yourſelf airs indeed--- 
Her. You are exceedingly impertinent, and 
I inſiſt upon having the note. 


Ro5e. Softly Miſs-- you get into ſchemes un- | 


known to my Lady, you make me join in the 
plot, and then you talk to me as if you were 
Miſs Sophia---there is ſome difference do you 
ſee---when people play pranks together, that 
makes them comrades---I am till only Roſe to 
be ſure, but by my faith you are no longer Miſs 
Helen with me---marry, I am ſorry to tell you 
this, but why do you behave to me ſo roughly? 

Hr L. [afide.} O heaven! to be to cruelly 
humbled -I can't bear it, I choak with rage 

Ros. You need not be ſullen for that, for 
my part, I think no more of it ; I am paſſionate, 
but in a twinkling it is gone, I have no more 
gall in nie than a child. come, Miſs, don't make 
a wry face -- perhaps you will have need of me 
ſome other time, but yon muſt not provoke me 
--- Huſh ! I hear a noiſe, ſomebody is coming, 
I muſt run; farewell, Miſs, without any ill-will 
at leaſt. [She goes out.]. 

Her. [alone.] T am quite con founded - I am 
ſtifled with rage and ſhame---I have degraded 
myſelf ;---] am inſulted---I have deſerved it--- 
flie will tell all ro Mama; the will expoſe me 
in the moſt cruel manner; I cannot but expect 
it there is no depending on the fidelity and at- 
tachment of thoſe whom we have made ta 
contenm us 
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SCENE I. 
HELEN, CONSTANCE. 


Cox. [at the bottom of the ſtage.] Sophia 
is not here? $ 

Her. O, it » Conſtance—— You are look- 
Ing for my ſiſter ? 

ON. No, I was taking a walk, 

Hz L. You are violently diſpoſed to give an 
air of 1 to every thing: ah ! my God, 
ſpare yourſelf that unneceſſary trouble — ftcp, 
here comes. Sophia | 


8 CEN -E- IV; 
HELEN, CONSTANCE, SOPHIA. 


# 


Her. Come ſiſter, Conftance, is here, you 
may approach without fear; I am going. 

Soy, What is the matter, Helen? ſtill the 
ſame animoſity ? | TBF 

HL. I don't know if I have any animoſity, 
but one thing certain is, that I am no longer cu- 
rious, for I have diſcovered all that I wanted 
to know. 

Sor. If you have diſcovered ſome ſecret you 
are more knowing than we. 

HTL. Not mo e knowing, but as much. 

Soy. [aſide.} She alarms me in ſpite of me 
[Aloud.] I do not know the meaning of your 
diſcourſe, but you look melancholy, which 
_—_ me — dear fſiſter, what has happened tg 
your | g 
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He. It is true, I have more than one cauſe 
of vexation. 

Sor. [with fear.] Do they relate 
you think you have diſcovered ? 
H. O, not at all — 

Say. ſaſide.] O, I recover, ſhe knows nothing. 

H * In ſhort, it will very ſoon be no ſecret 
at all 
will be no myſtery to-morrow. 

Sor. ſuneaſy.] What is concealed!—— 

Co x. [low to Sophia. ] Good God, does ſhe 
know it! 

HEI, You ſeem quite diſturbed I cannot 
reſiſt laughing at their ſtupified looks —— 

Sor. {low to Conſtance.] Her gaiety ſhews 
that the knows nothing; but what can ſhe 
mean to ſay ? 

Her. I ſhould be glad to ſee him—how- 
ever, he has not made choice of me for a conh- 
dante, it isnot to me that his letters are addreſſed 


to what 


—Ah! my God, what is the matter—how pale 


ſhe is !—Sophia ! —O ſupport her I- [She runs 
to her.] 
Sor. Leave me—ah! if it is true that you 


know - but no, her heart is good---can ſhe: 
make ſport of it —Helen, for heaven's ſake ex- 


plain yourſelf 

Her. Into what aſtoniſhment have you in 
your turn thrown me --- Sophia almoſt fainting, 
Conſtance pale and trembling. — What can be 
the cauſe of this dreadful confuſion -- what have 


[ ſaid ? / 
| Ser. [Aſide.] She knows nothing of our ſe- 
cret, and J have betrayed myſelf . | 
HL. Sophia, you cannot reſtrain your tears, 


and what is concealed at preſent, 


—— 


1 
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and 'tis I have been the cauſe——ah ! my dear 
ſiſter, that idea wrings my very heart— why 


this terrible vexation ? Do you ſuſpe& me of 
Jealouſy? Ah! I amincapable of it. His vows 
are ſincere and affectionate, and offered up ſolely 
for the happineſs of Sophia. - — I will no longer 
difſemble with you; no, ſiſter, I am but half 
informed, and undoubtedly very ſoon we ſhall 


neither of us underſtand each other. Be calm 


then and anſwer me. 

Soy. [Afide.] I muſt endeavour to repair my 
indiſcretion, [To Helen.) Well, I own there 
is a ſecret which engages our attention. — In 
ſhort, Helen, you have been ſo induſtrious that 
you forced an expreſſion from me which ought 
never to have paſſed theſe lips. Diſcretion 
and prudence are virtues no longer to be pre- 
ſerved where you are, 

Her. What a bitter reproach ! is this the 
return you make to my friendthip ? 

Sor. You love me, yet you make me fail in 
my duty! But let us have done, I will 
neither diſplea.e nor offend you. I have only 
to ſay, that the emotion you obſerved was oœa- 
ſioned by nothing but ſurprize : you ſaid with 
ſuch ſeeming ſincerity that you knew all, I be- 
Leved it, and RE Ls: 

Her. The particulars I mentioned relate 
then to what you know ? 

Sor. I did not hear theſe- particulars, my un- 
eaſineſs prevented me from comprehending the 
meaning of them but I aſſure you that 
the ſecret which has been entruſted to me, has 
nothing in it, either important or ſingular - I 
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can perceive that you are ill informed. If you 
will explain yourſelf openly 
HL. If 1 am miſtaken, will you tell me the 
truth? ep 
Soy. Perhaps. 
Her. Perhaps, won't do --- no, I haye no 
title to your confidence, and I do not expect to 


gain it; you have told me ſo in language too ſe- 
vere to leave me in doubt; ſo you may preſerve 


your anxiety, you ſhall not know ecret. 

Sor. If Mama aſks you, you will be obliged 
to tell her. 8 FN 

Her. Threatnings !;-- Siſter, don't try that 
method; it is unworthy of you, and can have 
no effect upon, me. 

Cox. Ought Sophia to leave my aunt unin- 
formed of faults, which nothing but the autho- 
rity of a mother can correct? 

HT. I have but this to ſay; I may be 
threatened, I may be expoſed to the anger of 
my mother, and driven to deſpair —— but force 
and violence ſhall not avail with me. 

Sor. Mad creature l cannot the ſacred au- 
thority of a mother oblige you to tell a ſecret, 
which perhaps without heſitation you would en- 
truſt with the firſt perſon who would aſk you 
what do | know it may be to Role, the gar- 
dener's daughter, if ſhe preſſed you. —— Ah! 
ſiſter, how you abuſe the natural good qualities 
which are at the bottom of your heart; they 
are not regulated by principle, nor guided by 
reflection, and only ſerve to miſlead you— bur 
in ſhort you may depend upon it, that ir ſhall 
not be thro' me your Mama ſhall be informed 


— 
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of what ſhe ſhould only learn from your repen- 
tance and your confidence in her. 

Her. [aſide.] How ſhe makes me bluſh at 
the faults with which ſhe reproaches me, and 
thoſe likewiſe of which the is ignorant! — 

Cor. But night comes on — we muſt go in- 
to the houſe, beſides the weather looks tem- 
peſtuous. Somebody comes——"tis Role, 
what does ſhe want? 


SCENE V. 
HELEN, CONSTANCE, SOPHIA, ROSE. 


Ros. My Lady ſent me to acquaint you that 
ſhe is to ſup in her ov n chamber, becauſe ſhe 
wants to go to bed by times. 

Her. Is ſhe not well? 

Rose. I believe not, for ſhe is much changed, 

Hel. Let us go and «fk her how'the does, 

Sop. We will follow you. 

Her. Corhe along She goes out. Roſe 

follows. ] 


DE, e 


SOPHIA, CONSTANCE, 


Sor. [ſtopping Conſtance.] One moment, 
Conſtance, --- Mama is not fick -:- ſhe wants 
not to be troubled with fupper, that the fanuly - 
may £0 to bed the ſooner. 

Cen. But your brother does not ſer out till 
two hiirs after midnight. 45 

Sor. No, but Mama has conſented that 1 
ſhall take leave of him, and you may likewiſe 
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go, Conſtance --- and that we may be with him 
at midnight, without being ſuſpe&eq, Helen 


muſt be in bed before eleven, for if the 1s not 
aſleep before we make our eſcape, ſhe will hear 
us. But now | have mentioned Helen, have 
you any conception of what ſhe wanted to ſay ? 
--- She knows that there 1s ſome one concealed 
here --- the mentioned letters, and confidence. 
I trembled, and had almoſt betrayed myſelf ; 
however, I am convinced from what the ſaid af- 
terwards, that the only ſpoke at random. 
Con. O that is certain; ſhe imagines there 
is an intention to marry you, and that your in- 


tended huſband is to appear and declare himſelf 


to-morrow. 

Soy. I endeavoured to miflead her as much as 
poſſible. I was very deſirous to make her ex- 
plain herſelf clearly. ————— 

Con. She 1s now with my aunt, and I flatter 
mvſelf with the hopes, that of herſelf, ſhe 
will own all the thinks ſhe knows. 5 

Sor. I thought of that, and therefore was 
not ſorry the went alone, for perhaps ſhe would 
have been reſtrained by our preſence. 

Cox. I have not ſeen you in private fince 
your laſt converſation with my aunt; do you 
know I was a little embarraſſed when ſhe com- 
municated the whole to me? You did not let 
me know before hand that you would acquaint 
her with my being in tha ſecret. 

Sor. It was from my brother ſhe has fince 
learned that he had admitted me to his confi- 
dence ; he freely owned that he had written to 


me, and that you were informed at the. ſame 
Vol. I. a 
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time. Leſt Mama ſhould accuſe my brother of 
imprudence, I choſe to be ſilent. 

Con. She aſked you no queſtions then with 
regard to me? 

Sor. No, for you know very well that I could 
not tell her a falſehood, --- But what o'clock 
is it ? 

Con. Juſt eight. 

Soy. Tis ſtill four hours till midnight. 
Alas! I wiſh the time to paſs, and yet in pro- 
portion as the moment —_—_— my melancholy 
and agitation increaſe - - and Mama --- ah! 
what the ſuffers. -- After an abſence of four 
months I am to embrace my brother, to fee him 
but for an inſtant --- and to bid him adieu e- 
perhaps never to ſee him more ! 

Con. However, at leaſt we ſhall not be ap 
prehenfive for his life ; he is now well, and no- 
thing can prevent his departure. 
' Sop. Theobald tells me that he was pale and 
dreadfully weak. --- I even dread the inter- 
view this night ; he loves us ſo, and has ſuch 
ſenſibility. He wants to ſee Helen, and if it was 
not for Mama, he would not reſtrain his deſire 
of bidding her adieu. Even ſhe, what will 
decome of her when the comes to know our 
misfortune ? --- I ſee at once, all our vexation ; 
every moment, every reflexion, adds to its bit- 
terneſi. | 

Con. One of thoſe, which I am the leaſt 
capable of ſupporting, is the hateful cruel pre- 
fence of Baron Sanford. 

Sor. My God, do you know what a queſtion 
be aſked Mama this evening ? ' 

Con. Neo, not I. 
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Sor. He took it into his head, for the firſt 


time, :o aſk if the had a fon: at theſe words, 


ihe reddened, and then turned pale; her looks 
were diſturbed, her eyes filled with tears, ſhe 
ſtammered ſome unintelligible words; in thort, I 
thought ſhe was going to dilcover all. 
Cox. You were preſent then? 
Sor. I was directly oppoſite to her, and un- 
doubtedly my countenance, in ſpite of me, ex- 
preſſed what was painted on her's. However, 
me very ſoon recovered herſelf; I thought I 
obſerved the Baron to have an aſtoniſhed con- 
fuſed look, but he ſoon reſumed his uſual ap- 
pearance,- and perhaps my prepoſſeſſion miſled 
me. This unfortunate affair is ſo out of the 
comffon road, that it ſeems to me impoſſible to 
be Faced, at leaſt I endeavour to flatter my- 
with that hope. | 
Ros [coming back.] Ladies, ſupper waits you. 
Sor. Come, my dear Conſtance. [They go out.] 
Rose alone.] What the plague is Miſs 
Helen doing in the Parterre with Baron San- 
ford? they chat as if they had been acquainted 
theſe ten years {- She muſt paſs this way in go- 
ing to her chamber; I ſhall wait for her. 
dhe 1s vexed becauſe my Lady would not ſee her. 
Miſs Sophia is preferred in every thing, and it 
is but right, for ſhe is the pink of fine girls. 
But I feel ſome drops of rain, -— It is cold 
this evening. The letter will be wet if it is 
not already carried away.—-T ſhall not go to 
bed, for the Gentleman will come, and I muſt 
lee him, one of the firſt, ſince I had the trouble 
to carry the letter ba, here is Miſs Helen. 
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SCENE VII. 
ROSE, HELEN. 
Rosz. My God, Miſs, you ſeem quite con» 


founded, what is the matter with you? 

Hz L. [throwing herſelf on a chair. ] I don't 
know what imprudence I have been guilty of 
— but certainly i have done ſomething wrong. 
—— Fam quite exhauſted, ——— 

Ros. What has happened to you ? — 
Her. Did you ſee Baron Sanford go paſt ? 

Rosk. No ——but you was with him juſt 
now; has he told you any bad news? Speak, 
Miis, let me know what vexes you, perhaps we 
may find a remedy. 

Her. Alas, I have nothing but fears, and 
not one fixed idea ; but I will tell you what 
happened. You know Mama would not admit 
me, I went from her quite melancholy, and 
met Baron Sanford walking alone in the Parterre; 
he obſerved that I had been crying, he ap- 
proached me, and aſked me ſome queſtions : 
I fimply told him the occaſion of my grief, 
and added, that I plainly ſaw Mama would 
not ſee me becauſe the dreaded my curio- 
ſity.— | 

Ros. Did he acknowledge that? He muſt 
be in the ſecret !- 

HEL. s it becauſe you believe, ſaid he to 
me, that ſhe conceals ſome ſecret from you ?— 
Upon which | replied that 1 was certain of it. 
He redoubled his queſtions; I owned to him 
that I knew a part of the ſecret, that I was 


\ 
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not ignorant of Sir John Myrtle's being con- 
cealed in the great cloſet at the end of the 

alle -When I had ſpoken theſe words, 
he ſhuddered, he exclaimed ; ** What a diſco- 
very!“ And at the ſame inftant he quitted 
me with precipitation 

Rosk. What the plague does he mean with 
lis diſcovery ? 

He. I don't know—but he appeared as if 
he had been informed of ſome ſurpriſing dread- 
ful news ! —His eyes ſeemed to kindie with 
rage, the ſound of his voice was frightful 
O heaven, I ſtill tremble when I think of it. 

Ros. Ugly old fellow, to frighten you ſo ! 

He. Role do you go to my mother Alas! 
Jam debarred entrance, but perhaps you will 
gin admittance ;- ſpeak to her, tell her inge- 
nuouſiy all my faults, all that has happened to 
us ; beg of her from me that the will conde- 
icend to give me a hearing: go ] pray you — 

Rose. But, Miſs, I will not go and infornf 
againſt you. 

Her. Aſſiſt me to atone for my faults ; this, 
Roſe, is the laſt ſervice I ſhall require of you, 
and, I pray you, do not refuſe me. I have hi- 
therto fer you very bad examples, my girl ; ah ! 
may you forget them, and from henceforth be 
only ſtruck with my repentance ———— 

Rose. You break my heart, Mils—Mly God! 
be of comfort go to your chamber, it 
is ten o'clock, and perhaps the ladies are waiting 
for you to ſupper. 
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Her. Undoubtedly they imagine I have the 
happineſs to be with mama. 

Ros. The moon is quite hid, we are goin 
to have a ſtorm—there is not a glimpſe of light 
to be feen————- will you take hold of my 
arm till you get to the ſtair caſe ? 

Her. No, I can go very well alone 
but don't you hear a noiſe ? 

Ros. Yes, ſomebody is coming this way. 

HL. I think I fee a light? 

Ros. Yes truly; my God, I am afraid. 

HL. Huſh, don't ſpeak. [They liſten. 


SCENE VIII. 
ROSE HELEN, LADY WALCOURT. 


L. War. [with a lanthorn in her hand ſays, 
at the bottom of the ſtage] Every one 1s gone 
to bed; I ſhall wait here for Sophia and Con- 
. to conduct them. — I hear the noiſe of 

eet. 

Ros. [ſoftly to Helen] Good God, it is 
my lady anſwer her, Miſs. 

HL. I tremble. 

L. War. [coming fo ward, diſcovers Helen 
by the light of the lantho:n. Roſe eſcapes. 
What do I ſee !—What, is this you, Helen 
what are you doing here at this time of night ? 

He1,. Dear mama, I pray you, pardon me, 
and liſten to me one moment I entreat you. 
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L. WAL. [placing the lanthorn on the 
ground! What can you ſay to me, what ex- 
cuſe can you plead ? - Every one is gone to bed, 
tis night, it begins to rain; the wind and cold 
threaten a dreadful] ſtorm, and you are here 
alone, what can be your deſign? Alas! I know ͤ 
it but too, too we'l—you are watching to ſpy 
my actions, to diſcover my ſecrets for I 
am not ignorant that you ſuſpect I have ſome— 
if I have any, and there be a worthy ſentiment 
in your breaſt, tremble at the diſcovery, if they 
are of conſequence — are they not of equal 
importance to you as well as me? - and do you 
perſuade 88 that you have reaſon and 
prudence ſufficient not to betray them ? 

HeL. Alas! mama, I but too well deſerve 
ſuck cruel ſuſpicions ; after what J have alrea- 
dy done, I dare not make you a promiſe for m 
conduct in future; but I repent, I am ſenſibſe 
of the whole extent of my faults ; I grieve for 
them, and my attention is entirely engaged in 
the deſi e of repuring them if poſſible. 

L. WAL. But why are you here without your 
governeſs, without your ſiſter and in the dark? 

Her. IT was with Roſe ; I was talking to her 
of my diſtreſſes. 

L. WAL. With Roſe ! Is that proper com- 
pany for vou, Helen? You have a mother, you 
have a fiſter, and ſuch a ſiſter! She ſets you an 
example of every virtue and every accompliſh- 
ment; ſhe is admired hy all who approach her; 
the loves you, and yet it is not her whom you 
conſult, nor her whom you chooſe for your 
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friend. A little ruſtic, a peaſant girl! Roſe, 
in ſhort, muſt be the confidante of your ſecrets, 
Don't you bluſh at ſuch a degradation? a 

Hr L. Alas! I do juſtice to Sophia, and like- 
wile to myſelf; I neither deſerve ſuch a mo- 
ther, nor ſuch a ſiſter But I have been 
rejected, I have been repulſed and avoided—— 
what can I do? 

L. War. Reflect and amend. But go into 


the houſe, tis ten o'clock ; get to bed, and in a 


little time I will be with you to be aſſured of 
your obedience. I ſuſpected that you were here, 
and therefore came hither, for otherwife I have 
no buſineſs here. 

Hr L. So the whole day muſt paſs, and I can- 
not have an opportunity of ſpeaking with you. 
Farewell, I leave you, mama, I obey you 
but one word with you is very important to me; 
my heart is cruelly oppreſſed; I am much to 
be pitied ! 

L. War, Helen, you are naturally ingenuous, 
will you promiſe to anſwer truly to the queſtion 
Jam going to aſk you? 

Her. Yes, mama, you may depend upon it. 

L. WL. Well then, whether is it from cu- 
riofity or a defire to obtain an explanation, 
which makes you leave me at preſent with ſo 
much regret ? 

Her. Mama, I followed you this morning 
from motives of curioſity ; the reſt of the day 
I endeavoured to ſpeak with you that I might 
confeſs my faults, and at this inſtant nothing 
detains me with you but affection. I obſerve 
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that you are agitated, that you have ſome ſecret 
cauſe of vexation, I bitterly fee] the dreadful regret 
of not being able to ſhare it with you, but I 
have no defire to diſcover it, I am not worthy 
your confidence, I do not pretend to it ; but 
while you ſuffer, allow me the melancholy ſa- 
tisfaction of mixing my tears with yours. Do 
not fear my queſtions ; let my mama be under 
no reſtraint with me, let her tears flow into the 
boſom of a daughter that loves her; 'tis all 
that ſhe preſumes to requeſt. 

L. WAL. With ſuch ſentiments, with ſuch a 
teeling heart, how can you have any remaining 
faults! Time will correct them; yes, Helen, 
hope it will —-— you have made me read it 
in your heart. Well then, ſince you defire it, 
know the ſtate of mine. I am diſtracted with 
the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, and what com- 
pletes my vexation is, that I cannot truſt the 
knowledge of it with you. My girl, thou who art 
ſo dear to me, thou for whom I would ſacrifice 
my life, I conceal frum thee, what I have not 
been afraid to diſcover to Theobald and Ger- 
rard, two domeſtics! I depend upon their 


fidelity, and dare not truſt to thine ! 


HEL. O mama, thou beſt and moſt affec- 
tionate of mothers, you fill my ſoul at once with 
remorſe and gratitude. What ! to be capable of 
alleviating your ſorrows, and to add to them; 
I might have been your friend, and was only a 
dangerous ſpy upon vour conduct, whoſe indiſ- 
cretion and curioſity was equa'ly to be dreaded ! 
Gracious God, what a dreadful and ſtriking 


leſſon for me! 
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L. War. At this moment, my dear child, 
you repay me for all my paſt ſufferings. How 
happy ſhall I be when Ii can behave to you as I 
do to Sophia! She has my confidence, but my 
love to you 1s as great as to her, and our moſt 
pleaſing converſations are poĩſoned with the cru- 
el regret of not daring to admit you to ſhare 
them. 

Her. Ah, mama ! Sophia muſt conſole you 
for my faults, and is therefore more dear to me. 
Yes, heaven owed you a daughter like Sophia. 

L. WAL. Good God, what noiſe is this I 
hear ? 

Her. I think I can diſtinguiſh my fiſter's 
voice. 

L. War... Good heaven! what has happened. 
I quake with fear, 

Her. It is my ſiſter. 


SCENE IX. 


SOPHIA, HELEN, LADY WALCOURT, 
| ROSE enters a little after. 


L. War. Sophia ! is it you? 

Sor. Ah, mama ! we are ruined. 

L. War. Good heaven ! 

Soe, Baron Sanford knows that Sir John 
Myrtle is here. - 

L. War. Is it poſſible? 

Sor. He has gueſſed the reſt ; he is quite fu- 
rious. He has 3 diſpatched two couriers ; 


RT, 


— — 


John 


te fu- 
riers ; 
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he has ordered his horſes, and is going to ſet out 
himſelf. 
L. War. Great God! 
Sor. He is going to take every precaution— 
flight is now impoſſible; all our hopes are de- 
ſtroyed Ab, mama ! 
L. WAL. Who could betray us? 
could not be Gerrard nor Theobald ! 
Her. [throwing herſelf at her feet.] What 
do I hear No, mama, accuſe none but 


me 
O hea- 


It 


L. Wa. What is that you ſay ? 
ren! 

Her. Alas! I was ignorant of the miſchief 
T have been doing; but I diſcovered that Sir 
John Myrtle was concealed in this houſe, and it 
was I told it to Baron Sanford. 

L. WAL. Vretched creature! that 
Sir John Myrtle is your brother; he fought and 
killed the ſon of Baron Sanford, and you have 
diſcovered him to his mortal enemy! 

HeL. O God! f 

L. WAL. Vou bring your brother to the 
ſcaffold; you ſtab to the heart a diſtracted mo- 
ther; in ſhort, you deſtroy your unhappy fami- 
ly; there, there is the fatal conſequence of 
your guilty curioſity. | 

Her. O, I die. 

[She falls in a ſwoon at her mother's feet, 

Sor. Ah, my ſiſter! 

Rose. She is in a ſwoon! 

L. War. Roſe, take care of her- and we 
will go and throw ourſelves at the feet of Ba- 
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ron Sanford. Come, Sophia, come, we muft 
prevail with him or die. 


[They both run out in haſte. 


SCENE X. 
HELEN, in a ſwoon, ROSE. 


Rost. So they are gone! My God, what 
ſhall I do here alone? Miſs Helen !-- Miſs 
Helen! — Ah! ſhe is like death itſelf! — 
and lying on the wet graſs ! how ſhe is to be 
pitied ! The rain increaſes Oh my God. 
what thunder! what a tempeſt ! I am terrified. 
But I cannot leave this young lady. If 1 
could raiſe her up a little. I have not ſtrength ! 
don't hear her breathe. I begin to be afraid. 
- O my God, what a clap of thunder !--- 
] have not a drop of blood in my veins ! [She 
takes hold of Helen's hand] She is cold as ice. 
My God, my God, have mercy upon her. It is 
ſo dark I cannot ſee where I am! I would 
place her on the graſs ſeat, but I don't know 
where it is. Ah, there is a lanthorn ſome- 
where. [She goes to find the lanthorn which. 
Lady Walcourt had laid on the ground ; then 
returns to Helen, and looks at her by the light 
of the lanthorn.] Heavens, how pale the is! 
her hair is wet. I muſt abſolutely move her 
from hence. [She lays down the lanthorn and 
attempts to raiſe Helen] It is ſo flipperv !--- 
O, what a flaſh of lightning ! ——— There, 


aft 
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God be praiſed, I have done it. [She places 
Helen upon the graſs ſeat, and holds her in her 
arms.] I think ſhe fighs—————Ah, the reco- 


Vers. 


HL. Where am II O mama---where is 
ſhe ? 

Rose. You are alone with me, Miſs---with 
Roſe. 5 

He L. My brother- what is become of him? 

Ros. I know nothing new ; I have not 
been from you. | 

Her. I have expoſed him his life is 
in danger---ah, let us run.---I cannot. 

[She fall back upon the turf ſeat. 
Ros . O Lord, ſhe is going to faint again! 
Miſs Helen! 

HeL. What! cannot I die ?---My brother 
--- Perhaps he is carried off -- and ris I, 'tis I, 
that have devoted him to death ! ---I cannot 
drag myſelf to my mother --- my ſtrength ſor- 
fakes me. --- I muſt expire then where Jam 
forgotten, abandoned by all that is dear to me! 

Ros E. Do you hear theſe cries ? 

Her. Good God, all my blood freezes ! --- 
Ah, undoubtedly at this moment my unhappy 
brother is torn from the arms of his diſtracted 
mother, 

Ros. The noiſe increaſes -- O heaven, I 
believe they are breaking open the gate. 

HEL. I cannot ſtand. --- Run, Roſe, and fee 
what 1s the matter fly 


Rose. I go--- I will be back preſently. 
Ihe goes, and caries the lanthorn with her. 
Vor. L R 
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SCENE AL 


HEL. [alone] O brother, brother ! what 
will be thy fate! Into what a dreadful abyſs 
haye I plunged my family! My mother hates 
me, and I deſerve it. Dreadful was the moment 
when I ſaw that affectionate mother puſh me 
from her with horror, and overwhelm me with 
the weight of her juſt reſentment. --- Ah ! the 
ſound of that dreadful, much-loved voice till 
ſtrikes my ear ! --- But what do I hear? What 
noiſe of horſes and carriages ! what a dreadful 
tumult! [A loud clap of thunder is heard; 
Helen riſes frightened ; the thunder and light- 
ning continne violent ; Helen runs about the 
ſtage diſmayed : all her motions ſhould be ex- 
preſſive of great fear ; at laſt the returns, and 
falls upon the ſeat of the tarf, and the thunder 
ceaſes. After being a conſiderable time filent,] 
The night, the diſmal darkneſs, the frightful 
thunder --- all ſeem to unite, in adding to the 
diſmay with which I am oppreſſed. Death 
will at laſt put an end to theſe cruel torments : 
ah! may it be as ſpeedy as my remorſe is gal- 


ling! Some one comes; O heaven, what ſhall 
| hear! 
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SCENE AMA. 
HE LEN., ROSE. 


Ros E. Mails, Miſs! 
Her. Well? 
Ros E. Good news, good news. 
Her. My God, what is it? what, about my 
brother; tell me? 
Ros. Whereabovts are you ? Pris fo dark! 
Her, Come hither. {She fteps towards 
Roſe.} Where is my brother ? 
Rose. All is over; matters are accommoda- 
ted. 
Her. Is it poſſible? Don't you deceive me? 
Ros E. They are all happy. With my own 
two eyes, I ſaw Baron Sanford in tears em- 
brace your brother. 
HL. My brother? 
Ros k. Ves, he himſe f. But that is not all. 
2 ſtagger --- my God, you are going to 
all ! | 
Het. Ah, Roſe ! my dear Roſe, embrace 


me; alas ! I have none but you, either to ſhare 


my joys or ſorrow ! 

Ros E. Sit down then, Miſs ; you tremble. 

HEL. Baron Sanford embrace my b other J- 
What wonderful cauſe could produce this hap- 
py change ? 

Rose. The Baron's ſon is not killed --- on 
the contrary, he is much better 2 your bro- 

R 2 
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if ther ; he arrived at the very inſtant his father, 
| notwithſtanding the tears and lamentations of 
| your mother, was going to ſet off. 
| Her. Ah ! my God and the young 
j man is here? 
1 Ros E. By gemini, yes ſure --- and the fineſt 
1 part of the ſtory is, he is our correſpondent. 
| ll HL. How ! 

il Rose. Yes truly, it was he that wrote to 
Miſs Sophia; he loves her. He heard ſpeak 
of her at Valenciennes, and from that moment 
her reputation touched his heart; and fo, after 
having fought in the neighbourhood, he remain- 
ed infenfible upon the . L don't know how 
long, till ſome of the country-folks carried him 
home with them ; he gave them a good deal of 
money to keep his ſecret; and ſo, he heard ſtil] talk 
of Miſs Sophia: in ſhort, he got ſpeedily cured 
becauſe his wound was not dangerous, and his 
deſire to ſee Miſs Sophia made him ſcamper over 
the country as ſoon as he could walk. In ſhort, 
he has ſeen her, he has heard her, he has writ- 
ten to her, and ſo, he came to throw himſelf at 
his father's feet, and tell him all this. 

Her. O heaven ! what a happy diſcovery! 
| But how could you know all theſe particu- 

ars ? 

Ros. I aſked every body, and then I made 
my way into the ſaloon, where I ſaw and heard 
what | have been juſt now telling you; the 
doors are thrown open ; maſters, and ſervants, 
and all the family are aſſembled. I ſaw my 
lady between Miſs Sophia and Miſs Conſtance ; 
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the was ready to die with joy at ſeeing Baron 
Sanford and his ſon embrace your brother. O 
that young Sanford is a good-looking young 
man; he is as handſome as your brother. It 
is ſaid he was very much ſurpriſed when he 
knew that he had fought againſt the brot her of 
Miſs Sophia; he cried, like a child, at the 
thought of it ; but now he is very happy, for 
my lady and the baron have given their conſents, 
and the wedding is to be to-morrow. 

HEL. Roſe, do you think, my mother ob- 
ſerved you ? 

Rose. O no, I was behind every body; and 
tnen ſhe ſaw nobody but her children: I heard 
her ſay, Ah! what a happy mother am I! 

Her, She forgets that I am-her daughter !--- 
My heart is rent aſunder. --- At preſent I am the 
only one to be pitied. Now that J am freed 
from the mortal diſquiet which conſumed me, 
why do my tears flow with the ſame bitterneſs ? 
My mother, in the arms of Sophia and Con- 
ſtance, forgets that the unfortunate Helen exiſts. 
--- Nothing is wanting to her happineſs, and 
yet ſhe has left her =, Tug daughter without 
help and dy ing. See to what exceſſive ſeverity 
I have, by my faults, provoked the beſt and moſt 
indulgent of mothers ! --- A frightful and dread- 
ful leſſon! I had the moſt affectionate of mo- 
thers ; I was a much- loved fifter ; but, now, 
forgotten and negleRed, I am leſs in the eyes of 
my family than a ſtranger ! --- Alas ! I muſt la- 
ment my misfortunes ; but I cannot complain, 
liswhat I have brought upon myſelf. 
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SCENE XIII. 
HELEN, ROSE, SOPHIA, followed by ſome 


ſervants carrying torches, and who remain at 
the bottom of the ſtage. 


Sor. Where is ſhe ? where is ſhe? 

HEL. O heavens ! *tis my ſiſter. 

Sor. [running and embracing her.] My dear 
Helen, all our Gown are at an end; come, 
my brother burns with impatience to embrace 
you; my mother aſks for you. 

Her. [embracing her] Ah! ſiſter, I know 
all. But does my mother aſk for me ! —1; 
it true ? 

So. Come to her arms, my ſiſter the 
expects you, ſhe longs to ſee you. 

1 HEL. Alas! how can I preſent myſelf before 
er? 

Soy. All is forgotten, ſhe thinks only of your 
forrow. Our feeling mother ſhudders at the 
thoughts of what you muſt have ſuffered —- 
ſhe conſiders only your affliQtion, and has no 
uneaſy apprehenſions for what is to come. 

He L. Alas! I will juſtify her hopes, and 


2 from henceforth will only live to atone for 


thoſe faults of which I am made doubly ſenſible 
by her kindneſs. Come, dear Sophia, lead me 
to her, that I may throw myſelf at her ſeet l — 
I certainly hear the voices of my mother and 
brother. 


and 
; for 
fible 
1 me 
5 
and 
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Sor. Tis ſhe. 
Her. O God 
[Lady Walcourt appears at the bottom of the 
ſtage, ſupported on one ſide by her ſon, on 
the other by Conſtance ; Lord Walcourt 
quits his mother to go and embrace He- 
len, who ruſhes into his arms, and then 
runs to throw herſelf at the feet of her 
mother, who faints in the arms of Lord 
Walcourt and Sophia, and is ſupported 
behind by Conſtance. The curtain drops. 
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DANGERSor THE WORLD, 


COMEDY, 
AE . 


SCENE I. 


The Stage repreſents a Saloon, where a Toilet 
is ſeen, upon which are Books and an Ink- 


JuLitT [holding papers, and ſpeaking at the 
ſide of the ſtage. ] 


N O, I tell you once more my lady is not at 
home ; take away your trumpery, and get a- 
bout your buſineſs. Theſe Milliners diſtract 
me. Well, thank God, there is one gone. O 
that I could but drive away all the reſt. 
What a train have we here every morning! the 
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hall is ſo filled with ſhopkeepers, factors, and 
creditors, there is no knowing which to attend 
to.—Here are a parcel of bills I am deſired to 
deliver to my Lady: they muſt all be paid; 
but how !—— If this goes on I ſhall die with 
vexation. Let me examine a little, to how 
much theſe curſed bills amount. [She opens 
one.] Ay, this is the cabinet-maker's. [She 
reads.) For a little table, ten guineas. For a 
chiffonniere, fifteen guineas ; for a bureau forty 
pounds. It was highly neceſſary to lay out 
forty pounds for a bureau to write to the Viſ- 
counteſs Dormer, for, thank heaven, that is my 
Lady's chief employment.—To paſs their lives 
together and to write to each other regularly 
ten times a day; tis rather affectation than 
friendſhip.— My dear miſtreſs, you that was fo 
fincere and unaffected, what a change !—But let 
me go on. [She reads.] For a little writing 
deſk, ten pounds. For a large deſk, fifteen 
pounds. For a paper caſe with a ſecret drawer 
— This is enough to drive one diſtracted. To 
ſee ſuch a bill, one would think it was for a 
miniſter -who had the care of all the affairs of 
the nation. Let me ſee the total [She reads.] 
total, two hundred and eighty pounds. E- 
nough to make one's hair ſtand an end. —And 
this one. [She, reads.] For a breakfaſt ſervice 
of Seve China, a double cypher of myrtle and 
roſes, twelve pounds. For two vaſes, double 
cyphered with amaranths and panſies twenty 
pounds, For a group repreſenting the confidence 
of two young people, fix pounds. For a tea- 
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table, &c. &c. &c. Total four hundred and ten 
pounds. Is it credible ! O, here is one ſurely 
cannot be ſo dear, for it is all of hair. [She 
reads in glancing it over.} Rings of hair, watch 
of hair, chain of hair, bracelets of hair, ſeal of 
hair, necklace of hair, box of hair: total four 
hundred and ninety-five pounds. Four hundred 
and ninety-five pounds in hair !— Good heavens, 
what extravagance ! My poor miftreſs ! tis all 
over; the runs to ruin. — With a genteel, but 
limited fortune, how can fre ſupport all this? 
My Lord is abſent ; what will he ſay at his re- 
turn ? How can my Lady, who 1s naturally ſo 
good and ſo delicate, abuſe the confidence of a 
huſband who is ſo dear to her, to ſuch excels ? 
— Tis that fool, that Viſcounteſs Dormer that 
miſleads her.— Fatal connection, curſed friend- 
thip. I cannot go on with the reading of theſe 
bills, they pierce me to the heart I-] muſt put 
the toilet in order before my Lady comes back 
to dreſs. fIn ranging the things on the toilet 
the perceives a figure in bifcnit.} Ha! what is 
this? a figure in biſcuit. She holds a dog. 
Ay tis friendſhip, and a preſent from the 
Viſcounteſs. Now muft we go a ſhopping all 
day to find ſomething equally ingenious to be- 
ſtow upon her. But ſomebody comes; tis Lady 
Jemima. | 


Vor. I. 8 
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SCENE I. 
JULIET, LADY EMMA. 


Jur. Pleaſe to wait a moment, my Lady, till I 
go and acquaint my miſtreſs. 

L. Jem. No; ſhe is in her cloſet engaged in 
buſineſs, I won't incommode her ; and beſides, 
my dear Juliet, I am ay glad of an opportunity 
to have a little converſation with you. After 
an abſence of ten months and being returned 
but eight days, I have a number of queſtions 
to aſk. 

Jus, I owe every thing to you, Madam, mv 
education, my ſituation, my exiſtence, are all 
derived from your goodnels, and you may de- 
pend upon my ſincerity, which ſhall be pure as 
my gratitude. 

L. Jem. Your attachment, my dear Juliet, to 
my niece and me, is the moſt pleaſing recompence 
T could wiſh, in return for the care I took of 
you in your infanty. I know the ſoundneſs of 
your underſtanding, and the ſteadineſs of your 
temper ; I am confident you give my niece. the 
moſt prudent advice ; but does ſhe follow 1! 
exactly ?— As I am but juſt arrived, I am till 
ignorant ; however, T own to you, I have al- 
ready obſerved ſeveral little things which dil- 
pleaſe me. \ | 

Jur. Ah, Madam, your abſence has been ſata) 
to us! | 

L. Je», O heaven ! you frigliten me ! —— 
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Jur. Don't be uneaſy, Madam, all may be 
recovered, Lady Germaine is always good, 
and deſerves your affection: but, do not leave 
us again, | 

L. Jem. Alas ! you know with what reluc- 
tance J left her; but I was compelled to it by 
the neceſſity of ſettling my own affairs ; I de- 
pended on her diſpoſition, and the education 1 
had given her ; beſides, the was twenty, and 
her reaſon ſeemed to me ſuperior to her age : 
introduced her into the world, and after hay» 
ing obſerved and followed her almoſt a year, I 
thought I might abſent myſelf from her with-. 
out danger, and I left her in the hands of her 
mother-in-law, not without vexation, but at 
leaſt with ſecurity, 

Jur. And one of our greateſt misfortunes is, 
that her mother-in-law is very old, naturally a 
weak woman, and for theſe fix months is become 
almoſt childiſh. | 

L. Jem. How came it that you did not ac- 
quaint me with this? 

Jour. Becauſe I had but few opportunities of 
ſeeing her, tho' we live in her houſe, and did 
not know it till very lately, and when we were 
in daily expectation of your return. 

L. Jem. It is true my rerun was delayed. 

Jur. Me Lady being abſent from you and the 
Marchioneſs, leſt entirely to herſelf, having but 
little experience (perhaps more fatal than a to- 
tal ignorance, becauſe it gives confidence and 
preſumption) tho' good, virtuous, and of great 
ſenſibility, but weak and giddy, has not been 
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able to reſiſt the _ of bad advice ; ſhe 


ruins herſelf by fooliſh expences, buys every 
thing, pays nothing, loſes all reliſh for employ- 
ment, neglects her talents to give herſelf up 
to diſſipation, which does not even afford her 
amuſement. I ſee her return home in the even- 
ing, repenting of the uſe ſhe has made of the 
day, her heart and mind equally empty, 4 45 
and worn out, and next day, without pleafure, 
_ from habit, returning to the ſame round of 
life. 
L. Jeu. Good heaven, what do you tell me? 
And what will her huſband ſay, he who had 
ſuch a high opinion of her diſpoſition and un- 
derſtanding, who dreaded the tireſome life ſhe 
would lead in a remote part of the country, and 
therefore brought her to town, reſigned her 
into the arms of his mother, and at ſetting out, 
gave orders to his Steward to let her have 
whatever money ſhe defired ? What, could not 
ſuch proofs of confidence and eſteem reſtrain 
her ? Does ſhe not know that ſhe could not a- 
buſe it without diſhonouring herſelf, and with- 
out becoming for ever unworthy of ſuch indul- 
gence ? 
Jor. Ah! Madam, do not accuſe her heart. 
L. Jem. What ſignifies a good heart if her 
conduct and manner of life are in perpetual con- 
tradiction to her ſentiments ? 
' Jur. To grieve for it, and to amend. 
L. Jem. To amend ! and is that always 
praQticable ? No. They who can be guilty of 
weighty faults, rarely think of the poſſibility 
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of making a reparation ; or to expreſs myſelf 
better, ro ſuppoſe ſuch a calculation, is chi- 
merical ; miſled and ſeduced, can they ſtill 
preſerve the uſe of their reaſon or the power 
of reflecting? How could ſuch plain ideas 
which I have ſo often offered to the attention 
of my mece, be defaced from her remem- 
brance ? 

Jur. Perhaps, Madam, my attachment makes 
me exaggerate the dangers of her ſi uation; I am 
not perfectly acquainted with the ſtate of her 
affairs, and they may not be in ſuch bad order as 
I imagine. 

L. Jem. However, they muſt be ſpeedily ſet 
to nights, and before the return of the Marquis, 
who is expected very ſoon. 

Jur. Ah Madam ! why has he deferred it fo 
long ? 

L. Jem. Alas ! he expected to be only fix 
months abſent : the ſame fatality which detain- 
e1 me at my houſe in the country, delayed him 
in Germany, where he was called to ſucceed his 
uncle. But now he informs me that his buſineſs 
is ſettled, and he has happily got rid of all his 
embarraſſinents, he therefore fla ters himſelf 
with the hopes of being here by the end of the 
month. 

Jur. What a revolution will this returiP occa- 
lion ! - My Lady dreads, yet deſires it. 

L. Jem. Inconfiſtency, repentance and regret, 
are the fruirs of levity and imprudence. It ſeems, 
my dear Juliet, that in ſpite of the frailty of 
the human race, our natural ſtate is a ſtate of 
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reaſon, for when we ceaſe to be reaſonable, 
we are tormented and diſtracted by trouble and 
perturbation ; we are no longer in harmony 
with ourſelves; in ſhort, without reaſon we 
cannot enjoy either happineſs or tranquility, 
and diſguſt always accompanies the falſe 
pleaſures which it rejects. [She looks at her 
watch.) But time flies; my niece will be here 
preſently, and I have ſtill a thouſand queſ- 
tions to aſk. Tell me, Juliet, what is the 
character of the Viſcounteſs Dormer ? She 
ſeems to be giddy, and her connection with my 
niece — | 

Jur. Ah Madam! it is that curſed connection 
which is the cauſe of all our misfortunes. The 
Viſcounteſs has a good heart, ſhe is naturally 


well diſpoſed ; ſhe is candid, incapable of envy 


or any mean ſentiment ; but ſhe has all the de- 
feats which a bad education can give, a want 
of underſtanding and exceſſive levity ; always 
unemployed, always ſeeking amuſement, and 
without one 1dea of what can make her truly 
happy, ſhe ſeeks happineſs where it never can 
be found. Schemes for entertainments, going 
to public places, balls, the defire of being ſeen, 
of being the beſt dreſſed, to invent a faſhion, 
in ſhort, to paſs for the perſon whoſe company 
is the moſt deſired in ſociety, who is moſt 
ſplendid, moſt agreeable ; theſe are the only 
ideas with which her mind is filled. To theſe 
irregularities ſhe adds a thouſand ridiculous 
pretenſions ; ſhe affects great ſenſibility ; a de- 
termined taſte for the arts ; muſic and painting 
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delight her; the ſays, ſhe paſſes the night in 
reading ; ſhe values herſelf on her Philoſophy 
and Benevolence ; theſe two fine words are 
conſtantly in her mouth; ſhe attends lectures 
on natural philoſophy, and chemiſtry, is defi- 
cient in all her leſſons, learns nothing, knows 
nothing, talks on every ſubject, decides im- 
periouſly, ſometimes impoſes on fools, and is 


an object of pity to all people of common 
ſenſe. 


L. Jem. What a picture! 

Jur. In ſpite of all theſe follies, as the has a 
title and ten thouſand a year, ſhe 1s in the ton; 
people laugh at her, ridicule her weakneſs and 
even abuſe her conduct, but ſhe keeps a good 
houſe, has boxes at the Play-houſe and Opera, 
and ſhe is young and beautiful : theſe advantages 
are not ſufficient to procure eſteem and fincere 
reſpe& ; but by poſſeſſing them, ſhe is ſure of 
being courted, and that is all the Viſcounteſs 
deſires : ſhe reflects too little, ſhe has not un- 
derſtanding, elevation of mind or delicacy of 
ſentiment ſufficient to carry her pretenſions a bit 
father. 

L. Jem. And that is the friend whom my 
niece has choſen ? 

Jour. She threw herſelf in my Lady's way, 
who would never have ſought after her, but. 
yielded to her advances. The reputation of 
the Marchioneſs, at that time perfect in every 
reſpect, what was ſaid of her underſtanding, her 
education, her accompliſhments, the encomtumns 
that were made on her character and conduct, 
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in ſhort all theſe advantages united, inſpired 


the Viſcounteſs with a defire of being intimate 
with her; not that ſhe could be ſenſible of theſe 
good qualities, or know how to value them, but 
becauſe ſhe thought that her intimacy with Lady 
Germaine would be an additional air of impor- 
tance, My lady, flat ered by the advances of 
the Viſcounteſs, was pleaſed with the motive 
which ſhe caſily penetrated, however ſhe pre- 
tended to nuſtake them, and aſcribed them to 
fnendihip, that the might have a right to re- 
turn them. Beſides, Lady Dormer, in ſpite of 
all her irregularities, her caprice and fooliſh 
pretenſions, is not without ſome agreeable qua- 
lities, when ſhe forgets the different parts in 
which ſhe withes to exhibit ; the is ingenuous, 
open and chearful; ſhe will never gain a friend, 
but the is ſometimes amiable ; and if ſhe can- 
not intereſt you, ſhe is at leaſt frequently en- 
tertaining. My Lady was at firſt exceedingly 
ſtruck with her follies ; afterwards, habit made 
them appear not ſo conſiderable, and what 1s 
incredible, ſhe has at laſt adopted ſeveral of 
them. 

L. Ir u. I think I hear a door opening Per- 
haps 'tis my Niece coming -- Hearkee, Juliet, be 
careſul to conceal this converſation, and endea- 
vour to procure a particular knowledge of the 
ſtate of her affairs, this day if poſſible, and ac- 
quaint me with it in the evening. Beſides, the 
will perhaps intruſt me herſelf with her embar- 
raſſment. 


Jur. Ah! Madam, her gratitude, and her 
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affection for you are exceſſive, but ſhe is fo 
nigh minded ! She is ſo much indebted to you! 
No, the very dread of the aſſiſtance vou may 
offer her, will prevent her from placing that 
confidence in you, of which you are ſo de ſerv- 
ing. 

. Jem. She is not afraid to abuſe the confi- 
dence of her huſband, and dares not in that ex- 
tremity have recourſe to me ! Ah, Juliet! let us 
not confound pride with true delicacy ; the one 
miſleads and 1s a ſource of ingratitude ; but the 
other is the moſt fure and intelligent guide which 
ſenſe and reaſon can chooſe. What! to con- 
temn the benefits of friendſhip ; to have the 
fooliſh and guilty weakneſs of bluſhmg to ac- 
cept what it is deſirous of offering! To expoſe 
herſelf to the danger of being ruined rather 
than apply to her true friend, to one who has 
always been as a mother to her ; to be afraid of 
owning her faults to her, to aik her advice and 
aſſiſtance ; ah heaven ! is that delicacy, juſtice, 
or gratitude ? 

Tor. I pray you, Madam, be calm ; I think 
I hear her. 


L. Jg u. Yes 'tis ſhe. How melancholy ſhe 
looks ! 

Jur. The converſation of the Steward has 
not enliyened her. 
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Sd CENT. 


JULIET, LADY JEMIMA ; The MARCHI- 
ONESS, [in a morning dreſs.] 


Mar. Jultet—Ah dear Aunt, are you here! 
I was enquiring for you— Why did you not let 
me know you were come ? 

L. Jim. I was told you were buſy. 

Max. Onght I not to leave every buſineſs to 
come to you? - [She kiſſes her hand. Lady 
Jemi:na looks at her a moment in ſilence.] You 
are looking at my head- dreſs; you think it ridi- 
culouſly high, perhaps —— 

L. JEM. No, 1 was not thinking of that. 
What ſignifies how you are dreſſed? But I am 
ſorry to obſerve you are aftoniihingly thin and 
changed. 

Max. Yes indeed, I am thinner than I was, 

L. Ju. You fit up late, Ill engage. 

MAR. It muſt be ſo if one lives in the world. 

L. Jem, I have likewiſe lived in the world; 


It is not very long ſince; and yet I never ſat up 
late. 


Mar. The balls however -— 


L. IE. And - do you never fit up late but at 
2 ball? 


Jur. A little likewiſe at Pharaoh; a little at 
the Viſcounteſs Dormer's evening parties. - But 
for all this, my Lady is almoſt always in bed by 
five in the morning. : 
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Max. Another time, Juliet, you will after 
when you are aſked, and I pray you let it be 
with leſs exaggeration. Be gone. 

[Juliet goes out. 

L. Tem. You behave very ill to her. 

Max. W hat ! when ſhe endeavours to ſlander 
me in your preſence ? 

L. jen. Well, what ſignifies it to you ? Are 
not you certain that 1 ſhall believe you in pre- 
ference of every one? Tell me poſitively, you 
neither make a practice of playing nor ſitting up 
late, and notwithſtanding, the good opinion I 
have of Juliet, I ſhall be convinced that ſhe 


has not ſpoken the truth: tho' I look upon 


her as much ſuperior to her condition, yet I 
cannot hefitate one moment between your de- 
claration and that of your maid. You don't 
anſwer. | 

Max. [after a ſhort filence.] Dear Aunt, 
Juliet has ſaid nothing but the truth. 

L. Jem, And if, it had not been for this ex- 
planation, you would have made me believe that 
the flandered vou. 

Mar. I was wrong, but you ſee at leaſt that 
| was willing to repair my offence without equi- 
vocation I yielded to the firſt emotion of im- 
patience which that deſire of informing you of 
things ſhe was certain you would blame, could 
not fail to inſpire. 

L. IE. Since you commit theſe faults with- 
our ſc: ruple while yon know that they muſt diſ- 
pleaſe me, why be afraid of my being informed ? 
Are not you your own miſtreſs? I have no power 
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over you but what your friendſhip pleaſes to 
give me, and when that is refuſed, I ſhall no 
onger cither reproach you for your faults, or 
offer you my advice. 

Mar. Ah do not talk ſo, you pierce me to 
the heart. Can you ſuſpect me of forgetting 
what 1 owe to you, and of not having all that 
reſpect, and attachment to you which could be 
due ſrom the moſt affeSionate daughter. How 
many times have I lamented the long abſence 
which has ſeparated me from you. Ah! would 
to heaven you had never left me; no, my dear 
Aunt, my heart is till the ſame, there your 
rights ihail ever remain ſacred, and you may be 
aſſured that nothing but the dread of affficting 
you can ever ſet bounds to my confidence. 

L. Jr Mu. [embracing her.] Alas ! can there 
be any thing ſo diſtreſſing to me as to fee you 
wanting on that head? - Come then, and let me 
ſee clearly into that heart which is naturally ſo 
ſincere and tender, and which perhaps is as yet 
But half diſcloſed. 

Max, [confuſed.} What do you require ?— 
I have go ſecrets. It is true that for ſome time 
] have given myſelf up to a kind of life too fa- 
tizuing for me, but,] thall renounce it without 
reluctance, and am convinced that employment 
and ſolitude are better fuited to my diſpoſition 
than all this idle diſſipation, 


L. IE. Solitude is neither proper for your 


time” of life, nor your rank. Cannot you re- 
20unce the faults of exceſſive diſſipation with- 
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would be only changing the folly. You ſhould 
live in the world, enjoy the innocent pleaſures 
that are to be found in it, give ſeven hours 
of the day to ſociety, but employ the re- 
mainder in cultivating your talents and your 
underſtanding. That is all I have required of 
you, and you promiſed it. It was likewiſe 
agreed that you ſhould not play at chance 
games. 
” M AR. All that is very true; but I have always 
payed ſuch moderate play 
Jeu. Games of hazard are always expen- 
five and dangerous, eſpecially when they continue 
till five in the morning: beſides, tis they that 
procure a woman the reputation of being fond 
of play, and | have ſo often mentioned to you 
the dreadful inconveniencies of ſuch a reputa- 
tion ! 
Marx. You leſt me, and I went aſtray ; 
you are again returned, and I have recovered 
Ce guide; depend upon it, I will orrect my- 
Cil, 
I. JEM. I fee, at leaſt, that your heart is 
not changed al! may be recovered, | am ſure 
of it — How are you engaged for this even- 
ing ? 
Mar. I have no engagement, I expect ſome 
company this morning, but I ſhall be at liberty 
in the cvening. 
I. Jem. Will you let me ſup with you? 
Max. Will I!—lIs there any thing | can pre- 
fer to the happineſs of being with you? I thal? 
be alone. 
Vor. I. T 
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L. Jzm. May I depend upon it? 

Max. Moſt undoubtedly; there can be ng 
third perſon that I ſhould not think an intruder, 

L. Jeu. You ftill love me then? 

Mak. As 1 do my life, and lam more ſenſi— 
ble of it at this inſtant than ever. 

L. Jem. You have it in your power cafily to 
prove it to me. 

2 Ah, how ? 

„Ir u By placing an entire conf: dence in 
me but we ſhall converſe in the evening 
Promiſe me however to anſwer, without evaſion, 
all the queſtions I thall p%t to you. 

Mar. Alas ! I may with yon to remain 1y- 
norant of my faults; but to lie, eſpecially to 
vou, no, my dear aint, vou need not fear it. 

L. Je xr. That is enough, I am perfe aly ſa- 
tified and content - but you muſt fin1th your 
dre ſſing Farewell, my dear; in the 
evening we ſhall reſume this converſation. 

* [She embraces her. 

Max. How happy your goodneſs makes we ! 


JULIE T enteriag. 


Tur. My ladv, here is a card; the ſervant 
1 ſor an anſw er. | 
ſe. Farewell, my child ; I leave you 
* he CVCNI7 S. 
IThe Marc nloneſs attends Lady Jemima to 
the end of the ſaloon, where they em- 
brace.] 
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Jus. [looking at them} Niy lady feems 
much affected. I would fain think the 
has declared all. Ah! I] with to heaven it ma; 
be fo 4 | 


SCENE W. 
MARCHIONESS, JULIET. 


Mas. [returning] Come, and embrace me, 
my dear juliet, and let me apologize for the 
manner in which I ſpoke to you a little ago. 

Jus. [kiſſes her hand which the holds our 
to her; the Marchioneſs embraces her.] Apo- 
jogies! 

Mar. Yes, the expreſſion is not too ſtrong. 
Have you not been the companion of my infancy ? 
Are you not the friend choſen for me by my 
aunt ? . — Educated with me, educated by her, 
how many are the titles you have to my aſ- 
fection! Ah, Juliet! that J had but pro- 
ned, as you have done, by the education I re- 
ceived Alas! I never was fo ſenſible of 
my faults as I have been this dav. 

Jour. Ab, madam, how your renderneſs at- 
lects me! foreſaw that this ſalutary 
converſation would reſtore you entirely to your- 
iclf, 

Mar. My aunt ! O how | love her! 
what mind can be compared to hers ! ſuch a 
fund of good ſenſe ! ſuch a ſweet temper ! ſuch 
charming indulgent tenderneſs ! — 
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Enter a VALET), bringing a note. 


Var. From Lady St. Far, my lady; an an- 
{wer is expected. 
| Max. That is enough. {She reads. The 
Valet goes out.] How troubleſome ! — But 
I muſt ſend an anſwer What have I done 
with the firſt I received ?—Ay, here it i. 
Juliet, I will write while you do my hair ; but, 
put ſome flowers in my head make haſte — 

[She fits down to her toilet, and takes the 

ink-ftand.] 

Jur. ſafide} I'll wager theſe confounded 
notes will deface all her good intentions. Ju- 
het takes ſome flowers out of a band-box.] 
Madam, do you chooſe this garland of roſes ? 

Marx. What you pleaſe, it is quite the ſame 
tome. [Juliet begins to dreſs her hair.] The 
Marchioneſs ſearching on the toilet] Where 
is my ſeal ? [She obſerves the biſcuit figure.] 
Ah ! Juliet, | 

JuL. What is the matter, madam ; have! 
hurt you? 

Max. O! no. Look at that pretty thing. 

Jol. O, is that all ! "I's a trifle from 
Lady Dormer; there ſhould be a card with it. 
[She ſearches with the point of the comb.] O, 
here it is. 

Marx. Why did you not tell me of this ? 

{he reads the card. 

Jur. I forgot it. I am ſtupified with all 
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theſe emblems of friend ſhip, and altars of friend- 
hip, and cyphers ! 

Mak. Her card is charming, and this atten - 
tion is truly agreeable. | 

Jur. [«fide] Yes, quite ſo. | 

Mars. You will allow, Juliet, that this figure 
is delightful ; it has ſuch expreſſion ! 

Jur. For my part, I lee nothing in it but a 
long ſtupid countenaace z it looks ſo inſipid, it 
is enough to give one the vapours 

[She yawns, 

Max. [drilvy] You are hard to pleaſe. For 
my part, | think it is charming. 

Jour. That is encugh. 

Mak. [looking at herſelf in the glaſs} How 
you have dreſſed my hair tis frightful 
Give me another branch of roſes - and then ſeal 
my letters and -arry them. 

[Juliet ſeals them with wafers, and the Mar- 

chioneſs puts her hair to rights.] 


A SERVANT on entering. 
From the Counteſs of Roſeville, my Lady 

He delivers a card, which the Marchioneſ; 

reads.] | 

Jur. What, a third! 

Sen. Lady Sophia and Mrs. Tourville have 
tent to aſk how your Ladyſhip does. 

Mar. Very well. This card requires no an- 
wer. Juliet, give him thoſe you juſt now 
wwaled. [The ſervant going. The Marchi- 
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oneſs to the ſervant.] Harke'e, vou muſt g 
and enqui-e how Mrs, Dorſet is. = 
Jur. Is the fick ? 
Mar. O ! no, but ſhe had a little head-ach 
yeſterday at the opera. [To the ſervant.] 


And then to Mrs, Garman, do you 
hear? 
Ser. Yes, madam. [He goes out. 


Max. {ſtill doing her hair.] A pin — do 
vp this curl again. {She looks at herſelf in the 
glafs.] 'Tis true, I find myſelf greatly chang- 
ed. . 
Tur. From the life you lead it is not extra- 
ordinary; and if you continue it two year: 
more, you will be no longer handſome. 

Mak. I don't care much about it; and muſt 
it not come to that at laſt ? 

Jus. Ves; but in growing old before tlie 
time, health is ruined, and that is a ſerious miſ- 
fortune. Beſides, madam, if you are ſo indif- 
ferent about your figure, why dedicate ſo mu: 
time to vour toilet which night be much bette 
employed? 


Mar. You are right, and the more fo, 


the toilet fatigues and tires me excefſively. 


A VA LE T enters. 


Var. Mademoiſelle Cartoon deſires to know 
if your Ladyſhip will admit her? 

Jur.. Ay, here come the milliners. a 

Mar, Send her away, I don't want any thing. 
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VAL. She ſays, ſhe only begs the honour of 
ſeeing your Ladyſhip, and ſhewing you ſome 
new faſhions. Beſides, ſhe comes by deſire of 
the Viſcounteſs Dormer. 

Max. O, that is another affair, Well, tell 
her to come in; but let her know beforehand, 
that I will not buy any thing. [Goes out. 
Jur. (aſide] O yes, a charming reſolution ! 

Mak. I muſt get rid of her ————— 


Jur. Here the comes with her whole ſhop. 


SCENE: V. 


MARCHIONESS, JULIET, MADEMOT- 
SELLE CARTOON. 
A SHOP GIRL, carrying ſeveral boxes. 


Mar, [riſing from her toilet.] Good dar, 
Mademoiſelle Cartoon; you will be much diſ- 
ſatisfied with me, for I am determined not to 
buy any thing. 

M. Cax. My God! Madam, I am not led by 
intereſt ; but I know nobody that has ſo good a 
taſte as your Ladyſhip, and I was only defirous 
to thew vou that J am not quite unworthy of 
your Ladyſhip's protection. 

Mar. The Viſcounteſs Dormer has frequent- 
ly mentioned you to me. 

M. Cax. I have been greatly obliged to her 
then there is ſuch pleaſure in working for 
her ; her figure would ſet off the moſt indif- 
terent work, [While ſhe ſpeaks ſhe expoſes 
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different millinery.] For my part, my Lady, 
have a whim which muſt prevent my making 
ny fortune; it is, that I have no talent to work 
but for handſome people, and I have never ſo- 
licited the cuſtom of the ugly. 

Jun, [afide] She underſtands her buſineſs. 

Mak. [examining all the millinery.] Hah! 
there is a droll cap. 

M. Car. I invented it, and made it this 
night, J have called it the Wag; it would fit 
your Ladyihip very well. 

ar, You are very agre2able, Mademoilelle 
Cartoon Juliet, come and lee the Wag. Tru- 
ly it is pretty. 

Jur. O fy, Madam, it is hideous ! 

Ma. ſplacing it upon her head, and looking 
in the glaſs. } What a figure! 
moiſelle Cartoon, how like a focl 1 look with 
your Wag. 

M. Car. Ah, my Lady, 1 wiſh I could fee 
your picture in that cap. 'Fruly it fits vou fo 
well that I ſhall be qure inconſolable if you 
don't take it. It is not certainly tor the 1nmpor- 
tance of the cap, becauſe Mrs. Laucy wanted to 
purchale it this very morning. — 

MAR. Mrs. Lancy —She is rather a little 
oldiſh to pretend ſill to waggery. 

M. Cx. For which reaſon I could not con- 
ſent to ſell it to her. it will ſuit nobody but 
vour Ladyſhip -The Lady Viſcounteſs Dormer 
is very handſome, but ſhe has not the viva- 
city, nar the ſpirited look of your Ladyſhip, 


See Made- 
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and that cap would not by any means become 
her ſo well. 

Mar. What 1s the price of it ? 

M. Car. Your Ladyſhip will pleaſe to ob- 
ſerve, that the blond is ſuch as I never ſaw, and 
that there 1s a great deal of work, yet for all 
that the price 1s only fix guineas. 

Marx. I ſhould indeed have gueſſed it 
higher. 

Jux. [aſide] Why truly, a yard of blonde, 
and half a yard of gauze, for fix guineas, is a 
cheap purchaſe, SY, 

Max. Ha! I hear Lady Dormer's voice.— 

Jour. So, ſo ; then all the millinery will re- 
main here. 

Max. Ay, *tis ſhe. 

[She runs out to meet her. 


SCENSE VI. 


JULIET, MADEMOISELLE CARTOON. 
Jor. ſaſide]! Would not any one ſay they 


were going to meet after a year's abſence, 
yet they parted only at four o'clock this morn- 
ing. It is overdoing the matter But 'tis 
the faſhion. 

M. Ca R. [afide] I ſee that I muſt gain this 
girl's good-will. [Alond.] I am told, ma'am, 
you have a great regard for Mrs. Gerard, who 
commonly 4 the Marchioneſs. I believe, iſ 
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{ was known to you, you would not be ſorry 10 
lee me here. 

Jur. Mademoiſelle, you are miſinformed, 
for ſo far from having a Tegard for Mrs. Ge- 
rand, I cannot endure her. 

M. C ar, I am delighted with your ſperking 
ſo openly ; I would not injure any 5 in 
the world, but ſince you know Nirs.- Gerard, 
may ſreely tell you, that I don't think the 1 
ſerves the confidence of worthy people. She 
does not underſtand her buſineſs better than 
others ; and, beſides, the is ſo greedy and ava- 
ricious But, for my part, I know ho 
ro be grateful for favours conferred upon me. 

Jur. [aſide] O, I tee what the would be ai 
this 1s nothing new to me. 

M. Cas. I ſhould be very happy, ma'am, it 
there is any thing in my ſliop that you could 
like his half negligée for inſtance 

Jor. It is greatly to my taſte z but you have 
a ſhort cloak there which I like prodigiouſſy. 

M.Caz. (aſide] She comes to the point at 
once without ceremony. [Aloud] In tort, 
the lace is ſuperb, but it is very much at your 
ſervice as well as the cap. 

Jur. O!] it is too dear for me. 

M. Car. You are in jeſt ſure. I pray you, 
ma' ain, tO give nie leave to preſent you . ih 
theſe two trifles. I only beg your friendihip. 

Jur. And my lady's cuſtom. 

M. Car. [Laughing ] That comes of 
courſe. 

Jur. Keep your trumpery, Mademqiſelle 
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Cartoon: you judge of me from other ladies 
maids whom you have known, but for my part, 
{ tha!l not be ſo unjuſt as to confound every 
milliner with you. Another time J adviſe you 
to be a little more circumſpect, and remember 
that noble and honourable ſentiments may be 
found 1n every condition in life, 

M. Car. {aſide} What a ſour fantaſtical 
humour! 

Jur. But here comes my lady. 


SCENE. VII. 


JULIET, MADEMOISFLLE CARTOON, 
the M4 ARCHIONESS, the VISCOUNTESS. 


The Marchioneſs and Viſcounteſs enter, hold- 
ing each other by the arm.*] 


Vis. ſto the Marchioneſs] My heart, what 
a value you put upon ſuch a moderate atten- 
on! [Sbe embraces her. 

Max. O it is charming! There it is ſtil! 
upon my toilet, for J have bar this inſtant diſ- 
covertd it Juliet, take it and carry ic 
into my Cloſet, —— | 


In this ſcene, the two friends affect great 
ſenſibility by their voice and manner, and fre- 
quently embracing euch other. 
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Jur. What ſhall I cary, madam ? 

Mar. That figure in biſcuit, but take care 
you don't break it. 

Jur. [aſide] The loſs to be ſure would be 
very great, 


[She takes the figure and goes out. 
Vis. Now let us employ ourſelves a little 
with Mademoiſelle Cartoon. [To the Mar- 
chioneſs.] My heart ! is ſhe not very agreea- 
able Mademoiſelle Cartoon, have you 
any puffs ? 
M. Car. Yes, madam, there 1s one quite 
new. 


Vis. *Tis monſtrouſly ugly 


Shew me 


ſomething elſe ; bring here that large band- 


box. [To the Marchioneſs.] Let us fit down, 
[They ſit. 

Mar. Come, give it us upon our knees 
there, very well. 

[The Marchioneſs and Viſcounteſs take dif- 

ferent goods out of the box.] 

Vis. There is a pretty hat enough but it 13 
common. Mademoiſelle Ca toon, I muſt have 
ſome converſation with you about hats; I will 
give you ſome ideas 

M. Car. Your Ladyſhip has ſuch fancy! 

ar. Mademoiſelle Cartoon, here, lay all 
this aſide for me. | 

Vis. Ah! my heart, take this cap too; here 
is the fellow of it, which I intend to keep. 

Mak. Come, with all my heart. 

V1s. Except the two hats I will take all that 
remains in the box. Mademoiſelle Caitoon, 
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order fomebody to put them in my carriage. 
[She takes the box. 


SCENE VIII. 


JULIET, MADEMOISELLE CARTOON, 
MARCHIONESS, VISCOUNTESS. 


Jur. {to the Viſcounteſs} Your ſervant de- 
fires to know at what o'clock your Ladyſhip 
chooſes to have your carriage. 

Vis. Let them ſtay, I am juſt going. [To 
the Marchioneſs.] Now we talk of carriages, 
{ have ſomething charming to tell yot. Vel 
terday the Baroneſs was invited to a wedding 
dinner, where there was a Pharaoh party. She 
came at two o'clock, and on- entering the ſa- 
loon, very coolly gave orders for her carriage to 
tome next day at mid-day. 

Mar. That was very droll ! 

Vis. But what is not ſo droll, the unlucky 
woman loſt two thouſand guineas, though ſhe 
has but two hundred and fifty pounds allow- 
ance, and the does not know where to put her 
head. You muſt not mention this adventure, 
we promiſed hey to keep it letret. 

vi. [afide} And it is finely kept! 

Vis. If it was known, ſhe would be irreco- 
rerably embroiled with her family. 

Mak. That is dreadful 
[The Marchioneſs and Viſcounteſs whiſper.] 
Vol. I. U 
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M. Car. ſafide}] I am glad to hear this, 1 


muſt take the advantage of the information, 

Your Ladyſhips have no farther commands. 
Mar. Farewell, Mademoiſelle Cartoon. — 

Juliet, tell that I am not at home to any one 

Do you hear ? 

Jur. Yes, madam. 

[She goes out with Mademoiſelle Cartoon, who 
carries off her boxes. ] 


SCENE 1X. 
MARCHIONESS, VISCOUNTESS, 


Ma». hope, my dear friend, you will dine 
with me ? 

Vis. Am I not engaged to a reading party, 
and a tea drinking —O ! I have forgot my 
knotting bag ; how giddy I am! I ſhall be tired 
to death I cannot attend to the perſon who 
reads unleſs I am knotting. 

Mak. What is the work that is to be read? 

Vis. It is a poem. er 

Marx. Of Sir George Herbert's, Pll engage. 

Vis. Juſtſo. He had ſome inclination to 
have it printed ; but you know Sir George, he 
is ſo modeſt and unaffected! 'The name 
of author terrifies him: as he ſays himſelf, he 
only writes for the amuſement of his friends. 

Mars. However, I heard him read his poem 
a ſew days ago in the prefence of ſixty people. 

Vis. Po-day we ſliall have more than a hun- 
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dred ; but it is becauſe he is fo much in the 
world; he has a great many friends. — ain 
io provoked that you won't go to this reading; 
my heart, don't you know that we ſhall ſcarcely 
icet again this whole day ? 

Ma«. But tell me, why are you in ſuch ful! 
dreſs this morning ? 

Vis. O my dear, that is becauſe I ſhan't re- 
turn home all the day. At fix o'clock I go to 
the play, from thence 1 ſhall return to take 
vou up, and we will go to ſee the new dance; 
we will make two or three viſits, and then ſup 
at the ambaſſador's, We jhall play at Pha- 
raoh ; I am ruined, but it is no matter; my 
paſſion ſor play 1s as conſtant as it is unfortunate. 
J ſhall have done by leaving off play and the 
world at the ſame time; all this diſtracts me; 
ſeriouſſy I am not well but when with you, or 
quite alone; I warn you beforehand, I ſhall be- 
come a miſanthrope; if you knew all the 
plagues that J am tormented with— and then 1 
am affected with mere nothings, They are 
greatly to be pitied who have much ſenſibility; 
it is a gift of heaven which occaſions great un- 
happineſs.— My heart, have you any rouge 
there ? mine is a little roo pale. 

Mar. There is ſome. [The Viſcounteſs pla- 
ces herfelf at the toilet, and puts on rouge.} I 
aſſure you, you look very beautiſul this morn- 
Ing, and drefſed moſt elegantly. If Mrs. Sey- 
mour ſees you to-day, you will make her die with 
envy. 
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Vis. What a horrid thing is envy ! how it 
disfigures thoſe who are ſubject to it! 

Mar. O that is true, — My heart, have yon 
thought of our dreſs for the quadrille? 

Vis. Ves, my dear. I believe, not to con- 
ceal any thing from you, that our quadrille will 
make a little noiſe. We have ſtill fix repetitions 
to make, have we not ? 

Mak. Certainly. 

Vis. What think you of Mrs. Belmont, who 
di ſappoĩnted us laſt time, to go and coniult her 
lawyers ? 

Mag. But the law-ſuit, T hear, is of very 
great importance; her fortune depends on the 
deciſion. 

Vis. With all my heart, but ſhe might very 
well have put off her counſel till another day. 
Mrs Belmont ſhews her ruſticity on all occa- 
fions ; ſhe has lived much in the country. 

Max. Her friends ſay ſhe has a great deal of 
merit. 

Vis. That may be, but it is a merit that is 
not very brilliant. Have you obſerved how the 
ſtrings of her hoop are always falling ; the is 
exceſſively aukward. I do not know how 
ſhe came to be of our quadrille ; ſhe will dif- 
figure It. : 

Max. She does not dance amiſs, and ſlie 15 
handfome. 

Vis. Handſome indeed ! you are very good : 
ſhe might have been, but ſhe is no longer young; 
the is at leaft twenty-ſeven, tho' ſhe gives herſelf 
ont to be only twenty-four. — Bur, my 
dear friend, I muſt leave you. 
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MAX. What, already ? 
Vis, We ſhall meet again in the even! ng. I 
have a thouſand things to tell you ; I want to 
open my heart to my fric nd; I aſſure you I have 


more than one cauſe of vexation, and if I had 
not ſo much courage 


Max. You alarm me. 
Vis. I will tell you all at the opera. By the 
b 


by, my heart, ſhall we take that ances are 
vou reſolved ? 


MAR. If it is agreeable to you. 
Vis. I hall be delighted with it. 
an additional nicans of being with you. 
Mar. Well, I agree to it. 
Vis. Adieu, my puſs. [She embraces her.] 
This thort convertetion has done me good; J 
vas fo gloomy when J came to you. Fare: 


well, my dear friend Have you feen my 
new c2 Irriage ! ? 


Mar. No, mv heart. Ts it below? 

V IS. Y; Es. ( Oe od ſee it, it 5 delightiul. 
Mar. Come, with all nu heart. 
{They take each other by the arm, and go out. 
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SCENE FIRST. 
MARCHIONESS, JULIET. 


 Maxcnioness. 


J ULIET, get my green embroidered gown ; 1 
{hall dreſs preſently. 

Jur. What, madam, to ſup with your aunt 
by yourſelves ! 

Marx. My God! I have been engaged theſe 
eight days to ſup this evening at the ambaſſa- 
dor's, and the Viſcounteſs is to come and take 
me up. 

Jur. But, madam, you have given your word 
to Lady Jemima to wait for her this evening ; 
and truly you might give up a ſupper, where 
there are to be a hundred people, and from which 
you might be diſengaged by the ſlighteſt excuſe 

Max. Yes, but the Viſcounteſs will nevc: 
forgive me. 

5 L. Madam, your aunt will have much more 
reaſon to be offended with you. 

Max. I am afraid ſo, for T am perſuaded ihe 
will think my reaſon a very bad one. 

Jur. Deteſtable, you may depend upon it, 
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Mak. That is is exceeding perplexing 
certainly 1 ſhall be exccflively grieved to diſ- 
pleaſe my Aunt, and there is nothing I can 
dread ſo much. But, Juliet, I muſt own to 
vou that this tete-a-tete, for which I expreſſed 
ſo great a deſire in the morning, troubles and 
vexes me at preſent 

Jur. Is it poſſible? 

Mar. Alas! this change does not proceed 
from my heart — at all other times I would 
lacrifice every pleaſure in the world to the hap- 
pineſs of paſſing the evening alone with my 
aunt. Yes, Juhet, it is true, all ſhe fays is 
the language of prudence and reaſon, and ir 
was my greateſt pleaſure to hear her when I 
followed her advice. At preſent ſhe never fails 
to perſuade me, but at the fame time her diſ- 
courſe occaſions a ſecret confuſion and regret, 
the bitterneſs of which I cannot deſcribe. Alas! 
there is no doubt one muſt never have erred to 
en joy all the delights of virtuous inſtruction. 

Jur. It is true that formerly in particulariſ- 
ing to von all the female duties, it was preſent- 
ing a faithſul picture of your own life. 

Man, Ah Juliet! and 1 have been capable: 
vr neglecting and lofing ſuch happinels ! 

Jen, You will recover it again, and expert- 
ence will ad{l one virtue more, a diſtruſt of 
vourſelf, f A Servant enters.) 

Mar. Wat do vou want? 

Sr, A Painter has brought three pictures 
er your Lad. flip. 
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Mar. I know what they are. Go and put 
them into my cabinet with the reſt. 

[The Servant goes out.] 

Tor. Nine and three, make twelve— people 
commonly have only the pictures of their intimate 
friends ; To, my Lady, you have twelve intimate 
friend ; I congratulate you. 

Mar. No, I have no intimate friend but Lady 
Dormer, the reſt are only acquaintances. 

Tur. Yer J obſerve you pay the ſame atten- 
tion to all theſe ladies; you are almoſt equally 
ſolicitous about each of them; they are upon 
vour particular liſt; you load them with careſ- 
des ; upon the leaſt abſence you write to them; 
when you meet them, you have always ſome 
ſecret to whiſper ; if one of them is fick, you 
ſeem to feel the greateſt anxiety, and you 
run to ſhut yourſelf up with her. If this is not 
friendſhip, by what name can you call ſuch de- 
monſtrations? Ah ! my dear miſtreſs, allow me 
to tell you, your heart and underſtanding thould 
preſerve you from following this ridicu}ous cuſ- 
tom, and make you deſpiſe ſuch vain and chil- 
dith affectation. I beg pardon for the zeal with 
which 1 am tranſported ; but my duty 1s to tell 
you the truth, I think you are worthy of ſuch 
an effort, 

Max. You are not miſtaken, Juliet; I at 
leaſt know how to value your advice and friend- 
ſhip ; and you may be at the ſame time per- 
luaded, that there are occaſions when 1 am as 
much ſhocked as you can be, at the ridico]ons 
follies you have been deſcribing. I am diſſatiſ- 
hed with the life I lcad ; but it has unfortu- 
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nately made me contract a habit of indolence 
and idleneſs; I have loſt all reliſh for employ- 
ment; I have neglected to cultivate thoſe ta- 
tents which formerly uſed to procure me fo 
much praiſe, and am terrified at the thoughts 
of application, and the time neceſſary to bring 
me back to where I was. "That is really the 
obſtruction, I own to you. 

Jus. Truly, my Lady, if you continue to 
hefitate, your reſolutions to give application 
may come too late : but do you fincerely think 
that bei-g remiſs for eighteen months, can make 
you loſe the fruit of fifteen years afſiduity and 
application? In ſhort, Madam, if you are ſo 
fond of your preſent life of diſſipation, if you 
find nothing comparable to the happineſs of 
paying viſits, going to public places, and play- 
ing at Pharaoh, I ſhould imagine it will not be 
without difficulty, your reaſon can make ſuch a 
ſacriſice; but company fatigues and diſtreſſes 
you. 

Max. That is frequently true — but however, 
Juliet, though I have naturally the greateſt 
conteiupt and averſion to coquettry, am not 
always inſenſible to the deſire of pleaſing. 

jur. O, I underſtand you very well. You 
ade not unwilling to ſhew you ſelf, and to ob- 
lerve that you are admired ; is not that it? 

Mar. Yes; but it is ſuch a tranſitory plea- 
ſure, and ſo ſpintieſs ! —--— 

Jur. It muſt be fo, for vou ſhare the triumph 
with ſo many others, that however ſmall may 
be your vanity, you cannot be contented with 
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that. I muſt tell you what I heard on that 
ſubject the other day; it was at the grand en- 
tertainment given by the Ambsſſidor ; you 
was there with the Viſcountels Dormer, and 
both of you fixed the attention of numben of 
people; I was in the crowd, and heard the ob- 
lervations that were- made on both of you, and 
I cannot conceal from you, that they were a:moſt 
all to the advantage of the Viſcounteſs. They 
compared you with each other; and the ſplendot, 

the excellent ſorm, the fine figure of your friend 
was univerſally preferred. I was provoked 
for really, Madam, I think you are much 
handſomer. But I was ſill more enraged, 
when all of a ſudden, juſt by this group of 
men whole conte had overheard, who 
ſhould happen to pals, but that new-marced 
lady, who is always ſo drefſed, ſo plain a 
woman, and who makes ſo many grimaces; 2 
can't recollect her name 

Mar. O, Mrs, Eivington --o-—-—— 

Jour. The fame. Well when, Mrs. Elving- 
ton, after a thouland affected airs, every one 
more d {agreeable than the other, and all thoſe 
twiſtings of the head which vou know, quit- 
ted thee gentlemen, and followed her mother- 
in-law into another apartment. She left rhe 
groip in ſuch admiration of her charms that 
nothing was to be heard but her praiſes. Ther 
extolled her manner, her countenance, and 
unanimouſly agreed that jhe was a e 
times more agecable „ more captivating (pardon 


hd 
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my ſincerity) than you, Madam, or even the 
Viſcounteſs Dormer, whom they had ſound ſo 
charming but a moment before. 

Max. But 'tis incredible; ; Mrs. Elvington 18 
downright 11 gly. 

Jur. | think ſo too, but the report I have 
juſt now made is not the leſs fairhful ; I was 
with the Ambaſſador's Steward, who was like- 
wife much diverted with this converſation. 

Max. i'll engage your group was compoſed 
of the worſt company —— 

Jou. But they were men whom TI have often 
ſeen in company with your Ladythip ! for in- 
ſtance, the Viſcount Elford, and 27 brother, 
Mr. Royal, Sir George E erbert, and five or fix 
more. 

Mar. Sir George Herbert one of them ?— 

ſur. My God! yes; and he was one of the 
moſt vehement in the praiſe of Lady Dormer, 
and then of Mis. Elvington, notwith ſtanding 
all the inbpid: things he lays to you fomerimes 
at yyur toilet; but, Madam, that is the way 
with all men; and t berefore | it is a misſorture 
to ſet a high valve on beauty. However 
bandſome one can be, it is potlible the may 
be outdone by another; and what is ſtill more 

pro; oking, vet very common, 1s, to fee the 
moſt indifferent figure preferred : ſo that the 
hope of vniverſal Tucceſs in this kind is a chi- 
mera; caprice, without reaſon, bettows it one 
Gay, and takes it awav the next. But the 

Lung which does not depend upon whim or 

taihion, and which at all times and al} ages 
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may truly gratify vanity, is that of gaining ad- 
miration by a happy temper and good conduct, 
pleaſing by agreeable manners, by ſuperior 
underſtanding, and by the charms of accom- 
pliſhments. 

Max. Come, Juliet, 1 am determined to re- 

ſume my ſtudies and recover the habit of appli- 
cation; I will begin to-morrow. Get my harp 
and forte-piano put in tune; prepare my cafel 
and my colours; place all the books of hiftory 
in my library, which were given me by my 
Aunt, and burn all my romances. 

Jur. *Tis an excellent reſolution, pro- 
vided 1t holds. 

Max. It ſhall hold, depend upon it. — 
What is the matter now? 

Ser. [enters] The poor woman who wa; 
here yeſterday, from your eſtate in the country, 
begs to ſpeak with your Ladyſhip. 2 

Mar. Tell her to wait. [The Servant goes 
out. | 

* Certainly it is the woman whoſe houſe 
was burnt, - 

Marx. My God, yes! She has great 
ueed of.help, and 1 am fo unfortunate as no! 
to have it in my power at preſent. 

Jur. Goodneſs of heart without pruden! 
economy can only occaſion vain regret : you. 
Ladyſhip experiences it at this moment; it 5 
not poſſible to be at the ſame time both lawith 
and generous. , | 

MAR. Now I think of it, I will play thi 
evening at Pharaoh, and if 1 win, I ſhall hay: 
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the pleaſure of extricating this poor woman 
from her preſent condition. 

Jour. And if you loſe ? 

Mar. O, 1 ſhall win, I am ſure of it; my 
intention will bring me good luck. 

Jur. By relieving this poor woman, you will 
do an action ns A to yourſelf ; but not a 
worthy action. | 

Max, How ſo? 

Jur. Have you no Creditors ? Is it poſſible 
to be truly generous without being juſt ? Is 
the noble pleaſure of beſtowing, to be indulg- 
ed by thoſe who do not know how to pay their 
debts ? 

Max. Ah Juliet ! you are certainly right, 
and you have made me ſeverely ſenſible of the 
horror of my ſituation. Alas! I can onl 
offer to the unhappy, a compaſſion, Suitlet. 
for them, and galling for myſelf! So that 1 
muſt debar myſelf from pity; I muſt 
keep at a diſtance, or at leaſt not yiel4 to 
that ſeeling, however it may be implanred in 
mv nature; what would be a virtue in ano- 
ther, in me would only be a weakneſs. I have 
debts, they muſt be diſcharged ; that 1s my 


firſt duty, { know it, Jam ſenſible of it; but 


let what will be the conſequence, this woman 
muſt. be aſſiſted. Juliet, get poſitive informa- 
tion what her ſituation is. Some one comes; 
how vexed I am that I did not give orders to 
exclude every body. 

Jour. It is Lady Dormer. 

Mar. Every thing diſtreſſes me at preſent. 
[Juliet goes out.] 


Vol. I. X 
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SCENE. II. 


The VISCOUNTESS, The MAR“ 
CHIONESS. 


Vis. How is this, my heart? not yet dreſ- 
fed ! what lazineſs ! 

Mak. I have « dreadful head-ach. 

Vis. You muſt go out, that will cure you— 
Pharaoh will carry it off, I am ſure. 

Mar. Truly it is impoſſible for me to dreſs 
and ſup abroad in the evening. 

Vis. And what will the Ambaſſador fay ? 

Max My heart, you will be ſo good as to 
make an apology ; won't you ? 

Vs. But I am very much inclined to break my 
engagement likewiſe, and the. rather, as I am 
not at all well to day. — My nerves are in 
bad order then my head is ſo horridly drel- 
ſel. Come, I will keep you company; we 
will chat the evening and go to bed be-times, 
that will do much betrer, 

MAR. I am ex-ecdingly vexed that J cannot 
: you to ſup, berarſe as I am to remain at 
home, wy aurt certainly comes to ſpend the 
EVENING here, 

Vis. "his is quite a new way of proceed- 
ng; 1 oniy epgagech to ſup at the Ambaſſador's 
lor the pleafure of your company; you next 
decline to go, I conſent ; but you muſt be 10 

" 
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good as to admit me as a third perion in the 
party with you and your Aunt ; I think that is 
but juſt. 

Max. But you will be tired to death. 

Vis. It 1s true that your Aunt will not en- 
liven me greatly ; the is certainly a moft reſpec- 
table character, but 1 own to you the has an 
air of ſeverity which ſtrikes me with awe, — 
Pi] engage the don't like me. 

Max. What an idea! 

V1s. I am ſure of it: all aunts and mothers- 
in-law conceive an averfion to me at firſt fight. 
Bur hear me; an excellent thought has juſt 
come into my head; we muſt abſolutely ſpend 
the evening together, becauſe, all joking aſide, 
have ſomething of the utmoſt importance to 
communicate to you, TÞ'Il tell you what I have 
thought of, that you ſhould write to your Aunt 
to let her know that J am ſick, and have begged 
the. favour of you to come and ſup with me. 

Max. O] I beg you will excuſe me for not 
employing this deceit? | am reſolved never to 
make uſe of any with a perſon to whom I owe 
ſo much gratitude and affection. 

Vis. That is very well expreſſed; but it is 
not common ſenſe : there is no deceit in the 
matter, for I ſwear to you that I am very ill, 
and I requeft you to ſup with me; ſo that you 
will tell nothing but the truth. 

Marx. What folly ! But you are not ill? 

V1s. Did not I tell yon juſt now that I found 
myſelf nervous — Befides, all that rea which 
I drank this morning has given me a pain at 
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my heart. In ſhort, to ſet your conſcience 
at reſt, I promiſe you to take nothing this 
night but orange-flower water. Are you ſatiſ- 
fed, or have you ſtill ſome remaining ſcruples? 
— You laugh; come, I take that ſmile 
for conſent. My heart, 1 conjure you to give 
me this proof of your friendihip. [She em- 
braces her.] I thall be very ſenſible of it. 
I want to aſk your advice: 1 want to en- 
truſt you with all my difficulties. You 
will inſtruct me what to do; you will com- 
fort me, and I cannot delay this converſa- 
tion, for my ſituation is very urgent; I muſt 
decide, and your opinion only can deter- 
mine me, 

Max. There is no reſiſting you. Well, | 
will write to my Aunt ; the telling this lie i. 
much againſt the grain with me, I cannot deny it. 

Vis. Well, ſhe ſhall never know it. 

Max. That is impoſſible, for I am ſure I ſhall 
confeſs it to her to-morrow. 

Vis. That would be fooliſh indeed —— 
Where is your writing deſk ? ——— 

Max, Here it is. 

Vis. Come, my heart, write away. [The 
Marchioneſs fits down and writes, and the Vil- 
counteſs looks at herſelf in the glaſs and adjuſts 
her dreſs.] How my head is tumbled ! —! 
muſt have the ſeat of my carriage placed ſtill 
lower. — My heart, do you like the colour of 
this gown ? I think it is not lively beſides, it 
is but indiffæerently trimmed —however, it was 


made by Mademoiſelle Cartoon: O ! my God, 


, 
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now I Tpeak of Cartoon, how could J forget to 


tell you of a thing which really grieves me to 


the ſoul. 

Marx, What is it? 

Vis. You know my ſenſibility, and J leave 
you to judge what I muſt feel. You remember 
what I told you this morning of the Baroneſs 
in preſence of Mademoiſelle Cartoon, 

Mar. Yes, of her having loſt two thouſand 
guinens at Pharaoh. 

Vis. Well, the poor Baroneſs owes Made- 
moiſelle Cartoon a good deal of money. Ma- 
demoiſelle Cartoon, from what eſcaped me in the 
morning, being afraid of not getting payment, 
went to the Baroneſs's relations, and acquainted 
them with the whole affair. 

Mag. That was terrible. 

Vis. To compleat the misfortune, the Ba- 
roneſs has a mother in law who plays only at 
loto, and a father-in law who plays at nothing 
bur cheſs, ſo that her fault appears to be an 
unpardonable offence: The family have held 
a council upon it; they have talked of her ab- 
lenting herſelf for a couple of years; of ſet- 
ting out for her old houſe in the country, and 
ſpending two Summers there; — and of ſome 
other horrid ſchemes which I thall no: mention, 
tor it makes, one ſhudder to think of them. In 
ihe mean time, the Baroneſs, in deſpair, wrote 
to me, and acquainted. me with this cruel 
hiſtory, | 

Mas. And did ſhe know that you were the 
caule of her misfortune ? | 
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Vis. Yes, truly ! Mademoiſelle Cartoon had 
told it; ſo that the letter pierced me to the 
ſoul. I inſtantly went to the Baroneſs to pre- 
vail with her to deny it to her family, becauſe 
{ undertook to find money for her occaſions ; 
but ſhe had made a compleat confeſſion, ſo that 
we could not execute that ſcheme. Then 
I went to her mother-in-law ; I took the fault 
entirely upon myſelf; I told her I had dragged 
the Baroneſs along with me againſt her inclina» 
tion, and that I a'one was the cauſe of her 
guilt; In ſhort 1 ſpoke with ſuch eloquence 
that I obtained her pardon. It is true that the 
Baroneſs is not to be permitted to fee me again; 
that is one of the articles of accommodation; 
but I ſubmit to it without reluctance ſince it ſe- 
cures her peace, | 

Mar. A very diſagreeable adventure truly! 

Vis. Jam the more to blame for having men- 


tioned it in preſence of Mademoiſelle Cartoon, 


as I knew the was acquainted with the Baro- 
neſs, for I had ſeen her at her houſe twenty 
times; but my head is always fo occupied, 0 
filled with buſineſs And that makes me 
ſo confuſed 

Mar, My heart, I ſuppoſe that aſter ſuch 
an accident, you will give up Mademoiſelle 
Cartoon, | 

Vis. O! I am quite mad with her. To be 
ſure ſhe expoſed me in a ſhocking manner; but 
we we mult be juſt ; there is none but ſhe that 
can make puffs, and trim a gown, 
Max. Who is coming to interrupt us? 
Vis. It is Juliet, 


SCENE III. 


VISCOUNTESS, MARCHIONESS, 
JULIET. 


Jour. I come to acquaint your Ladyſhip, 
that Lady Jemima is this inſtant arrived, and is 
with your mother-in-law ; undoubtedly ſhe will 
be here in a moment to ſee you; what muſt I 
day to her? , 

Max. In that caſe, the note which I had 
begun is uſeleſs. You ſee, my heart, we muſt 
renounce our project, for certainly I will not 
order my door to be ſhut againſt her. 

Vis. But why renounce our project? Cannot 
you ſay to her what yon intended to write? 

Max. To tell a lie in ſpeaking is much more 
difficult. | | 

Vis. Such cowardice! when one is deter- 
mined to do it, what ſignifies the matter? I can 
diſcover that you have more weakneſs than 
ſeruples of conſcience, Come, come, ſhew 
yourlelſ, you have too much ſpirit to be ſo ir- 
reſolute, 

Mak. But my Aunt has ſeen your carriage; 
now can I tell her you. are ſick. 

Vis. Go down to your mother-in-law and tell 
her I ſent my carriage that I might ſee you the 
iooner; nothing can be more ſimple. In the 
mean time, 1 will remain here till the goes. 
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Jor. ſafide.] That is what is called genius 
and invention. . 

Vis. Come, my dear friend, don't loſe time, 

MAR. Truly on this occaſion I give you # 
ſtrong proof of friendihip. 

Vis. Think only how happy we ſhall be thi; 
evening; to be able to ſpeak with pe fed 
freedom, and ſure of not being interrupted ; 
but make haſte; come, go down — 

Max. My heart, how yau abuſe my attach- 
ment to you !—-- Farewell then; for I find! 
muſt always conclude hy doing whatever you 


pleaſe. [She goes out.] 


SCENE VV. 
VISCOUNTESS, JULIET. 


Jour, [aſide.}] How it vexes me! [Aloud to 
the Viſcounteſs] Does your Ladyſhip want 
a thing? , 

Vis. Your company only Mrs. Juliet; 1 wiih 
von would not go away. 

ivi. Your Ladyſhip docs me a great deal of 
Hhonmr, 

Vis. Tou love vour miſtreſs verv much; 
bat Has great merit in my cyes.— Vou were bred 
vp with her? 

Tur.. Yes, Madam, I owe all to the 200% 
nets of Lady Jeinima. 

Vis: Lady Jemima is a moſt valuable per- 


ſon — you do honour to her cares. You were all . 


„ than, I believe? 
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Tur. No, Madam, I am ſo happy as to have 
2 father and mother whom I love, and who, 
by their virtues, merit all my. affection; the 
education (fo much ſuperior to my condition) 
which ] have received, ſo far from placing them 
at a greater diſtance from me, only ſhews me 
better the extent of my duty in that reſpect, 
and renders ſuch agrecable ties, as dear as they 
are reſpectable and ſacred. 

Vis. How good, what an excellent diſpoſi- 
ton — It is very droll, the has brought tears 
in my eyes. Now 1 fincerely love Lady je- 
mima, who has taught you ſuch excellent prin- 
chiles. 

Jur. They depend upon the natural feelings, 
and are impreſſed on every heart; a bad educa- 
tion debaſes them, while a good one ſerves only 
to unfold them. 

Vis. J could hear her the whole day with 
pleaſure. — Truly, Juliet, you ſurpriſe me 
very much indeed. I really feel a ſincere friend- 
hip for her. -— Julier, I muſt embrace you. 

Jur. My Lady 

Vis. She is charming {1 —Such a gentle, pru- 
dent manner and ſo good a heart. Her 
lather and mother muſt be very happy. — Truly 
I cannot get the better of thoſe render emotions 
the has occaſioned. Tell me, Juliet ; you 


paſſed near two years in the country with Lady 
Germain: You muſt have been a great comfort 
to her, for IJ imagine that ſuch a retired life muſt 
be very melancholy. 


Tur. My Lady was very happy there; the 
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found none but ſimple pleaſures, but they are 
ſuch as never tire. 

' Vis. I can conceive that I likewiſe love the 
country——T naturally like rural pleaſures - Ri- 
vulets, green banks, and flowers are delightful 
objects; but when all is frozen, what becomes 
of them in winter ? 

Jur. Muſic, drawing and reading employed 
one part of the day ; and the evenings, my 
Lady, ſurrounded by her family, neither re- 


gretted the entertainments, balls, nor pleaſures ' 


of Paris. 

Vis. Nobody can be more amiable than Lady 
Germain, but the is not chearful. 

Jur. She was at that time. 

Vis. Yes, ſhe had no care, no diſquiet ; 
her health was better. She is greatly chang- 
ed this laſt year, I am in pain for her—T have 
been told that her affairs are not in good 
order. 

Jur. You are mifinformed, Madam; I am 
confident they are in the beſt ſtate. My Lady 
is ſo reaſonable in every reſpect ! 

V1s. I believe the is much indebted to your 
good counſels, 

Jur. I never had an opportunity to offer her 
any; her conduct is perfect in every reſpect. 

Vis. [with emphaſis.] She certainly is a 
charming woman !—T have an affection for her 
— She has ſome inclination for me. — She in- 
ſpires me with ſomething ſo tender and affect- 
ing, that it may really be called a paſſion ; and 
then there is ſuch a conformity in our diſpoſi- 


% 
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tions, ſuch a ſympathy between us, that it is 
impoſſible but we ſhould love one another to 
diſtraction. 

Jur. [afide.] Ay, there is all the balderdaſh 
of exaggeration and ſenſibility, 

Vis. But don't I hear a carriage going out of 
the court ? | 

Jur. Probably Lady Jemima is going. 

Vis. Go, I pray you, my dear Juliet, and en- 
quire. —- 

Jur. Here comes my Lady. 

Vis. The viſit has not been long. 


&CEN:E-:V. 


VISCOUNTESS, MARCHIONESS, 
JULIET. 


Vis. Well, how have you managed? 

Max. {in a melancholy voice.] Juſt as we 
agreed; I delivered the whole ſtory as it was 
compoſed by you; my Aunt ſeemed to believe it 
from the firſt word; ſhe aſked me no queſtions, 
and immediately departed. 

V1s. That is charming; we ſhall ſpend the 
evening delightfully. - I ftill have ſome buſineſs 
which muſt be finiſhed ; I muſt leave you at 
preſent, but I will be back. be-times. Adieu, 
my dear. A- propos, do you know I love Juliet 
exceſſively ; we have had a very ſerious conver- 
iation—I am delighted with her; I envy your 
ha] pineſs in having ſuch an amiable perſon with 
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you.— See how ſhe bluſhes— She is good, iu- 
telligent and modeſt z ſhe is not deficient in any 
one good ꝗuality. 

Max. Notwithſtanding what you have ſeen, 
you may be aſſured it will require more than 
one day to know, and put a trae value on all her 
good qualities. 

Vis. I very willingly believe whatever can be 
ſaid to her advantage But I muſt tear myſelf 
from hence. 


Max. Where are you going ? 


Vis. I am going among the ſhops ; will von 


go with me? 
Max. No, my head achs fo, I can't go. 
Vis. And I am quite worn out with the fa— 
tigues of the day— And then, what a day I am 


to have to-morrow —— At mid-day our experi- 


ments on fixed air; at one o'clock the horſe- 
race from thence to the French Acadetwy, 
to hear the diſcourfe of admiſſfion ; and then 
to ſee the dogs dance ; and then to Veriailles 
—— I really cannot conceive, with my delicate 
and indifferent bealth, and the ſeeble ſtare of 
my nerves, how I have ſtrength to lead ſuch a 
life. | 

Max. It ſeems to be agreeable to you, fince 
you have adopted it. 

Vis. Now—it is becauſe I am exceſſively 
complaiſant—for IJ am naturally mdolent. vir 
George Herbert, ſpeaking of me, ſaid, that I 
had no vivacity, except in my imagination, 
or energy, but in my character. It is per- 


fectly true, and deſeribes me exaGly ; I love 


low their own inclinations ? 
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tranquility, calm, and recolleQion : what a 
delicious thing 1s repoſe ! -But who can fol- 
[She looks at 
her watch] My God ! *tis a quarter paſt fix, 
Adien, my dear Friend; I ſhall be here in an 
hour and a half at lateſt, {She'embraces her, 
and moves ſome ſteps to go out.] O! I forgot 
My dear life, who is it that makes your cham- 
berlouques ? | 
Jur. Mrs. Bertrand, my Lady. oF 
Vis. Be fo geod, Juliet, as to ſend her to me 
-—and when I come back preſently, I will un- 
dreſs, and you ſhall lend me one.—Ah !] there is 
no happineſs in life without a chamberlouque.— 
Adieu, my little heart. [She embraces the Mar- 
chioneſs again, and then goes out.] | 


SCENE VI 
' MARCHIONESS, JULIET. 


Jur. [after a ſhort ſilence, during which the 
Marchioneſs ſeems deep in thought.] You are 
penſive, my Lady ; what a pity, your inatten- 
tion has made you loſe a fine enconium on 
* e and a perfeQ definition of hap- 

ineſs. 
y Max. [ſpeaking to herſelf.] I am perſuaded 
my Aunt muſt have obſerved that I was telling . 
a lie; ſhe could not fail to ſee it in my counte- 
nance—l am exceedingly vexed at it; how I 
am thwarted, afflicted and unfortunate !Eyery 
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thing unites to diſtreſs me to-day. Returning plac 
from my mother-in-law, I met that 3 woman favc 
in the outer room; ſhe threw herſelf at my feet bea 
with her children; ſhe made me very unhappy. hat 
l defired her to wait— Juliet, 1 abſolutely mo! 
muſt aſſiſt her. inde 
Jour. But, my Lady, it requires five and twen - ſenc 
ty guineas ; and if ſhe cannot have that ſum this you! 


evening, her huſband will be dragged to priſon 
to morrow by day- break. 

Max. [untying her necklace.] Well, go and 
ſell this heart of diamonds ; it coſt ſixty gumeas , 
you will eaſily get twenty. Go, and do not loſe 


a momert. | 
Jur. But, Madam, I do not know a Jew- | 
eller | [Sh 
Man. (with impatience.) Give it, give it 
me, I will go myſelf—Order the horſes to be F 
put to | utte 
Jur. Your coachman is not in the way: crat 
Your Ladyſhip ſaid you would not go out: tion 
befides this is a holiday, and all the ſhops are flatt 
ſhut. : ipiri 
Max. [in a paſſion.] The true difficulty is to n 
your want of zeal - Vou do nothing but ſay ſe- dell 
vere things to me to afflict me, to make me lake 
ſenſible how much I am to be pitied. Reaſon- of ; 
ings, peeviſhneſs, and rudeneſs, are what you tho 
call proofs of attachment, —I won't have any Wh 
more lecturings; I will have no anſwers. —If ut long 
is not agreeable to you, I don't keep you, you 2 
er 


are your own miſtreſs, 0 
Jvr. No, I am not; your Aunt Lady Jemime ſtill 


—— 
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placed me with you, and in return for all her 
favours, deſired that I would remain. I muſt 
bear your anger, your injuſtice, and even your 
hatred, without having the reſource of a com- 
mon ſervant, that of quitting your ſervice. I can 
indeed avoid coming into your preſence till you 
ſend for me but before I can leave your houſe, 
your Ladyſhip muſt give me a formal di ſmiſſion. 
{She goes out. 


SCENE VIL 
MARCHIONESS, ſalone,] 
[She drops into a chair: After a ſhort filence.} 


How ſevere thoſe reproaches ſhe has juſt now 
uttered—W hat ! inſult a perſon who has conſe- 
crated her life to me —abuſe her for her ſitua- 
tion, for her attachment Attachment! May I 
flatter myſelf with the thought that I can in- 
ipire any ? Alas ! *tis only that which ſhe owes 
to my Aunt detains her with me — Did the not 
tell me ſo? She loved me formerly for my own 
ſake. — But how ſhall we preſerve the affections 
of le about us, if we no longer preſerve 
thoſe virtues by which they were attached? 
What an oppreſſive reflection ! —In ſhort, I no 
longer have any one to whom | can communi - 
cate my diſtreſs. My Aunt ! I have deſpiſed 
her counſels ; I have betrayed her hopes may 
ſtill have recourſe to her pity * I would 

2 
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owe nothing to her, but from her affection; 


and I have deſerved to loſe it irrecoverably.— * 


And ſhe who has hitherto been a moſt amiable 
a moſt indulgent friend — what will ſhe think 
at her return? How can I ſtand her preſence 
and her juſt reproaches ;. and how can I ſup- 
rt hfe without her eſteem ?—Gogd heaven! 
into what an abyſs have I fallen? —— My true, 
my only friends withdraw from ,me ; I am for- 
faken; and what have I remaining but frivo- 
lous connections that ſerve to lead me aſtray,— 
J feel as if I were alone in the world: every 
thing ſeems to come upon me at once, to op- 

prefs me and drive me to deſpair. | 
[She falls back upon her chair. 


SCENE VIII. 
MARCHIONESS, a VALET. 


Max. Some one comes—let me, if poffible, 
conceal the dreadful diforder I am in at preſent. 
— [She riſes.] What do you want? 

Var. Here are ſome letters, my Lady, by the 
Penny Poft. 

Max. {breaks them open and reads.} [Afide.} 
Here are three Creditors whom J had forgotten. 
Complaints too, and threatenings.—W hat hu- 
miliations ! To the Valet.} What flops you? 
Leave me. | 

Var. My Lady—it is, that 

Max. What? 


4 
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Var. It is that -l wiſh your Ladyſhip would 
be ſo good as to pay me ſomething in adyance 
upon my accompts. 

OMA 1. It 5 inipoſſible at preſent. 

Vat. As your Ladyſhip has juſt now given 
five and twenty guineas to the woman whoſe 
houſe was burnt, I imagined—— _ 

Marx. Who I 1——1 have not given ber any 
thing; unhappily I cannot affiſt ber. 

Var. Your Ladyſhip may ſay what you think 
proper; but the woman is only this inſtant gone; 
the informed me of your Ladyſhip's generoſity, 
and ſhewed me the money. 

MAR. How is this? —But it is not true. 

Var. She did ſay that your Ladyſhip deſired 


it might not be known; but ſhe entruſted the 


ſecret with Peter and I. | 

Max. O heavens! what is this I perceive | 
Call Juliet hither. | 

VAI. Ves, Madam—Here is my accompt ; 
I intreat your Ladyſhip will caſt an eye over it, 
and remember I have a wife and five children, 
end that I am their only reſource. 

Max. I will attend to it I promiſe you; but 
2 find Juliet, and bid her come to me in- 

tly ; go. [The Valet goes out.] Juliet 

Yes, Julie is capable of it —Good God! and at 
the very inſtant that I behave to her with ſuck 


injuſtice—Ah ! how I long to repair my fault ! 


But ſhe does not come, I muſt go to her—I 
believe I bear her It is ſhe. . 


Y 3 
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SCENE 1X. 
MARCHIONESS, JULIET. 


Max. Juliet, you have affiſted that wo- 
man in my name; you have ſtript yourſelf of all 
you had, to ſave me from the grief and ſhame of 
abandoning her in her misfortunes. 

* My God, Madam, who told you ſo? 

AR, [embracing her with tranſport.] I have 
diſcover'd you; my heart at leaſt is capable of 
knowing and valuing yours. 

Jur. What 1 did is very ſimple ; I had the 
money, my farther and mother could do without 
it; I gave it as from you to the woman, but 
added, that it was your defire, ſhe would not 
mention 1t to any one. | =o 
Max. So, Juliet, you expected to conceal 
from me ſuch a juſt cauſe of gratitude— Ah 
of what happinefs did you attempt to depnve me 
— Tho” I muſt not aſcribe ſuch a generous af- 
feQting deed to your friendſhip for me; tho” you 
have told me, Juliet, that the ſole motive of 
all your actions is your attachment to my aunt ; 
I do not love you leſs——and I am not les 
ſenſible to the pleaſure of admiring your vir- 
res. 
uL. Ah, Madam, my zeal may be ſometimes 
rath and incliſcreet ; 1 am ſenſible of it, | own it ; 
but | flattered myſelf with the hcpe that the 
cayſe which produced ig, was ſo well known to 
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you, that you would ſtill deign to excuſe it. 
No, Madam, I dare ſay when you ſeemed to 
doubt my heart, you were not ſincere. No, I can 
never perſuade myſelf that you are capable of 
ſuch injuſtice. | 

Max. [with the moſt affecting tenderneſs. ] 
Juliet, my dear Juliet! You ſtill love me 
then? 

Jur. Love you !——Ah, Madam, fince you 
allow me to make uſe of the expreſſion, I love 
you as one Ought to love a benefactreſs, a ſiſter, 
and the object of the chief affection of my ſoul. 
Think only, Madam, that we are but twenty- 
two years of age, and I have loved you hf- 
teen. Every thing that affects you, becomes 
perſonal to me; your griefs are mine; I am 
proud of your ſucceſs, or grieved at your faults, 
becauſe all my happineſs depends upon vour 
conduct, and your reputation. Being deſtined 
from my infancy to conſecrate my life to you, 
owing every thing to your family and to your 

oodneſs, can I, my Lady, have any other 
— without the moſt dreadſul ingrati- 
tude ? 

Max. [embracing her.] Ah! why am I not 
worthy of ſuch a friend ! Forgive me my 
faults, my acts of injuſtice, I deteſt them. 
Ah ! Juliet diſquiet and vexation have cruelly 
changed my temper ;, I am but too ſenſible of 
it My fituation opprefles me, 1 own it: 
I ſee no remedy for it, and my courage forſakes 


Jur. Irreſolution and weakneſs aggravate e- 


— -—- e — — 
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very evil. For more than fix months, Madain, 
you have been repenting, and forming a project 
of putting your affairs in order, without having 
reſolution to 2 ſo laudable a deſign into 
execution. At firſt, the means were more eaſy, 
but the longer you heſitate, the greater are the 
difficulties. 

Max. But how ſhall I unravel the chaos in 
which my affairs are now involved ? Where can 
I begin ? 

3 L. By knowing exactly the ſtate of your 


Max. O, I ſhall know that this day; I have 
received a note from the perſon to whom I gave 
that examination in charge ; he informs me he 
will come” this evening at eight o'clock to give 
me his anſwer. 

Jur. But, Madam, about how much do you 
ſuppoſe you are in debt? 

Max. Ah! I am much afraid that my debts 
amount almoſt to two thouſand pounds. In 
ſhort, I ſhall make a total reformation; I ſhall 
give 18 my allowance; I can forego it all. 

Ah ! may I atone for my faults at that 
price! | 

Jur. You are to know the ſtate of your affairs 
this evening at eight o'clock ; but, Madam, you 
are to be with the Viſcounteſs. 

Max. What can I do to be rid of her? —She 
will wiſh to fit up late; and in the preſent ſtate 
of my mind this tete - a- tete will di treſs me. I 
have a great mind to write to her, that it is im- 
poſſible for me to receive her. 


— — 
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— That cannot be; ſhe will not be re- 
ſuſed. | 

Max. [warmly.} It is cruel, however, to be 
importuned to ſuch exceſs by a perſon one does 
not love; or at leaſt who is ſuch a trifling cha- 
racter that ſhecannot inſpire any very tender ſen- 
timent. 

Jur. Whom one does not love — It is your 
own expreſſion, it eſcaped you - But, however, 
ſhe will force herſelf upon you, and indeed ſhe 
is authoriſed ſo to do. There is the inconvenĩ- 
ence of giving all the rights of friendſhip to a 
perſon whom one does not love. By the tenor 
of your conduct, you have formed an engage- 
ment with her, and likewiſe with the world, 
from which you cannot ſuddenly withdraw, 
yourſelf without being accuſed of inconſiſ- 
tency, and 1mproper conduct. You cannot 
poſſibly break with her ; you muſt draw off by 


ees. 
Ma R. How could I form ſuch a' connec- 
tion ! 

Jur. Neither of you love one another; time 
will eaſily diſengage you. But to return to your 
affairs; if you will give me leave, my 1 25 
T will manage them in your ſtead; I will fee 
your man of buſineſs, and after Lady Dormer 
goes away, I will give you an account of our 
converſation. 

Max. With all my heart. I will go and look. 
for ſome papers which I forgot to ſend to him, 
and which vou can deliver—T am afraid to hear 
What he will tell you! Do not mention it to 
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me, my dear Juliet, till the Viſcounteſs goes 
away, for if it be poſſible I wiſh 10 conceal 
thofe troubles from her, which I can communi- 
cate to nobody but you. Talk with this man, 
my dear Juliet, and tell him, that if he can ex- 
tricate me from this dreadful labyrinth, without 
its coming to the ears of my huſband or aunt, 
I ſhall owe him more than life, for I ſhall owe 
to him the ſaving my honour. He has given 
me this hope, if my debts do not exceed two 
2 pounds ; and I pray you to remind him 

It, 

Jor. I ſhall forget nothing you defire, my 
Lady, you may depend upon it. | 

Max. Repeat to him, that I will give up my 
allowance for the neceſſary time, and will enter 
into an engagement for hat urpoſe. He lies 
under great obligations to my family; make him 
ſenſible of that; in ſhort, tell him that he is my 
only hope, and laſt reſource, 

fot. Is it poſſible, my Lady, that you can 
have recourſe to a Stranger when you have an 
Aunt ? 

Mar. I only defire that this ftranger will 
lend me part of the money for which I have 
occaſion at preſent, and I will pay the intereſt. 
This ſam, after all, will not be very conſide- 
rable; for ſeveral of my creditors will give me 
time. | 
Jur. I very well believe it; they have robbed 
you fufficiently for that. You have never exa- 
mined nor ſtopped an account; you know the 


Price of nothing; you have bought every thing 
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upon credit : theſe are the principal cauſes of 
your preſent embarraſſment, But let us talk no 
more of that ; let us forget the paft, and think 
only of what is to come. 

Max. Ah! if I 8 my debts, do you 

imagine, Juliet, that I ſhall ever contract new 
ones. 
Jur. If I believed, Madam, that you could 
be capable of ſuch miſconduct after the leſſon 
you have received, I muſt look upon you as moſt 
extravagant and contemptible : Judge then if I 
can entertain any ſuch thought. | 

Max. Ah Juliet ! you ſee into the very bottom 
of my heart—when we have ſeen the whole ex- 
tent of our faults, and ſincerely lamented them, 


it is impoſſible ever to relapſe. But let us loſe , 


no time ; before the Viſcounteſs returns we muſt 
look for theſe papers. Come, my dear Juliet, 
[ſhe takes her under the arm] into my cloſer. 
Come. [They go out.] 


End of the Second AR. 
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AG T m 
$'C ENS. 1, 
| Jupizrt [alone.] 


9 8 HRE E thouſand five hundred pounds. — 


She owes three thouſand five hundred pounds! 


——-Good heavens! what a ſtate would ſhe be 
in at preſent, if ſhe was acquainted with this 
afflicting news ! This man, upon whom ſhe has 
ſuch dependance, I have found ſo cold and un- 
feeling-- In ſhort, I have written the ſad detail 
to Lady Jemima, of whoſe generoſity I nave 
not the leaſt doubt; but the moſt part of the 
debts are already due, and I don't know if the 
can ſatisfy theſe demands. My unhappy miſ- 
treſd, to what a precipice has ſhe hurried her- 
felf !— OHer ſituation makes her a thouſand 
times niore dear to me. When ſhe was happy, 
I was far from knowing the full force of that 
affection by which I am attached to her Il She 
luſpects nothing as yet, and ſups in tranquility 


% 
— 
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with the Viſcounteſs. Since the diftreſſing 


converſation, I have ſeen ber but one moment ; 
and I had compoſed ny countenance ſo well, 
that far from diſcovering any thing grievous, 
I thought I could obſerve the had conceived 
good hopes. Her Aunt, her moſt reſpeQable 
Aunt, will not abandon her, I am certain 
But, three thouſand five hundred pounds ! 
has the ſo much! If it muſt be ſought for, 
aud ſhe be obliged to have recourſe to men of 
buſineſs, the ſecret will be divulged ; and its 
Ling known, is all that I dread II think 
] hear ſomebody coming. O heaven! *tis 
Lady. expect Lady Jemima's anſwer ; 
and, in the mean time, muſt diſſemble if poſs 
ſible. | 


SCENE II. 


MARCHIONESS, JULIET. 


Max. The Vidcounteſs is writing a note in 
my chamber, and I have ſeized the moment 
to ſpeak a word with you, my dear Juhet : 
1 won't aſk you any queſtions 
ſaw you juſt now, you had a look of fatisfac- 
tion. 

Jur. For God's fake, Madam, do not let the 
Viſcounteſs ſee that you have the leaſt trouble 
or anxiety, I intreat you: you know how excef- 
five'y indiſcreet ſhe is, Be miſtreſs of yourſelf, 
Vor. I. 2 


but when I - 
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and don't be caſt down. [She takes her by the 
hand, and kiſſes it.] My dear Miſtreſs !—Ah 
Madam, excuſe me l- [Afde:} I cannot con- 
ceal my grief ! | 

/ Max. Juliet - you are in tears I— Ah, I am 
ruined !—there is no reſource ; I ſee it plainly. 

Jur. What have I ſaid then? - But, Madam, 
don't be afraid, you need not deſpair— no, you 
may take my word for it, this very day will put 
an end to your diſtreſs, I hope I am even cer- 
tain of it. 

Max. It is poſſible? 
then? | 

Jor. It was a moment of tenderneſs which! 
could not repreſs but I ſwear to you I am 
fatisfied—yes, I am. | 

Max. You would not deceive me ? 

Jur. ſ[aſide.} Alas !—ſaloud.]J All that J 
can tell you is, that I am not as yet perfeQly 
informed of your affairs; the man to whom you 
gave it in charge, has not been able to examine 
them entirely. I have given him your papers, 
and to-morrow morning you ſhall have a final 
poſitive anfwer. 

Max. But at leaſt he has given you ſome 
? 

m_ I have a great deal, and I believe very 
well founded. 
Mar. Ah! Juliet, you reſtore me to life. 

Jur. Reſume your paiery, then, that the Viſ- 
counteſs may have no ſuſpicion ; I pray you, my 


Lady, let her ſee no change in your behaviour. 
'—— Secrecy is ſo eſſential, 


But why theſe tears 


| dns. 


— 


Max. I will reſtrain myſelf, I promiſe you ; 
but it is very difficult. Now that my eyes 


are open, if you knew how troubleſome I find 
her; how fooliſh, inſignificant, and ridiculous 


the appears to me——and as I plainly ſee ſhe 
never loved me ! But huſh—T think I hear 


her. 
Jur. Ves, tis ſhe. 


SCENE III. 


VISCOUNTESS dreſſed in a chamberlouque, 
MARCHIONESS, JULIET. 


Vis. [to the Marchioneſs.] Thave written my 
note. My dear Juliet, I pray you, will you be 
ſo good as to go and look for my knotting bag, 
which I have left within. 

Max. And mine too. | 

Jur. Yes, my Lady. {She goes out.] 

Vis, I am fo very active, that it is impoſſible 
for me to remain one moment idle. How I 
pity people who cannot employ themſelves z oc- 
cupation has ſo many attractions. I] was very 
ſenſible of it laſt ſummer ; I made a delightful 
excurfion into the country; where we led a moſt 
delicious life mild ſimple. We never went 
to bed till three in the morning. The evening 
toilet was a little tireſome, for we dreſſed as if 


we had been in Paris; but, in other reſpeQs, 
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there was liberty, gaiety -- —and play—rumous 
to be ſure ; but I won two hundred guineas ; 
—and then delightful readings after mid-day, 
while we were knotting. O it was charming. 
Mak. What work was read to you? 
VIS. I do not very well remember. I think 
however it was a romance a moral, philoſo- 
phical romance; for now-a-days the ſecret has 
been found to introduce philoſophy in the moſt 
trifling works, — What a charming age is the 
preſent ! — Only mention Philoſophy and Meta- 
phyfics to our mothers and mothers-in-law, and 
you will ſee how they will look. Ha! here 
are our work-bags. -— Come, let us fit down to 
work.” [ Juliet draws chairs.] 
Max. A ſmall table, 
Vis. There, plage it between us. | 
4 17 My heart, Vere is your bag. [They fir 
own. | 
Vis. What an evening we ſhall paſs ; that I 
could but in this manner dedicate all my even- 
ings to friendſhip ! She reaches out her hand 
to the Marchieneſs.] I have a terrible pain in 
my ſtomach. [She yawns.] 
MAR. And ſo have I. [She yawns. ] 
Jur. [afide.] This delightful evening begins 
very lively. But that is always the way. 


—_—_ 2 EY * a - 7 


* 2 — 


* The two Friends, during the whole of this 
Scene, ſhould have the appearance of being tired, 
and the greateſt liſtleſſneſs : they ſhould ſpeak in 
a cold flow manner, and without attention. 
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Max. Juliet, you need not ſtay. [Juliet 
goes out. After a long filence the Marchioneſs 
1 ro My heart, have you any thick 
0 
: Vis. Certainly, upon the gold bobbins : I 
never net an x: (ah Will you have a Fagot ? 
Come, I will give you one; there is nothing 
I like ſo much as making a fagot. [After a 


long ſilence.] Do you go in the traineaux on 
Tueſday ? TIEN 


Max. I believe not. Do you go? 
Vis. My God, yes, I ſhall go, and on Thurſ- 
day too — What vexes me mortally is, that Lam 

exceſſively chilly ! — 
: I; x. [after a long ſilence.] What o'clock 
is It 
Vis. I have no idea [She yawns.] Time 
s to me to paſs fo quickly when we are to- 
gether. 
Max. [yawns, then looks at her watch.] 
is this! jt is not eleven o'clock ! 
Vis. That is not poſſible; it is more than an 
© bour ſince we ſupped. [She looks at her watch. ] 
Three quarters paſt ten, that is all. 
Max. At what o'clock did you order your 
carriage ? 
Vis. At one. 
Max. [afide.} O heavens What obſtruc- 
tions ? o * * 
Vis. But my Coachman is fo inattentive, 
that 1 will engage he won't be here before 
— 


Wo, 
' Mas. [afide.] That is W 2 
3 
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Vis. What is the matter with you, my heart? 
You ſeem to be in pain. | 

Max. Yes, my headach is grown much 
worſe. 

Vis. And netting gives me a pain in my eyes. 
—T have ſuch wow 2 in my limbs. 
| EP Ely [They both riſe, 


/ 


SCENE UV. 


JULIET, VISCOUNTESS, 
MARCHIONESS. 


Tor. [to the Viſcounteſs] Madam 

V1s. What is the matter, Juliet ? | 

Jur. There is a perſon within who deſires to 
ſpeak to your Ladyſhip. | 

Vis. With me ? 

Jur. Yes, madam. 

Vis. At this hour ; it is very extraordinary. 
Well, I will go and ſee who it is. 


SCENE V. 


MARCHIONESS, JULIET. 


Max, I ſhall have one moment's breathing, 
however—— Ahl I am worn out, 
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Jur. I foreſaw that your converſation would 
be very languid. 

* Max. And the deſire of remaining till two 
o'clock in the morning to net, without ſpeaking 
a word, is truly inconceivable, 

Jvr.. By fitting up ſo late, the won't riſe to- 
morrow till mid-day ; dinner and drefling will 
employ her till it is time to go to ſome of the 
public entertainments, and then it will be a day 
over. If ſhe went to bed betimes, what could 
ſhe do with her mornings ? 

Mar. Is that Iiving—And with all this, ſhe 
has ſuch a levity ! She had, ſhe told me, ſome 
time ago, things of the greateſt importance to 
communicate to me, to aſk my advice, and this 
evening ſhe has totally * vor her troubles 
and vexations, of which ſhe was ſo impatient 
to give me the detail. 

0 And you have not reminded her? 

Mar. I was careful not to do that; for, aſ- 
ter all, her filence is more agrezable to me than 
her converſation. 

Jor. Here ſhe comes. She ſeems to have a 
took of buſineſs ; I muſt go; ſhe certainly has 
a ſecret now to tell you. [She goes out. 
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SCENE VL 


VISCOUNTESS, MARCHIONESS. 


Vis. Ah! my heart, I am in ſuch trouble 
and agitation. 

Max. What has happened to you? 

Vis. It was one of my maids wanted to ſpeak 
with me. 

Max. Well? 

Vis. She came to let me know, that my mo- 
ther-in-law is dreadfully angry with me. She 
has been told the whole ſtory of the Baroneſs; 
ſhe is a friend of her relations; and the loſs at 
play, which has been attributed to my counſels, 

s inclined my mother-in-law to read me a 
fine lecture. — Only think: ſhe has fixed 
herſelf in my chamber, and waits to preach me 
a ſermon. She ſhall wait a conſiderable 
time, for I am determined to paſs the night 
with you. | 

Max. How fooliſh ! 

V1s. But would you have me go and ex- 

ſe myſelf to ſuch a ſcene, having ſuch de- 

icate nerves, after having ſupped, and with 
ſuch ſenſibility as you know I have no, 
it is impoſſible. P ſhall remain here till to- 
morrow morning. We will chat——1 
have ſo many things to tell you !—You cannot 
conceive how much I am to be pitied for what 


| 
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I feel inwardly;—You frequently ſee me have 
ſhort e of melancholy. This inequa- 
lity is very excuſable; and all the philoſo- 
phy in the world is not always ſufficient to 
get the better of diftreſſes, which affect ſo 
enſibly. 

Mas. Your courage, at leaſt, ſhould be ad- 
mired, by which you can ſo well conceal your 
feelings. 3 | 

Vis. To be ſure, I have courage— Were it 
not for ſome ſtrong lines in my character, what 
would become of me ? Judge of my fituation ; 
I will tell it you in two words; I have a huf- 
band, who complains of me, and contradiQts me 
inceſſantly ; a father-in-law, and a mother-in-, 
law, who cannot endure me; and with whom 

I am obliged to live, ſince I am one of their 

| family ; I have a hundred enemies, who blacken 
and abuſe me; and, except yourſelf, I have 

; not a fingle friend. 

a Mas. It is a terrible ſituation; but what 

| have you done to ſoften it ? $145, 

2 Vis. I ſeek diſſipatlon; I never remain at 

e 

it 


home; I go abroad, and run about; I endea- 

your to find people, about whom I am indif- 
ferent, and who do not love me; that I may ſhun 

my family, who hate and torment me. 


3 Max. But one cannot always fly from home, 

e- it is neceſſary to be found there ſometimes, 

th and there is n6 ſhaking off the authority of a | 
O, huſband. Would it not be better to endea- + 
0- your to gain the love of thoſe on whom one j 
—| depends, than to inſult and irritate them, and 
10t 
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occaſion their coming, perhaps, to violent extre- 


mities ? | 
Vis. But to pleaſe them one muſt almoſt re- 
nounce the world; muſt remain at home a 
part of the day, and f.equently ſup there; 
2 contract no debts, nor ever play at Pha- 
rach. 
Mas. [laughing] Why, truly, theſe are ve- 
ry hard and tyrannical conditions. 3 
Vis. You laugh at me — I can very well 
conceive that — deſires would not be very 
tyrannical to you, and that you, who are 
reaſon itſelf, would ſubmit to them without 
pain: but I have not had the ſame advantages 
that you enjoy, the having received a compleat 
education, You have acquired a thoufand 
accompliſhments ; you can employ yourſelf, 
and you can remain at home without being 
tired ; you had an excellent guide to conduct 
your firſt ſteps into the world ; you received 
excellent advice, which ſerved to form your 
heart and underſtanding ; it is not therefore 
aſtoniſhing that you have method, reaſon, and 
mvariable principles. If you were not, as 
vou are, a model of prudence and good con- 
duct, you muſt have been born an idiot, or 
a fool. So, my dear friend, don't be too vain 
of all your perfections; you owe the greateſt 
part of them to the tender cares of your valu- 
able aunt. | 
Max. [aſide] O heaven! what a juſt and 
ſevere criticiſm does ſhe make, without intend- 
ing it! 
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Vis. For my part, I was ſent to a convent 
in my infancy, and only quitted it to be mar- 
ried ; it follows naturally, you are ſedate, and 


Jam giddy—T gave myſelf up to the cuſtoms, 


which I found prevailing in the world; having 
no reſource within myſelf, I endeavoured to find 
in diſſipation what alone could reſcue me from 
a liſtleſs exiſtence. 

Man. But you are ſo young, you ſtill have it 
in your power to acquire knowledge and ac- 
3 
VIS. I wiſh for it, and I do what I can— 
I attend a courſe of natural philoſophy ; I 
have a billiard maſter ; I ride the great horſe ; 
i learn to drive a phaeton ; yet, with all this, 
when I am alone in my cloſet, I do not find 
myſelf better engaged, or my retirement more 
agreeable. 

Mas. I very well believe it; the kind of 
ſtudy which you have choſen, cannot be a great 
reſource in ſolitude. 

Vis. However, that kind of ſtudy is very 
much in faſhion, and all the women, now-a- 
days, run after it equally. 


Max. Let us leave the ſciences and violent 


exerciſes to the men; they have not our graces, 
we want their firength. They are deſtined 
for great affairs; courage, boldneſs and enthu- 
ſiaſm is proper for them; moderation, reaſon, 
and gentle manners are our portion. In en- 
Geavouring to reſemble us, they debaſe them- 
felves ; and we, by imitating them, renounce 
all our allurements, and loſe the moſt certain 
means of pleafing. 
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Vis. So, my heart, you diſapprove of a wor 
man playing billiards, going a hunting, or at- 
trending philoſophical lectures? 

Mak. I think that in every thing, only the 
excels is to be condemned. A woman, who 
would dedicate her whole life to the occu- 
pations you mention, and who, at. the ſame 
time, fails to cultivate any other talent, ſeems 
to me, I muſt own, very much to be piti- 
ed; for in ſhort, at forty years of age, ſhe 
can neither follow the chace, nor drive a 
phaeton. | 
VIS. It never occurred to me to think of 
what I ſhall do at fort) Vou have given me 
the idea, I muſt attend to it I thall de 
ſadly off at forty, I foreſee that. —My heart, 
you talk like an angel ; you have convinced mc. 
I ſhall give up riding—for 1t tires me dreadful- 
hy. — hut I hear Juliet. —What does ſhe want 

with us ? 


: 
4 


SOENE vi. 


MARCHIONESS, VISCOUNTESS, JULIET, 
bolding two Dominos and Maſks. 


Jor. ſto the Viſcounteſs] My Lady, here 
are the maſquerade dreſſes you deſired. 
Mas. How, maſquerade drefſes ! 


hi 


it 
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Vis. There is a maſquerade at the opera; 
houſe to-night. | FT OD | 
Max. Well, what then? 
Vis. What then, my heart 
it 


MAR. I ſwear to you I will not go. 

Vis. But hear me; I am poſitively reſolved 
not to go home till five in the morning; it 
i, now one o'clock, what ſhall we do till 
then? 8 „ 


Mar. Whatever you pleaſe ; but, for my 
part, I am reſolved to go to bed. | 

Vis. Well, I know that, tis your way; you 
always begin with a refuſal. ; 

Mak. You ſhall no longer reproach me with 
my weakneſs, for I promiſe you from hencefo:th 
to perſevere in my reſiſtance. 
Vis. I agree: but at preſent it would be 


too cruel ; you know very well 1 cannot go 


home. RIS 
Max. Well, I offer you a bed. 

Vis. I go to bed! i 
tation ! fs 
Mar. Will you perſuade me that you can 
have no reſt but at the maſquerade? © 

Vis. It will at leaſt ſerve to drive away dif. 
agreeable thoughts, which I very much want at 
preſent. N ** 

Jur. [aſide] That is ve y diſtreſſing. 

Vis. I appeal to Juliet — Hear, my dear 
Julier, I have a reaſon, a very powerful reaſon, 
which prevents my going home. N 

Jur. J know the reaſon, my Lady. 


Vol. J. » Aa 


let us go to 


ſleep in my preſent agi- 
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Vis. How ! | 

Jor. Mrs, Harriot, your maid, whom I ne 
ver ſaw but once before in my life, has inform» 
ed me, with the greateſt exaQneſs, of ey 
particular that ſhe has had the honour to tell 
you ; and as ſhe did not defire me to be ſecret, 
I think I may be allowed to acquaint you, 


that you cannot very much de upon her 
diſcretion. 


V1s. But where ſhall I find a diſcreet maid? 


She is the ſixth to whom I have given my con- 
fidence ; I have diſmiſſed five, I cannot do bet- 
ter — In ſhort, you plainly ſee, Juliet, that it 
is better to go to the maſquerade, than to wait 
here till morning, tiring ourſelves to death— 
Come, dreſs your miſtreſs. 

Mas. *Tis needleſs to perſecute me 
Jour. [low to the Marchioneſs} You have 
no other way, my Lady, to get rid of her. 

Mas. [low to Juliet] It is inſufferable. 

Vis. I affure you I have ſcarcely a ter 
defire to go to the maſquerade than you have. 

Mas. Yes, and it is from reaſon that you 
make this effort; truly it is very heroic |— 
But hear me; I am content to go with you. 

Vis. [with tranſport] Ah, charming wo- 
man ! — My heart, how I love you—— - 

Mar. But it is upon condition, that if you 
find a woman of your acquaintance there, 1 
ſhall leave you with her, and be at liberty to 
return. 

Vis. Well, agreed; with all my heart: 
on is but reaſonable! Come, come, let ws 
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Jur. [to the Viſcounteſs] Will your Lady- 
ſhip ſlip on your domino ? 6 

Vis. Moſt willingly [She dreſſes her.] We 
ſhall have ſome charming figures there. 

Max. [aſide] What folly ! What in- 
conſiſtency ! —— But her education is her excuſe 
dhe is really to to be pitied. — * 

Jur. [to the Marchioneſs] Now, LY 
for you. [She dreſſes the Marchioneſs. 

Vis: I am told that the maſquerade will be 
very grand to-night I believe that I ſhall 
be very agreeable there—Where are our maſks ? 
Ha, there they are—1 will take this one 
Make haſte, my little puſs —Ah ! how charm- 
ing you look in that dreſs !——What a droll 


habit Hou I love to be diſguiſed And 
our head dreſs ? } | 


UL, There it is 
AR, Let us put on our maſks firſt, 
[She puts on her maſk, 
Vis. Make haſte then, dear Juliet — my 
feet burn with impatience—————This is juſt 
the time when the maſquerade is delightful— 
Come, come, quickly. [She puts on her maſk. 
| Max. Somebody is coming See Who 
it is, Juliet | 
Jo L. O my God, madam— 

AR. What is the matter ? : 
Jur. I believe I hear Lady Jemima's voice, 
Mak. O heaven! 

Jour. Iam not miſtaken; it is ſhe. 

Max. I tremble. | 

Vis. What an unlucky e 1— 
42 
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n [aſide] What a terrible apparition at 
1s inſtant, | 


$CENE vin. 


LADY JEMIMA, MARCHIONESS, 
. "VISCOUNTESS. 


[Lady Jemima remains a little at the bottom 
of the ſtage, looking with ſurpriſe at the 
maſquerade dreſs; the Viſcounteſs and 
Marchioneſs ſeem ſtruck dumb and con- 
fuſed, ] | 


L. Jem. [coming forward] It is with regret 
that I diſturb your pleaſures, but I muſt abſo- 
lutely ſpeak one word with my niece. _ 

Vis. [low to the Marchioneſs.] Make your 
eſcape, my heart — 1 will remain and by 
through the ſcene in your place ! will ſa- 
erifice myſelf willingly ay | 

| Max. [low to the Vifcounteſs.] No, go your- 
ſelf, I intreat you. a4 

Vis. low) I cannot forſake you. 

L. Jem. I have forgotten the maſquerade 
euſtoms—and you are too well diſguiſed for 
me to diſcover you Niece, will you an- 
{wer me? . : | 5 

Vis. [approaching, with a maſquerade voice] 
My dear aunt, I beg your pardon for this little 
maſquerade —— 


r 
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Marx. [unmaſking] Dear aunt, I am diſ- 
tracted. 

Vis. [low to the Marchioneſs] Tis I then 
that muſt run for it Adieu, my heart. I am 
inconſolable for what has happened. Aunts 
and mothers-in-law have certainly conſpired 
againſt me this day : well, I will go and give 
myſelf up into the hands of mine, to puniſh me 
for the diſtreſs I have been the occeſion of to 
you Adieu. [She goes out. 


SCENE IX. 


LADY JEMIMA, MARCHIONESS, 
"_ JuutT. 


[Juliet moves ſome ſteps to go away.] 


L. Jx . Stay, Juliet; you wrote to me; I 
owe you an anſwer, and I could not think of 
keeping you longer in ſuſpenſe, | 

Jur. Ah, my Lady ! Ipreſame to gueſs it— 
IL. Jem, ſto the Marchioneſs] Lay aſide that 
embarraſſed look, niece; do you ſee in my 
countenance any appearance of di ſſatisfaction? 
I have cauſe to complain of you, but you ſeem 
to be too ſenſible of your fault, to let it be poſ- 
fible for me to reproach you. 

Max. You ſee me, my dear aunt, penetrated 
with grief and confuſion ; the excels of your 
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indulgence. makes me ſtill more to blame—- 

I dare not give you the particular reaſons which I 
might plead a little in my vindication, but be 
ſo good as to aſk Juliet in what manner I have 
been miſled, and with what reluQance. 

L. Jem. Without knowing your reaſons, and 
without being able to 1 of them, I ſup- 

ſe, ſince you have broken your promiſe, that 
it muſt have coſt you a ſevere ſtruggle. / 

Mas, I deceived you; but how have I ſuf- 
fered for it! Ah! if you could ſee my heart! 

L. Jem. You have grieved me ; you have 
told me a falſhood, but you have not deceived 
me. While you were telling me that ftory, 1 
enjoyed one pleaſure, that of being convinced 
by your bluſhing and your aukwardneſs, that 
K were telling a lie for the firſt time. As 

have more experience than you, by being 
more artſul, you would not have ſucceeded 
better in attempting to perſuade me, and 
know that I ſhould never have forgot it. Se- 
veral circumſtances may make one forgive a le- 
vity, a want of reſpect; but nothing can ren- 
der an inſtance, a fingle inſtance of falſhood 
excuſable. Ceaſe then, my child, to reproach 
yourſelf for a fault which I forgive, and ſhall 
never again mention. I came thiz night, I broke 
in upon you, not for this explanation, but to 
bring you ſome good news which I have been 
informed of but this inſtant, 

Mar. Good news! What is my huſband 
on his way ? — Will he be here ſoon ? — 

L. Jem. You have gueffed it and I came to 
give you previous information 
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Mar. [afide] O God! [Aloud.] Soon 


In how many days ? 
L. Jem. He intended to ſu priſe you 
but I thought it would be right to give you 


notice he has written to me 
he will arrive this night he will be here 
in an hour y 


Jur. She turns pale——ſhe ſtaggers —— 


Ah, Madam ! — 

{Lady Jemima and Juliet ſupport the Mar- 

chioneſs.] 

Mak. He will be here in an hour? — 

I. Jem. From whence this ſudden alarm ? 
What have you to dread? Have you 
not a mother, a friend ? —————Haye you no- 
thing to ſay to her? Cannot I obtain 
one moment's confidence ? When you 
refuſe me, is it poſſible. you cannot ſee that my 
heart muſt gueſs the reaſon of your diſtreſs ? 
Will you not ſpeak, my girl? - 
Is _ the return you make to all my tender- 
nes? 

Mar. What a time have vou choſen to aſk 
that confidence I owe you by ſo many titles. — 
You are every thing to me - love you 
as I ought to love you; I cannot better expreſs 


to you the exceſs of ſuch an affectionate at- 


tachment If it depended only on a con- 
ſeſſion of my faults, you may be aſſured my 
heart would be open to 2 If you 


were only my friend, you 
ſecrets. — 


no, I 


your goodneſs, your generoſity 
cannot | 


ould know all my 
But my benefactreſs I to abuſe 
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L. Jr u. Since you will not ſpeak out, I muſt 
prevent you Thanks to the attention 
af Juliet, it is in my power. I am grieved that 
it is to her only I muſt be indebted for the hap- 
pineſs of being uſeful to you. | 

Manx. What do Thear! O heavens! 

Jur. Yes, Madam, I muſt own I have be- 
trayed you; you owe three thouſand five hun- 
"= 1 God ] is it poſſible ? 

Max. is it e f— 

L. Ja 4 15 are paid. 

Max. Ah! aunt | — 

2 [kiffing her hand.] Allow me, ma- 


Max. How can I ever acknowledge ſuch 
kindneſs, and how can I ever expiate my faults ! 


But, my dear aunt, my heart is torn when I 


think that fuch generofity muſt injure your 
fortune, and that it ſhould coſt you ſo great a 
ſacrifice to repair my follies. 

L. Jem. No, my child, dont't be uneaſy, 1 
had that ſum lying by me; could I make uſe of 
it ſo pleaſing to myſelf ? There is the fruit of 
Economy z * its means we can render eſſen- 


tial ſervices to thoſe we love: what gratified 


whim could ever be expected to 0 a plea- 
ſure comparable to ſuch inexpreſſible happineſs ? 

Max. You have faved my honour in the eyes 
of the world ; but what remorſe you leave me ! 
I have never been ſo ſenſible, as at this moment, 
of the faulty extravagance of my conduct.— 
W hen you have done every thing for me, by an 
inconceivable fatality, I am, perhaps, but the 
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more to be pitied—Can you ſtill love me ? Can 
I flatter myſelf that i have loſt none of my 
titles to your affection, after having ſo greatly 
offended? Can you, from henceforth, 
eſteem me, and believe my promiſes? For 
pity's fake, condeſcend, if poſſible, to recon- 
eile me to myſelf. 

L. Jem. Be calm, my dear, be calm; do not 
ſuſpe& that I have any apprehenſions for what 
may happen, which your repentance would de- 
ſtroy, if I could have conceived any. You have 
done amiſs, it is true, but I muſt aſcribe the 
greateſt part of your faults to myſelf. 

Max. To you? O heavens! _ 

L. Jem. Yes, undoubtedly : tho? I gave you 
good advice, I did not point out the dangers of 
the world to you, but too vaguely. If I had 
been ſufficiently particular in r the 
dangers, with your underſtanding and feelings, 
I am certain you would have avoided them. 
You have received a ſevere leſſon from expe- 
rience, which I might have prevented. But all 
1s recovered ; let us forget our ſufferings, and 
our ſorrows, and think only of the happineſs 
which awaits us. x 

Max. Happineſs! ah ! you have really let 
me know what it is: it is in the boſom of our 
families, and in diſcharging our duties, that it 
is to be found. A life of virtue, and the moſt 
pleaſing and natural affections, lead to, and 
procure happineſs. Vanity, affeQation, and un- 
natural manners keep it at a diſtance. It is on- 
ly the portion of a pure heart, and a juſt 
Judgment, 
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L. Jem. [embracing her.] It muſt be yours, 
Jt ſhall be ſo, T'am certain. But come, my 
child, let us go and meet Lord Germaine, 
come, 

Max. Tam then to ſee him again, and no- 
thing to difturb my joy—Ah ! my dear aunt ! 
Juliet, come with us; I would enjoy the 
pleaſure of being reunited to all that I love, at 
the ſame inſtant ! 

Joz. You ſhould ſee into the bottom of 
my heart, madam, and there you will ſurely diſ- 
— the exceſs of my happineſs and grati- 
tude. 

L. Jem. Let us loſe no more time; come, 
iet, come, my dear girl. 
She takes the Marchioneſs under the arm, 
-who gives hers to Juliet. ] 


Max. fin going out.] Ah! how happy 
am]! 
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